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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

T he call for the revision of this first series has followed 
soon after that of the second volume. As I said in my 
note to the Third Edition of the second series, finding 
myself deprived by death of my husband’s collaboration, I 
have endeavoured to carry through a careful and thorough 
revision on the lines which my knowledge of himself and 
his work enables me to gauge that he would himself have 
adopted, and very much in the same way as the overhaul of 
the second series was carried out. I hope now that it will be 
found that there is a fairly close uniformity of style in all 
four volumes of the series. 

The main lines of the work remain unchanged, but as this 
was the first volume which we undertook together, I have 
thought it advantageous to try to humanise to some extent 
the treatment, condensing or eliminating some of the more 
strictly historical or architectural passages, and trying to 
incorporate a fuller treatment of everyday things and of the 
life and work of the people who made and used them. 

The additions to the text are by no means inconsiderable, 
but a careful re-setting has enabled us to keep the compact 
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form of the work. As in the case of the second volume, the 
illustrations have also been revised with some thoroughness. 
A few have been eliminated, but with the publishers’ co-opera¬ 
tion I have added a number of half-tone and colour plates. 

I can only hope that the volume will be found useful and 
helpful to those circles which have so kindly appreciated it 
in the past, and if it is held that its value and interest are 
enhanced, I shall be more than repaid. 

London, May 1938 M. Q. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 


T his is a History of Everyday Things in England, from 
the time of the Norman Conquest in 1066 down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, and it has been written for 
boys and girls of public-school age. It is an account of the 
work of the people, rather than of the politics which guided 
them. 

Now as to why it has been done. In the first place, anything 
which helps to give us a picture of bygone times must make 
the history of the period more interesting, and we cannot have 
a picture without a background to it. It is only fair to our 
characters in history that we set our stage for them as well 
as we can; provide them with the proper costumes and 
setting; give them adequate background, against which they 
can strut and play their part, and make their bow to us 
before they go. 

By adequate background we do not mean just the pictorial 
interest of any setting; we want as well to know how they 
passed their time; the kind of work they did, the things they 
used. 

So a study of Everyday Things will help us to understand 
better the life of a period. An interesting example may be 
given: The ancient Egyptians believed that a man’s spirit 
returned to his body after death, and for this reason they 
mummified their dead. They also believed that his future 
existence was much the same as the one he had lived on 
earth, only that he was happier; but he still wanted his 
belongings. So when they buried a man they buried with 
him little models of all the things he had used on earth, and 
which they thought he would again need in his future 
existence. These have all been preserved in the dry climate 
of Egypt, so that now, when we find a mummy, we discover 
as well all these models or pictures, which enable us to form 
an idea of the life that was led there, three to four thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. This practice has enabled 
us to know much more about the ancient Egyptians than we 
do of many other peoples who have lived far more recently. 
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In our own country we still have the actual everyday things 
of mediaeval life; sometimes ruined, sometimes . o much 
altered that it is a little difficult to understand what they were 
like originally. But by taking a fragment here, and another 
there, it is possible to piece together the whole, and this is 
what we have had to do. 

So far as we have been able, we have drawn the same 
everyday things in each century: Costume, Ships, Castles, 
Houses, Halls, Monasteries, Carts, Games, Ornaments, and 
so forth, so that a series of parallels can be drawn between the 
centuries, and at the beginning of each chapter a Chart is 
given which links up the work done with the people who 
did it. 

It has always seemed extraordinary to the writers that boys 
and girls in England grow up without being taught very 
much about the surroundings of history. School books are, 
of course, illustrated, and here and there an enthusiastic 
master will take up architecture perhaps as a side line, but, 
generally speaking, boys and girls leave school without even 
knowing the names of the styles. Think of the excitement 
there would be if the end of Jocehn of Brakelond’s Chronicle 
were ever found; yet we neglect the remains of Benedictine 
Monasteries all over the country, as not having any educational 
value at all. M'e avail ourselves of Matthew Paris’ history, 
but we are not interested in his home at St. Albans. 

Then there is the constructional side of all the crafts. Work 
developed in a w'onderful way when it w’as a living art, done 
joyfully by men and women with their hands and a few 
simple tools. 

In the mediieval period the arts and crafts were much more 
representative of the whole community than they are now. 
The craftsman learnt not only the practical details of his 
trade, the way to use his tools, and to select materials, but 
was taught as w’ell to design his work; and all his fellows did 
the same, working together on much the same lines—all 
interested in doing good work, and in trying to find better 
methods and designs. All this accumulated knowledge was 
handed down from generation to generation, and formed 
what we call tradition, and it resulted in the work being 
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extraordinarily truthful. The man in the fourteenth century 
was not content to copy the -work done in the thirteenth, 
but with all his fellows was trying to improve on it; so 
if w’e have sufficient knowledge, we can recognise the details, 
and say this place must have been built at such a date. 

Gothic architecture was like a strong tree, deeply rooted 
in the past, always growing, and when the Renaissance came 
in the sixteenth century, much the same thing happened; 
the craftsmen graduallv accepted the new tradition and carried 
it on, and so it continued until the end of the eighteenth 
century. Then the introduction of machinery had a very 
disturbing effect, because quite suddenly men found that it 
w’as possible to produce enormous quantities of things. The 
machine is only adapted to repetition work, so instead of 
many men working and designing together, it gradually 
resolved itself into one man designing, and all the others 
being put to looking after the machines, with the result that 
the quality of things has become very poor. There must be 
something in this, or you would not find that collectors will 
give almost any money for old furniture and silver, and 
hardly anything at all for the secondhand machine-made 
imitations. This is rather a terrible state of affairs, because 
we have so few people designing and creating, and so many 
machine-tenders, that as we cannot produce a sufficient 
stream of energy to develop a tradition of our own, we fall 
back on copying, and talk about “Elizabethan” houses, and, 
worse than all, we build sham Gothic churches. Now all 
this may not seem of very much consequence to boys and 
girls, but in reahty it is. The Great War has meant terrible 
destruction, and will inevitably be followed by a period of 
construction. There is a new spirit abroad; we all want to 
make the world a better place to live in, with wider opportuni¬ 
ties and greater consideration for good citizens. Cottages are 
wanted for the countryside. Our towns have to be made 
clean and tidy, without raw ends as now, dedicated to tin 
cans and rubbish heaps; good healthy houses which can 
be made into homes must take the place of the slums, and 
fine schools and public buildings will show that we have 
gained in civic spirit. People will demand a well-ordered 
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existence in which they can do useful and interesting work, 
not necessarily just for themselves, but including some service 
for others. 

To the boys and girls who are in our public schools to-day 
will be given opportunities which no other generation has 
ever had, and it is of the greatest importance at the moment 
that they should be trained to do useful work and learn to 
use their hands. Before they can become actual constructors 
and craftsmen, able and deserving to carry on the work of 
the world, they must obtain a good store of knowledge—lay 
hold of tradition, so that they can benefit by what has been 
done—know that in one direction progress can be made, 
and that in another it will be arrested; then the coming 
generation may be able to combine the wonderful appreciation 
for the uses and beauty of material which the old craftsmen 
possessed, with the opportunities for production which the 
modern machine gives, and so lead to a new era of beautiful 
everyday things. 

If our book helps a little in this direction then we shall be 
well repaid for our trouble. 

We must apologise for having attempted so much and 
achieved so little. There is a shortage of paper, and it is not 
fair at the moment to write long books, and we do not think 
we have sufficient knowledge to do so even if the conditions 
were favourable. The book then must be taken as an outline 
sketch only, and it is hoped that it will be found sufficiently 
entertaining to stimulate the interest of its readers, and set 
them to work in the same direction. Taking costume as 
an example, the coloured plates have been drawn to show 
figures as nearly typical as possible of the beginning, middle 
and end of each century. Boys and girls having the broad 
outline of the development of dress fixed in their minds can, 
by examining monuments, pictures, and brasses in churches, 
fill in the gaps themselves, and will find great pleasure, if 
they are at all interested, in noticing local variations and 
fashions. Armour is another delightful subject which has 
been no more than touched on, and heraldry had to be left 
out altogether. We should have liked to say far more about 
the Normans, their marvellous activities, their work and 
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travels. Here, again, is an interesting subject for independent 
research of our own. 

Much more might have been said in detail about potterv, 
jewellery, ships, and all the hundred and one things which 
were used in olden times, but so far as is possible we have 
endeavoured to show these as part of a whole in the pictures, 
and think that it is better so. But this, again, is a point which 
our readers can settle for themselves; they can tackle the 
detail of the subject first, and work up to its wider interest 
after; or, taking our book as a general sketch, select details 
which attract them for independent study. The great thing 
is the broad range of life interests in bygone times. 

So many people have made kindly suggestions that it is 
a little difficult to acknowledge suitably our obhgations, but 
we should like to express our indebtedness to Mr. H. \V. 
Burrows, for the loan of careful measured drawings of an 
old Essex mill, from which the illustration of the Fifteenth- 
Century Windmill was made; to Mr. Cecil C. Brewer, for 
the loan of drawings of Castle Hedingham; and to Mr. H. 
F. T. Cooper, for the use of a very interesting chart showing 
the relation of the Arts to History, from which we have 
gained much useful information. We are as well greatly 
indebted to bliss Irene J. Churchill, for the loan of many 
books and kindly help. We desire to make special mention of 
the assistance we have received from Mr. R. Morton Nance 
with our Ship Drawings, which, as a result of his great 
knowledge and kindly criticism, look a little more like the 
real thing than they did originally. We give a list of books 
which our readers are recommended to consult if they want 
fuller information on any particular subject, and from which 
we ourselves have gained much help. 

Armour — 

Pageant of the Life of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Dillon 
and St. John Hope. 

British and Foreign Arms and Armour. Ch.\rles Vi'. Ashdown. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

Castles — 

British Castles. Cii.'Irles H. Ashdown. (Adam & Charles Black.) 

Clark’s Mediaival Military Architecture. 
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Castles [contdl) 

Thompson’s Military Architecture in England. 

Dictionnaire raisonne de I’architecture frangaise du XE au X\ E siecle. 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

Churches — 

Gothic Architecture in England. Fr.\n'Cis Bond. (Batsford.) 

The English Parish Church. J. Cii.aRLES Co.x. (Batsford.) 

Story of Architecture in England. I. W. H. Godfrey. (Batsford.) 

Styles of English Architecture. L A. Str.ytton. (Batsford.) 

Furniture — 

Dictionnaire raisonne du mobilier frangais. Viollet-le-Dlc. 

History of English Furniture. M.ycql'Oid. (Collins.) 

Ancient and iModern Furniture and Woodwork. Polle.v. (Board of 
Education.) 

Houses — 

Domestic Architecture in England. T. Hudson Turner. (Parker.) 
Homes of Other Days. THOM.as Wright. (Trubner & Co.) 

Growth of the English House. Gotch. (Batsford.) 

"Country Life.” 
libraries — 

The Care of Books. J. W. Clark. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Monasteries — 

English Monastic Life. Cardinal Gasquet, and Monographs by Sir 
W. St. John Hope. 

Social Life — 

Traill’s Social England. (Cassell.) 

Social England in the Fifteenth Century. A. Abram. (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons Ltd.) 

Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. The Rev. Edward L. Cutts. 
Ships — 

Ancient and Modern Ships, Part 1 . Holmes. (Board of Education.) 
Sailing Ships and their Story. E. Keble Ch.vtterton. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson Ltd.) 


Berkhamsted, Herts 
June 1918 
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CHAPTER I 
TWELFTH CENTURY 

O UR century opens thirty-four years after the landing of 
William the Conqueror and the Battle of Hastings. The 
Norman Conquest was, of course, an event of tremendous 
significance for England and her people. It not only meant 
a new set of rulers, but another organisation of society and 
another language for the governing class. 

Saxons were primarily a folk of the country, and they had 
never cared to live in big towns. We realise now that they had 
a well-defined, if primitive system of building churches, and 
we can admire their fine illuminated MSS. and other aspects 
of their art, but they were not knit together by the firm 
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organisation of the feudal system, which enabled the Normans 
to have at their disposal a trained fighting army which the 
pastoral Saxons were unable to withstand. 

There is preserved at Bayeux, in Normandy, that wonderful 
piece of needlework called the “Bayeux tapestry,” which gives 
us the best picture of the time and shows us the kind of ships 
'VC'illiam came over in, the type of castles he built, the clothes 
and armour his soldiers wore (PI. 2). It is very decorative 
and beautiful, and valuable for all these details of everydav 
things. There is a large copy in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, which is quite a place to see 
in the holidays. 

William the Conqueror was himself a great man, able as a 
statesman as well as excellent as a soldier, and though he 
could be extremely ruthless, as when he laid waste the northern 
provinces, he sought to organise and settle the country which 
he had invaded and conquered. 

The Domesday Book is a remarkable record of the country 
and its resources in 1085, and throughout our century there 
was a great wave of church-building which covered the 
country with buildings great and small in a well-marked and 
beautiful style of Romanesque; many hundreds of these 
buildings remain for us to study and admire. As we shall see, 
there was a very great activity in castle-building, and some 
of these mighty structures, such as Rochester and Hedingham, 
have survived the eight centuries since their erection. 

Great men accompanied William the Conqueror or came 
to join him later at his request, such as Lanfranc, who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the country was organised 
ecclesiastically and many monasteries were built. 

The firmer hold of the feudal system meant that every 
overlord and every landowner was responsible for producing 
when required his appropriate number of fighting men for 
the king’s service. One effect of the feudal system on the 
country folk was that many of those who farmed the lands 
were classed as villeins, whose status was that of serfs, but 
though they were bound to their overlord, they had certain 
rights. In addition were the freemen of the cities, who 
gradually increased their rights and influence, usually at the 
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I2TH Century 


cost of protracted struggles with their overlord or bishop or 
abbot. 

One effect of the Norman Conquest was that, after a lapse 
of some centuries, our island was once more brought into 
close and direct connection with the continent of Europe, 
and became part of a great and powerful country. Travel 
between England and the continent was, among the rulers, 
probably more frequent than in many later centuries. The 
Crusades, of course, meant a great deal of coming and going. 

During the course of the twelfth century conditions in 
England were frequently desperately unsettled, but we can 
think that, in spite of this, the everyday folk went on with 
their work and did their best to till the land and to make 
things comfortable for themselves and their children. With the 
very rudimentary means of communication the effects of strife 
were localised, and barons might be waging a fierce struggle 
round a castle while a few miles away people might be going 
on with their ordinary lives unaffected. Each hamlet and manor 
had largely to work as a self-contained and self-supplying unit. 

We may as well try to get an idea of what the Normans 
looked like, and PI. 2 is drawn from details in the Bayeux 
tapestry and other sources. 

Starting on the left-hand side of the picture, the first figure 
is a Norman knight; on his head he has a conical iron helmet 
with the nose-piece which is very characteristic of this period. 
His coat of mail was called a hauberk, and was made of leather, 
or a rough, strong linen, on which were sewn flat rings of iron. 
It was slit at the bottom to be more comfortable on horseback. 
Under the hauberk was worn a long tunic of hnen, or wool, 
with sleeves to the wrist. The legs were covered with thick 
stockings, or trousers with feet, called chaasses, and these were 
not knitted, but made of cloth, and cross-gartered with leather 
thongs. The shield was of metal, reaching as high as a man’s 
shoulder, with a rounded top and pointed towards the base. 

The second figure is a Norman noble. He has an under¬ 
tunic of fine linen, or wool, over which he wears an over-tunic 
without sleeves, open at the sides, and fastened round the 
waist with a belt. His cloak is secured at the shoulder by 
being drawn through a ring brooch, and knotted. He wears 
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chausses, and leather shoes like the knight. The Normans 
cut their hair short and were clean-shaven, and some also 
shaved the backs of their heads. 

The lady has her hair done in two long plaits, and her head 
is covered with a small round veil, held in place by a metal 
circlet. Her under-tunic is of wool, or linen, hke that of a 
man, with sleeves to the wrist. The bliaiit, or over-tunic, fitted 
closely to the hip, from which it flowed out freely; it was 
laced at the sides, and cut low at the neck to show the garment 
beneath. She wears a jewelled belt, passed twice round the 
waist, and knotted in front. Her cloak is semicircular in shape, 
and fastened across the front with a cord. 

The fourth figure is of a man-at-arms. He wears a hauberk 
made of thick linen, or leather, covered with bands of leather 
fastened with metal studs, and underneath this was an under¬ 
tunic. The helmet is carried under the arm, and it will be 
noticed that the hauberk has a hood with a leather cap-piece 
covering the head, to make the helmet more comfortable. 
He carries a lance and pennon. His chausses are cross- 
gartered, and the shoes are of leather. 

The fifth figure has a hauberk made of overlapping pieces 
of thin metal sewn on to leather, or some thick material,— 
his cloak is the same type as that of the noble, and these were 
only worn by the better-class people. 

The figure on the right-hand side of the picture is a bowman, 
who wears a soft felt cap of any colour except vellow. This 
colour was worn only by the Jews. His stuff tunic is fastened 
at the waist by a belt of folded material, and his knickers 
are very wide, and made to unfasten down the side seams. 

The colours worn during the Norman period were, as shown, 
rather dull in tone, and not nearly so gay as they were later on. 

It will be noticed that the knight and man-at-arms both 
wear spurs, and were therefore horse-soldiers. William 
depended largely on his cavalry. The Bayeux tapestry shows 
boat-loads of horses coming across the Channel. 

The old method of fighting had been face to face, with a 
wall of shields, over which the soldiers hacked at one another. 
William employed archers, but the Saxons stood firm. The 
Normans pretended flight, which tempted Harold to break 
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A VIKI?JG SHIP MASTERPIECE I2TH CeNTURY 

his line, and this done, ^’illiam’s mounted knights rode 
through the gaps and threw Harold’s army into confusion. 
The Bayeux tapestry shows the Norman mounted knight and 
bowman opposed to the Anglo-Saxon with two-handled axe. 

From the Bayeux tapestry, again, we find out what 
William’s ships were like. This tapestry is supposed to have 
been worked by Queen hlatilda and her ladies, and they must 
have been wonderfully observant, because in this one detail of 
ships we can find out how they were launched, and sailed, 
and many other things about them. At Oslo, Norway, there 
is an actual old ship which was discovered in 1880 near 
Sandefjord. She dates in all probability from about a.d. 900, 
and is intensely interesting as showing exactly what the boats 
of the Norse pirates were like. The boat was found buried 
in a mound, 18 feet above sea-level, with her prow pointing 
seaward, and must have been used as the burial-place of a 
Viking. The length over all is 79 feet 4 inches; beam, i6|^ 
feet; depth amidships, 6 feet; her gunwale above water, 
2 feet II inches amidships, but 6 feet 6 inches at bow and 
stern. She is beautifully modelled under water, and is really 
more scientifically designed than some of the ships of later 
periods. A model was made at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and sailed across the Atlantic; so they were sea¬ 
worthy boats. They were clinker-built—that is, of planks 
overlapping at the edges. The boat at Oslo is known as the 
Gokstad ship, and there is a model of her in the Science 
Museum at South Kensington. See Fig. 44 in Everyday Life 
in Anglo-Saxon Times. Between this model and the beautiful 
coloured figures of the Bayeux tapestry we can get a very 
fair idea of what William’s ships looked like. (Fig. 3.) 

From their Norse ancestors the Normans inherited the art 
of seamanship. The long, open boats had one mast and square 
sail, and progress was assisted by oars when necessary. Shields 
were hung along the sides, and served as a protection to the 
rowers. The boat was steered by a large oar, secured in a 
loop of rope on the right side; hence starboard, which is 
the right side, comes from the fact that the steer-board, or 
oar, was there. The end of the steering oar could be pulled 
up by a rope to avoid damage when grounding on a beach. 



THE NORMAN SHIP 



Fig. 3.—The Norman Ship (based on the Bayeux Tapestry). 
Thirteenth-Century Ship, Fig. 55. Fourteenth-Century Ship, Fig. 79. 
Fifteenth-Century Ship, Figs, m, iia 


There were not any cabins, but a tent was stretched across 
at night, or during bad weather. The rowing benches were 
at the sides, with a centre gangway. 

Having found out what the Normans did before they 
invaded England, what they looked like, and the boats they 
came in, we want to see, next, how they went to work when 
they had conquered the country. 

William, only a few months after the Battle of Hastings, had 
gone back to Normandy, leaving his half-brother Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, and his minister, William Fitz-Osbern, to 
take charge of affairs. It was this Odo who later conspired 
against William, and being arrested was kept a prisoner until 
his brother’s death. 

The country was apparently peaceful, but, with the Con¬ 
queror away, risings broke out, and it was not until io68 that 
it was really subdued. The most important outbreak was at 
York, where 3,000 Normans were slaughtered and Sweiri, 
the King of Denmark, came to the assistance of the rebels. 
William bought off the Danes, and then proceeded to take 
terrible vengeance on the Saxons, and destroyed the whole 
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POST-CONQUEST RISINGS 


I2TH Century 


countryside. He met with the most determined resistance in 
the Fen country around Ely, and boys should read Kingsley’s 
Hereward the Wake, which contains a splendid description of 
the Saxons’ last fight. 

It was to hold the country in check that William started 
building castles. The Tower of London, Colchester in Essex, 
and the keeps of Chepstow, Pevensey, and possibly Bramber, 
date from about this time, and were built in stone. One can 
imagine the consternation of the Saxons as these gloomy piles 
of masonry began to rise, so forbidding and unlike anything 
they had been used to. Later on we discuss wooden castles. 

It must always be remembered that the castle was sup¬ 
posed to belong to the king, and was erected only with his 
permission. \X’illiam’s early experiences with his barons in 
Normandy made him anxious not to allow them to become 
too powerful in England. One of the conditions which led 
to the anarchy of Stephen’s reign was the too easy permission 
given to build many new castles. 

Before a description of the Norman castle is given, it may 
be as well to give a few notes on the many varying types of 
fortifications which preceded it. 

To find the beginning, we shall have to go right back to 
the New Stone Age. When men began to keep flocks and 
herds, they needed places where they could be secure from 
wolves, and the raids of neighbouring tribes, so we find the 
Hill Camps which they constructed on the Chalk Downs. 

In the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, these were developed 
into wonderful strongholds, like Maiden Castle, near the 
VPessex Dorchester. 

At the end of the Early Iron Age, men had retreated to 
the swamps around Glastonbury, where they built a Lake 
Village, and made themselves feel secure behind a palisaded 
fence surrounded by water. We deal with the development 
of fortification up to this time in our book on the New 
Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages, which is Vol. II of 
the “Everyday Life” Series. In Vol. Ill we show how the 
Romans, between a.d. 43 and 410, planned their cities, and 
stations, and walled them for defence, and how they built a 
Great Wall across the North of England to keep out the Piets. 
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THE ART OF FORTIFICATION 


When the Anglo-Saxons arrived in 449, they were content 
to sack the Romano-British cities, and built their own halls 
in the open country, where they could farm. Their idea of 
fortification did not consist of much more than a ditch and 
bank, with a palisaded fence on the top of the bank. 

The later Vikings always liked to have water somewhere 
near them, so we find that their five strongholds, or burgs, 
were Lincoln on the River Witham, Stamford on the Welland, 
Leicester on the Soar, Derby on the Derwent, and Notting¬ 
ham on the Trent. 

Now we come to Norman Times. On page 7 we noted that 
William, at an early date, started building stone castles. He 
was familiar with the Chateau d’Arques, near Dieppe, in 
Normandy, which was built by Guillaume d’Arques, in 1040, 
and has a stone keep, curtain walls, and gatehouse, and is 
altogether a wonderful piece of military architecture. It was 
here, as a result of a quarrel, that William besieged Guillaume 
d’Arques, who was his uncle, and most certainly he was not 
the man to see Chateau d’Arques, and then build wooden 
castles, like those shown on the Bayeux tapestry, except for 
some very definite reason. The reason, of course, was that the 
timber castle could be erected very quickly, so as William 
penetrated the country, he could easily throw one up, and 
leave a garrison in it to hold the inhabitants of the countryside 
in check, until it was determined if the position was one in 
which a more permanent building would be required. 

We are told that William actually brought over with him 
from Normandy the timbers to make a fort, and these were 
all framed and fitted together beforehand, and the pins to 
fix them were packed in barrels. 

These forts were built on the top of a high mound, or 
mount, so that the sentries could keep watch over a wider 
area. At the foot of the mount was a large enclosed yard, or 
bailey, where the garrison could keep their stores, with stables 
for the horses and cattle, and so on. This is the motte and 
bailey type of the Bayeux tapestry, and we give a reconstruc¬ 
tion of it in Fig. 66 of Vol. IV of the “Everyday Life” 
Series. See also Mr. Braun’s English Castle. 

In the shell type which followed, as at Berkhamsted, Lewes, 
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I'lG. 4.—Bird’s-Iiyc View of Casllc llcdingham, F.ssex. (Partial Reconstruction.) 

Orford, PI. }, Fig. 16. Thirteenth-Century Casllc. Figs. 57, 47-50. Sieges, Pis. 19, 55. Fourteenth-Century Castle, Fig. 80 




THE NORMAN CASTLE 


and Arundel, the timber fort on the mount was replaced by 
a stone building, with stone walls to the bailey instead of the 
palisaded fence, which type we show in Fig. 67, Vol. IV 
“Everyday Life” Series. 

We can now pass to a consideration of a typical twelfth- 
century castle, and we have selected Castle Hedingham in 
Essex. This was built about 1130, and it closely resembles 
Rochester Castle erected about the same time. Fig. 4 gives 
some idea of what Hedingham looked like originally. The 
castle stands on the edge of a hill, to the north-east of the 
village, which was cut, or scarped, to give the earthworks 
their shape. The old military architects were great hands at 
selecting sites for their castles which would render them 
dominating without too much labour having to be expended. 
They did not raise an artificial mount if they could find a 
suitable hill. 

The entrance to the Outer Bailey at Hedingham seems to 
have been on the south side. Here there was a gate-house 
with its drawbridge and passage through. On either side were 
little chambers for the guard, and a staircase which led up 
to a room over the gate, from which the portcullis was 
worked. This was arranged so that it could be wound up or 
let down, and the gateway below could be defended by bow¬ 
men shooting through the embrasures of the battlements on 
the walls. In addition to the portcullis, there were strong oak 
doors to the entrance gateway. The gatehouse led directly into 
the bailey. Here were the stables and granary, the barracks for 
the soldiers, and all the many other workshops that must have 
been necessary. It must always be remembered that there 
were no shops just round the corner, so if arms needed 
mending, or making, all had to be done within the castle 
walls. In all, including squires, pages, servants, and garrison 
these castles must have housed a considerable number of 
people. The bailey was surrounded by stone walls, called 
curtain walls, with a ditch outside, and these were probably 
flanked by projecting towers, which enabled the defenders to 
shoot along the outside of the wall, and so keep off the 
besiegers. 

From the Outer Bailey we pass to the Inner Bailey, A, on 
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Fig. 5.— The Keep at Castle Hcdingham, Essex. The Turrets restored. 
The Forebuilding reconstructed 
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THE KEEP AT HEDINGHAM 


the mount, across a ditch spanned by a bridge, with another 
drawbridge before a second gateway. The Inner Bailey was 
circled bv walls with a ditch and bank outside. On the far 
side of the ditch they planted a wooden palisade, so that the 
enemy had to climb up the hill to the castle, then over the 
palisade, and so down into the ditch, only to find that there 
was still the castle wall to scale. 

Very little is known of what the curtain walls and bailey 
of a twelfth-century castle looked like, because, though many 
of the keeps and gatehouses remain, the walls have generally 
been altered many times since to bring them up to date with 
the military science of different periods, or they have been 
pulled down for the sake of the stone. 

Parts of twelfth-century walls remaining at Berkhamsted 
show that there were semicircular bastions projecting as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Fig 5. shows the outside of the keep which is the especial 
glory of Hedingham. The walls, from to to 12 feet thick, 
were built of flint concrete, faced with fine Barnack stone, 
and they rise up sheer. Like grey cliffs, without a moulding or 
ornament to break the surface. Very modern architects say 
that good architecture should be functional; that it should be 
designed on the same lines as a dynamo or aeroplane, to do 
its job, and if it fulfils this function properly, then it will be 
a fine thing. On this line Hedingham is as modern as any 
functional building now being built, in France or Holland, 
Sweden or Germany. We think it is a better example of the 
use of concrete than many a modern building. Concrete is 
really a rather beastly building material, and depends for its 
form on the mould into which it is cast. This is called shutter¬ 
ing, and is made by the carpenter, and it is very costly. At 
Hedingham the Barnack stone facing (and stone and marble 
are the noblest building materials) takes the place of the 
shuttering and keeps the humble concrete in its proper place. 

The only entrance to the keep was the one shown in the 
front of the forebuilding, and only foundations of this remain 
at Hedingham. The forebuilding at Castle Rising in Norfolk 
is in a fine state of preservation, and shows that it was built 
to cover in a staircase leading up to an outer vestibule. From 
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PLAN OF A NORMAN KEEP 


I2TH Century 


this, at Hedingham, one turned to the right, and entered the 
keep proper through another door protected by a portcullis, 
on what we should now call the first floor. The ground floor 
under was reached by going down the circular staircase 
inside the keep. 

It might be as well to refer now to the plan. Fig. 6. 
This shows the great hall on the second floor, but all 
the floors were 
very much the 
same. A large 
central room is 
lighted by win¬ 
dows recessed in 
the wall (see Fig. 

7). These increase 
in width the higher 
up they are, be¬ 
cause there was less 
danger of them 
being used by 
besiegers. In the 
thickness of the 
walls are small 
chambers at A, A. 

The rooms on the 
first, second, and 
third floors have 
fireplaces. The garderobes, or lavatories, were placed in the 
angle opposite the stairs, and it should be noted that they are 
cut off by a lobby ventilated by a window. The mediaeval 
garderohe was just a shaft in the thickness of the wall, and 
must have been rather noisome. 

The ground floor was probably used as a storehouse, and 
the wall chambers as dungeons. The first, or entrance floor, 
was a guard-room. The great hall over was the general living- 
place, and the floor above may have been the bower for the 
women. The well of the castle was in the keep, so that the 
garrison could be sure of water in a siege. 

The staircase was in one of the angles, and led up to a 



Fig, 6 —Plan of the Keep at Hedingham 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS 


I2TH Century 


the Tower of London, there are rooms 95 feet long by 
40 feet wide. 

The entrance to one of the Httle rooms, which are shown 
on the plan at A, A, can be seen in the drawing of the great 
hall, just above the two hounds held by the huntsman. The 
little rooms did not always have separate windows, and in 
this case the only means of Hght and ventilation was the 
opening at the entrance, probably covered at night with a 
leather curtain. These rooms were used for the bedchambers 
of the principal members of the family, the serving-men 
sleeping in the rushes on the floor of the hall. In the daytime 
people hved much more together than they do nowadays, and 
if we could be transported back to the twelfth century it 
would seem all noise and lack of privacy. 

This drawing sert^es to illustrate the first great difficulty 
which the Normans and other early builders had to contend 
with: how to roof over a large space. At each side of the 
fireplace are recesses in the thickness of the wall with a 
window at the end, and it will be noticed that they have a 
top to them Like a small railway tunnel; there is a semi- or 
half-circular arch in front, and the line of this is carried 
through: this is what is known as a barrel vault, and it was 
the earliest method of roofing in stone. The stones of the 
arch in front are wedge-shaped and so cannot fall out, and 
are known as voussoirs, and a barrel vault is like many arches 
placed one behind the other. It is worth while to understand 
this, because later on the builders found that by making one 
vault cut across another all sorts of beautiful effects could be 
obtained; so the fan vaulting of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
at Westminster Abbey (Fig. 129) is a development of our 
barrel vault. 

The Normans could build a vault across a small space, but 
did not know how to do it over a large room, so we find in 
this great hall just what we do in most Norman cathedrals. 
In the former, the little rooms are vaulted in stone, but the 
hall has a beamed ceiling. In the latter, the side aisles are 
vaulted and the nave has a timber roof. 

Now let us see what was the difficulty which confronted 
the Norman builders of this great hall, its size being 39 feet 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS 


long by 31 feet wide. Their first idea, perhaps, was to throw 
beams across the narrowest way, the width, but this would 
have meant that these beams would have had to be at least 
34 feet long, to give a bearing on the walls at each end. There 
were plenty of forests in the twelfth century, but there were 
not any steam-saws, and all beams and boards and planks had 
to be cut out of the trees by hand, and it was a long and 
laborious business; so we find that the old builders econo¬ 
mised in the use of timber. ^X'hat they did in the case of this 
hall was to build the very beautiful arch across the width, and 
this enabled them to place the beams over longways to the 
hall, and these did not need to be longer than about 20 feet, 
because one end rested on the main wall and the other on the 
arch. These would be easy to obtain. Across them came the 
smaller joists of the floor above. 

So the arch was put in because it was a constructional 
necessity, and while they were doing it the old builders made 
it beautiful; which, if you come to think about it, is not at 
all a bad rule. From our point of view this little problem 
is worth consideration, because as we jog along through 
the centuries we shall always be running up against it, or 
similar ones which have been overcome, and always in a 
pleasant way. 

The windows of the great hall were very narrow, and of 
course did not have any glass; at night, or when the weather 
was very bad, they w-ere closed by wooden shutters, but 
during the daytime the wdnd must have blown through, and 
the draughts and smoke made w'hat wc should think a very 
uncomfortable house. 

The fireplace, built on an outside wall, had what is called 
a flue, or escape for the smoke, but this, instead of going up 
and finishing above the roof level in a chimney-stack, as flues 
do nowadays, was carried at an angle through the thickness 
of the w'all, and came out into the open air behind one of the 
buttresses. 

The gallery, which runs round the whole hall, was reached 
from the staircase in the angle turret, and must have been used 
for seeing what was going on in the hall below. The gallery 
is contrived in the thickness of the wall, and so takes up the 
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12 TH Century 


space which is used for the little rooms on the other floors. 
It is a verv beautiful feature, and adds greatly to the appearance 
of the hall. 

The furniture of this period was very simple, and consisted 
of tables, on trestles, and benches rather like school forms; 
there would have been one or two heavy chairs, or seats, and 
the floor was strewn with rushes. Meals were served in the 
great hall, and cooking is supposed to have been done in a 
kitchen in the bailey; but it is difficult to see how this could 



have been possible, or the food eatable on a winter’s day, 
if it had to be carried such a distance. In a manuscript of 
the early part of the twelfth century there is an illustration 
of a Norman butler in his office, and the servants who are 
assisting him are carrying food up an inside ladder, or stair¬ 
case. The large room on the first, or entrance, floor was no 
doubt used for cooking, besides serving as a guard-room; 
the plan of this floor is just the same as the great hall over— 
it has a fireplace and chambers in the thickness of the wall, 
so there was plenty of room for both purposes, and during 
ordinary times it would not have been necessary to maintain 
a large guard inside the keep. 

In the Bayeux tapestry Norman cooks are shown boiling a 
pot over one fire, and roasting at another, and then serving 
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COOKING AND FEASTS 


dinner through a doorway into the hall, and, in rather an 
amusing way, they take the food in upon the spits on which 
it has been roasting. See Fig. 8. 

Musicians often preceded the serv^ants, and played while 
the meat was being served; harpers came and recited 
romances. ISIinstrelsy was in high repute among the Normans; 
the king had a minstrel, and every gentleman of position 
maintained one, or more, as part of his household. Bands of 
acrobats and tumblers came and gave displays. 

___ Before we leave the Nor- 





man great hall, attention 
should be drawn to the zigzag 
ornament round the arches. 
The design is called the 
chevron pattern, and, hke the 
slender columns in the angles, 
is a sign of Norman work. 

The drawing. Fig. lo, 
shows the circular staircase 
in the angle tower of the 
keep. This was all built in 
stone, and a tumble down¬ 
stairs must have been a pain- 
tul experience. Each step had 
a circular piece worked on it at one end, and at the other 
was long enough to be built into the wall; the front edge 
of one step was laid on the back edge of the one below, and 
the circular piece in the centre fitted exactly over the one 
underneath, and in this way formed the central stone column, 
or newel. For a long time most staircases were like this one. 

The nobles probably had their manor-houses as well, in 
much the same way that the convents had granges on 
their outlying estates. In Jocehn’s Chronicle, a wonderful 
manuscript of the twelfth century, we read how Abbot Samson 
narrowly escaped being burned to death in 1182, when stay¬ 
ing at one of his granges, the only door of the upper story 
of the house being locked, and the windows too narrow to 
admit of escape. This sounds as if the abbot was in the solar 
Df a house rather like that illustrated in Fig. 55, and which 
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MANORS AND GRANGES 


I2 TH Century 


by that time had become typical of the thirteenth century. It 
is to these granges that we must look for inspiration as to 
how houses became more comfortable and less castle-like. It 
must needs have been a very courageous baron who would 
molest Abbot Samson, 
capable as he was of beard¬ 
ing Cceur-de-Lion himself; 
so, when the granges were 
planned, it was not so 
necessary to consider de¬ 
fence, and comfort could be 
studied. The monks appear 
to have followed a much 
older building tradition 
than the Norman Castle. 

In Vol. IV of our 
“Everyday Life” Series, we 
suggested that the Anglo- 
Saxon hall, which is de¬ 
scribed in Beowulf, was 
rather hke a glorified aisled 
barn, and this hall remained 
as the central feature of the 
English house until the 
time of Elizabeth. When 
the monks planned their 
granges they followed the 
old Anglo-Saxon buildings, 
and you can see the same 
idea in the living part of 
their monasteries. See plan. 

Fig. 13. The monks’ warm¬ 
ing-room was in the same 

position as the cellar with the solar over it; the hall suggested 
the refectory, and the kitchen and offices remained in the 
same position. 

The nobles, when visiting an abbot and staying at one of 
his granges, would be struck by the greater convenience 
and comfort of such a house, and so would follow it when 



Fig. 10. —The Staircase at 
Hedingham 
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Fig. II. —Booihln Pa.uncll Manor-House, 
Lincolnshire (Sydney R. Jones, del.) 

Thirteenth-Century’ Manor -1 louse, Fig. 53, PI. 12. 
Fourteenth-Century Manor-FIouse, Fig. 83, PI. 20. 
Fifteenth-Century Manor-House, Fig. 113 


building their 
manor-houses, 
adding more de¬ 
fensive works 
than would be 
necessary in the 
case of the abbots’ 
granges. 

The manor- 
house at Boothby 
Pagnell in Lin¬ 
colnshire is a 
happy survival of 
a small twelfth- 
century manor- 
house (Fig. ii). 
The heiress of 
the Boothby’s 
married one of 
the Pagnell family 
from Newport 
Pagnell in Buck¬ 
inghamshire. The 
arrangement is 
typical: a vaulted 
lower story used 
as a cellar, with¬ 
out any connec¬ 
tion with the 
upper living floor, 
which is reached 
by an outside 
stair. There are 
nice windows, and 
hreplaces on both 
floors connect¬ 
ing with a large 
chimney. 

As well we find 
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POSITION OF THE HALL 


I2 TH Century 


that halls were built inside the curtain-walls of the castles in 
addition to the keeps. This was the case with what is now 
called the Norman House at Christchurch, Hampshire, built 
between ii25-1150. 

In Beowulf the hall was obviouslv on the ground floor, 
but in the Bayeux tapestry, Harold is shown dining in a hall 
raised up to the first floor on a vaulted undercroft, with 
stairs leading up to the hall outside. This was done at Christ¬ 
church, and made it possible to have larger windows to the 
hall than if it had been on the ground floor. There appears to 
have been a kitchen at one end of the hall and a tower for the 
garderobes, and that is all. W’e illustrated this Christchurch 
house in Vol. IV of the “Everyday Life” Series, and we 
recommend our readers to go and see it. 

So far as the towns were concerned, there is a rather 
amusing and graphic picture of London and its work and play 
writtenby FitzStephen, who ‘lived in the reign of King Stephen, 
wrote in the Reign of Henry the Second, and deceased in 1191, 
in the Reign of Richard the First.' \\”e give a few extracts. 

H Description of the most honourable City of London 

The Situation thereof —Amongst the noble Cities of the World, 
honoured by Fame, the City of London is the one principal Seat of 
the Kingdom of England, whose Renown is spread abroad very 
far; but she transporteth her Wares and Commodities much 
farther, and advanceth her Head so much the higher. Happy she is 
in the Wholesomeness of the Air, in the Christian Religion, her 
Munition also and Strength, the Nature of her Situation, the 
Honour of her Citizens, the Chastity of her Matrons; very plentiful 
also in her Sports and Pastimes, and replenished with honourable 
Personages: All which I think meet severally to consider. 

The Temperateness of the Air. —In this Place, the Calmness of the 
Air doth mollify Men’s Minds, not corrupting them with Lusts, 
but preserving them from savage and rude Behaviour, and 
seasoning their Inclinations with a more kind and free Temper. 

On the Strength and Scite of the City. —It hath on the east Part a 
Tower Palatine, very large and very strong; whose Court and 
Walls rise up from a deep Foundation: The Mortar is tempered 
with the Blood of Beasts. On the West are two Castles well fenced. 
The Wall of the City is high and great, continued with seven Gates, 
which are made double, and on the North distinguished witfl 
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Turrets bv Spaces. Likewise on the South 'London hath been 
inclosed with 'SX'alls and Towers, but the large River of Thames, 
well stored with Fish, and in which the Tide ebbs and flows, by 
Continuance of Time, hath washed, worn away, and cast down 
those ■'X'alls. Farther, above in the west Part, the King’s Palace 
is eminently seated upon the River; an incomparable Building, 
having a Wall before it, and some Bulwarks : It is two Miles from 
the City, continued with a Suburb full of People. 

Of the Gardens planted. —Every-where without the Houses of the 
Suburbs, the Citizens have Gardens and Orchards planted with 
Trees, large, beautiful, and one joining to another. 

Of their Pastures. —On the north Side are Fields for Pasture, and 
open Meadows, very pleasant; among which the River Waters do 
flow, and the Wheels of the Mills are turned about with a delightful 
Noise. Very near lieth a large Forest, in which are woody Groves 
of wild Beasts; in the Coverts whereof do lurk Bucks and Does, 
wild Boars and Bulls. 

Of the Fields. —The arable Lands are no hungry Pieces of Gravel 
Ground; but like the rich Fields of Asia, which bring plentiful 
Corn, and fill the Barns of those that till them with a dainty Crop 
of the Fruits of Ceres. 

Of their Wells. —There are also about London, on the North of 
the Suburbs, choice Fountains of Water, sweet, wholesome, and 
clear, streaming forth among the glistening Pebble-stones: In 
this Number, '^olj well, Clerken-well, and Saint Clements’-well, are 
of most Note, and frequented above the rest, when Scholars and 
the Youth of the City take the Air abroad in the Summer Evenings. 

A good City, when it hath a good Lord. 

Flow the Affairs of the City are disposed. —. . . there is in London 
upon the River’s Bank a public Place of Cookery, among the 
Wines to be sold in the Ships, and in the Wine Cellars. There every 
Day you may call for any Dish of Meat, roast, fried, or boiled; 
Fish both small and great; ordinary Flesh for the poorer Sort, and 
more dainty for the Rich, as Venison and Fowl . . . 

Of Smithfield. —Without one of the Gates is a certain Field, plain 
[or smooth] both in Name and Situation. Every Friday, except 
some greater Festival come in the Way, there is a brave Sight of 
gallant Horses to be sold: Many come out of the City to buy or 
look on, to wit, Earls, Barons, Knights, Citizens, all resorting 
thither. It is a pleasant Sight there to behold the Nags, well 
fleshed, sleek and shining, delightfully walking . . . 

The Pests of LONDON. —The only Plagues of London are 
immoderate Drinking of idle Fellows, and often Fires. 
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Sea Fights. —In Faster Holidays they counterfeit a Sea Fight: A 
Pole is set up in the Middle of the River, with a Target well 
fastened thereon, and a young Man stands in a Boat which is 
rowed with Oars, and driven on with the Tide, who with his 
Spear hits the Target in his Passage; with which Blow, if he break 
the Spear and stand upright, so that he hold Footing, he hath his 
Desire; but, if his Spear continue unbroken by the Blow, he is 
tumbled into the Water, and his Boat passeth clear away . . . 

Summer Sports. —Upon the Holidays all Summer, the Youth is 
exercised in Leaping, Shooting, Wrestling, casting of Stones, and 
throwing of Javelins fitted with Loops for the Purpose, which 
they strive to fling beyond the Mark; they also use Bucklers, like 
fighting Men. As for the Maidens, they have their Exercise of 
Dancing and Tripping until Moon-light. 

Sport upon the Ice. —^^’’hen that great Moor, which washeth 
Moorfields, at the north WaU of the City, is frozen over, great 
Companies of young Men go to sport upon the Ice; then fetching 
a Run, and setting their Feet at a Distance, and placing their 
Bodies sidewise, they slide a great Way. Others take Heaps of Ice, 
as if it were great Mill-stones . . . 

. . . Some are practised to the Ice, and bind to their Shoes 
Bones, as the Legs of some Beasts, and hold Stakes in their Hands, 
headed with Sharp Iron, which sometimes they strike against the 
Ice; and these Men go on with Speed, as doth a Bird in the Air, or 
Darts shot from some warlike Engine . . . 

A good deal of information can be gathered from Building 
Regulations, issued in London in 1189, in the time of 
Richard i. Houses before that time had been very generally 
built of wood, and roofed with thatch, and the frequent fires 
made the citizens put their heads together to see how the 
destruction caused in this way could be prevented. Stone 
houses, covered with tiles, are pointed out as safer than those 
of wood. There are long descriptions of stone party-walls 
(those between the houses); these are to be 3 feet thick and 
16 feet high, so the houses could not have been very high, 
and apparently the rest of the house continued to be built of 
wood. The accommodation appears to have been a hall, or 
houseplace, on the ground floor, with perhaps a lean-to 
addition at the back for a kitchen, and the solar, or private 
room, a mere loft over the hall, and lighted by a window in 
the gable at the front. These would have been formed 
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naturally, as the roofs sloped down towards the party-wall 
at each side of the house. 

A twelfth-century street, then, would have been made up 
of a series of rather low gables, side by side, the gutters 
between spouting water on to the pavements under, during 
a storm. Some of the houses would have been higher than the 
others, because in these early by-laws of 1189 you are allowed 
to raise your half of the party-wall if you want to do so. 

In the counm-, the villeins’ cottages would be much the 
same—a simple oblong building, with a houseplace, and 
perhaps a small shed, or kitchen, at one end, and a loft over. 
Again, before we think of such accommodation as very rough, 
we must remember that people were used to hving in the 
open air, and, like sailors nowadavs, only caught colds when 
they went indoors. For example, the monks had the best 
opportunity of being comfortable, yet they passed most of 
their time in the cloisters, which were open in those days, 
and not yet filled with any glass. Some Norman street houses 
at Lincoln, one of them known as the Jews’ House, are 
still lived in; it is remarkable to think of their record of 
eight hundred years’ habitation. 

Now the next thing to consider is—how did William rule ? 
He waged war successfully, and was a great soldier; built 
castles and fortified towns; but he must have been able to 
do more than this, or he would not be remembered as a great 
man. His claim to greatness lies in the fact that he did what 
even the Danish Wars had not been able to do—bound the 
country together as one by the Feudal System. 

\\ illiam’s followers were rewarded by large grants of land, 
belonging to the Anglo-Saxons who were slain at the battle 
of Hastings, and to others whose estates were confiscated, 
and these lands they held direct from the king, and in return 
were bound to supply so many soldiers at the king’s call. 
This is very interesting, because, later on, people began to 
pay money instead of giving their services in this way. But 
in the Great War of 1914-1918 we had the same rule—• 
that you must fight for king and country if you enjoy the 
privileges of citizenship. 

It w'as not until the Conquest that England was supposed 
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to belong to the king. The Saxons always had the tribal idea 
that land belonged to the community, and they held it by 
common consent, and fought for it when there was a common 
danger; but the process by which they were aroused was a 
slow one, and the damage was often done before they were 
ready. Harold had great ditficulty in getting his men together, 
and this had always been the case wdth the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. They would not, or could not, combine, and so the 
Danes were able to do much more damage than would have 
been possible if they had found the natiyes united against 
them. Feudalism was to do away wdth all this. 

Under the Saxons the land was divided up into folk land, 
which belonged to the people, and consisted of what was 
left over after allotments had been made to the freemen; 
and common land, held by communities, but gradually 
becoming personal to a family if the dues and fines were 
paid, and knowm then as heir land. Book land generally 
consisted of grants to religious houses from the folk land. 

Right down to the Norman Conquest w-e End similar 
customs to those introduced by the Saxons in the fifth 
century. The freeman was the freeholder. Tacitus, the Roman, 
said of the Saxons, “They live apart, each by himself, as 
woodside, plain, or fresh spring attracts him”; which does 
not mean that they were quite solitary, but that each holding 
was occupied by a fantily, and all the different generations of 
that family. The holding had its common fields and grazing 
land, and the village itself was roughly fenced in. Each 
holding had its folk moot, a place where they met to frame 
their laws and customs. The headman of the village, or the 
chief, developed into the lord of the manor, and the chieftains 
became the kings. 

The Danish Wars had the effect of bringing the scattered 
communities together, and introduced the beginnings of 
the Feudal System, and so we find that the freeman became 
the villein of the lord. Under Canute, the freeman regained 
his position somewhat, as the lords were dispossessed of 
their lands. William maintained his hold on the land by 
making the Feudal System much more rigid. 

The Scutage Tax in 1159 allowed the barons to pay the 
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king a sum of money instead of following him to war. Thus 
began the first w'eakening of the Feudal System. There is an 
interesting account of how this worked in Jocehn of Brake- 
lond’s Chronicle. The king calls on the abbot for the services 
of four knights to go to France, and give aid against the 
king there. The knights demur, and say, “Neither had they, 
nor their fathers, ever gone out of England” for such a pur¬ 
pose ; so the abbot goes to France instead, and offers money, 
which is not accepted, and in the end hires four mercenaries. 

The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond brings us to the 
next everyday thing in England in the twelfth century—the 
Monastery. It must be emphasized that a monastery was not 
what so many people seem to think it was—a place where 
monks or nuns did nothing else but pray all day and half the 
night. The monastery was the centre of all the civilizing 
influences of the time. 

Europe had been in a turmoil for some hundreds of years, 
and the gentlemen of the day either hunted or fought, so it 
was left to the Church to civilize, and the monastery took up 
the work, and attracted all those men who wanted to do what 
we now call social work. 

Credit must be given to the Normans for the fact that they 
built not only castles but cathedrals and monasteries as w’ell. 
Many of these still remain; both Norwich and Ely Cathedrals 
are largely Norman, and both were originally the churches of 
Benedictine monasteries. It gives a good idea of religious 
life in those early days when it is realized that what we now 
call a cathedral was then in some cases only the private 
chapel of a convent; the cloisters and a few of the other 
buildings may remain, but what we now see is only a part of 
the original whole. Our plan on page 29 will explain this. 

Where the monastic church was used as a cathedral, it was 
called a conventual cathedral, the bishop took the place of 
the abbot, and had the right to preside in the chapter-house. 
The prior and convent looked after the buildings, and con¬ 
tinued to do so until the time of Henry viii, when they were 
replaced by deans and chapters of secular canons. Cathedrals 
of the old foundation had deans and secular canons from 
the start. 
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It may help if an explanation is given now of terms which 
will be frequentlv used in later pages. 

A Cathedral is the bishop’s church and the principal one 
in a diocese. 

A Diocese is that part of the country over which the 
bishop rules. 

See means the seat of a bishop, or where his cathedral is. 

The Parish originated with the holding of the lord, and 
his chaplain was the parish priest. The king’s chaplains 
became the bishops. 

Then it is very usual to talk about a house for monks as a 
monastery and one tor nuns as a convent. This is wrong. 
Convent is the term applied to the whole body either of 
monks or nuns, and the monastery means only the actual 
group of buildings, and it is used both for the houses of 
monks or nuns, though the latter can also be called a nunnery. 

Figs. 12 and 13 show a twelfth-century Benedictine 
monastery. One is a plan and the other a bird’s-eye view, 
and the plan has numbers which correspond with those in 
the text, and will enable the uses of the various buildings to 
be followed. The top of each picture is the north, the right- 
hand side is the east, the left hand the west, and the bottom 
the south. So, starting at the left hand, or to the west, where i 
is marked, we enter by the gatehouse into the great court. 
Here all were free to come who had any business to do, and 
it must have presented a busy scene, crowded with pilgrims, 
knights and men-at-arms, merchants and minstrels. There 
was a porter at the gatehouse, to guard. At z was the almonry, 
where alms were given to the poor, and sometimes there was 
a school close by for poor children. At 3 were the stables 
and granaries. Here the horses of the guests and travellers 
were put up. It is doubtful if there were many inns in England 
where travellers could obtain food and lodging until the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

In the towns there were ale-houses, cook-shops, and 
hostelries, because, a little later, in the time of John, 1212, 
we read that, after a fire, “all ale-houses be forbidden except 
those licensed by the Common Council, and that no baker 
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Fig. 12.—Exterior of Benedictine Monastery 
Carthusian Monastery, Fig. 126 


bake or ale-wife brew by night with reeds or straw, but 
wood only”; also, “all cook-shops be whitewashed.” 

It was part of the duty of monks to entertain strangers. 
Their accommodation was divided up: just south of the 
gatehouse, at 4, was the place for the poorer guests and 
pilgrims, at 5 would be placed the merchants and like folk; 
and at 6 was the abbot’s or prior’s lodging, where nobles or 
the king would be entertained. Jocelin of Brakelond’s 
Chronicle is interesting, as it gives an idea of the great size 
of the twelfth-century monastery. He says that after Abbot 
Samson’s installation, “he retired to his chamber, spending 
his day of festival with more than a thousand dinner guests 
with great rejoicing.” 

Jocehn also gives a note of how guests were entertained. 
“When the abbot is at home, he is to receive all guests of 
whatsoever condition they may be, except religious and 
priests of secular habit, and except their men who present 
themselves at the gate of the court in the name of their 
masters; but if the abbot be not at home, then all guests of 
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Fig. 13. —Plan of Benedictine Monastery 


1 The Gatehouse 

2 The Almonry 

3 Stables and granaries 

4 Place for the poorer 

guests and pilgrims 

5 Place for merchants, 

etc. 

6 Abbot’s or prior’s 

lodge 

7 Church 


8 Cloister 

9 Outer parlour 

10 Slype or passage way 

11 Small cloister 

12 Chapter house 

13 Parlour 

14 Stores or cellars 

15 Lavatories 

16 \X arming room 

17 Refectory 


18 Kitchens and offices 

19 Bakehouse, Mill and 

Brew-house 

20 Inhrmary 

21 Misericorde 

22 Infirmary Chapel 

23 Infirmary Kitchen 

24 Cemetery 

25 Gardens and fish¬ 

ponds 


whatsoever condition are to be received by the cellarer up to 
thirteen horses. But if a layman or clerk shall come with more 
than thirteen horses, they shall be entertained by the servants 
of the abbot, either within the court-lodge, or without, at 
the expense of the abbot.” 

At 7 was the church, and the west door was generally 
placed opposite the gatehouse, so that on saints’ days it could 
be opened for processions. The north door was used by the 
people when there were special services for them in the nave, 
but the monks used the choir, which extended into the nave. 

At 8 was the cloister, and this was a very important part 
of the monastery. When we go round a cathedral now, we 
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are struck bv the beauty of the vaulted walks, with the arched 
and traceried openings on the garth, or space in the middle; 
but when it was built it served not only as a corridor leading 
to the various parts of the building, but a place where the 
monks spent a great part of their time. For this reason it was 
usually placed to the south of the church, so as to be on the 
sunny side. 

The north walk, which is the one next to the church, was 
reserved for study, and little places called carrels were some¬ 
times formed on the side next the garth, like small studies, 
where the monks could read their manuscripts. A drawing is 
given in the fifteenth-century chapter (Fig. 128) showing 
this, and Fig. 65 one of the aumbries or cupboards in which 
they were kept. 

The east walk was very much used, because it led to the 
chapter-house, the passage to the infirmary, and the refectory. 
It was in the east walk that the abbot washed the feet 
of thirteen poor men, representing Christ and the twelve 
Apostles, on the Thursday before Easter (Maundy Thursday). 

The south walk was parallel to the refectory, and in the 
west walk were taught the novices who wished to become 
monks. In some of the old cloisters little figures used for 
playing games are cut in the stone benches. 

At 9 was the outer parlour, where a porter sat who kept 
the cloister door, and here merchants could come to sell 
their wares, or monks receive visits from their relatives after 
the chapter. 

This is perhaps a convenient place to state that our plan 
must not be taken as being an exact copy of any particular 
monastery. The Benedictines generally built on somewhat 
similar lines, but the positions of the various parts were often 
varied to suit local requirements. Thus at Westminster 
Abbey the outer parlour was at the west end of the south 
cloister walk. 

At 10 was the slype, or passage-way, leading to the scrip¬ 
torium, or place where the monks wrote their manuscripts. 
In these days before printing, all the church service books 
were made by hand and beautifully illuminated, and there 
must have been much letter-writing as well to carry on the 
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business of the convent, so it was done in these little rooms, 
each of which had a window to the north, and a door opposite 
opening on to the north walk of the smaller cloister at ii. 

At 12 was the chapter-house, or parliament of the convent. 

At 13 was the parlour, or place where the monks could 
talk, and generallv there were stairs up from here to the 
monks’ dormitory above. This latter was a long upper 
chamber, which connected as well with the south transept of 
the church, so that the monks could easilv go there for their 
services during the night. 

At 14 were various stores and cellars. 

At 15 were lavatories, in two stories, the upper com¬ 
municating by a bridge with the south end of the monks’ 
dormitory for use at night. 

At 16 was the warming-room, where the monks could 
warm themselves, after service in the church on a cold 
winter’s day, and in those days churches were not heated. 
The Romans had been able to do it very well indeed, here in 
England, seven or eight centuries before, but the manner of 
doing it had long since been forgotten. 

At 17 w'as the refectory, where they all fed, and near the 
door to the south walk of the cloister there was always a 
place where the monks could wash their hands, with, close 
by, a recess where the towels were kept. 

At 18 were the kitchens and offices, opening out on to 
a courtyard, around which were grouped the bakehouse, 
mill, and brewhouse at 19. 

At 20 was the infirmary, where sick monks could lie, and 
21 was the misericorde, where such of them as needed it 
were allowed to eat meat. The infirmary had its own chapel 
at 22, and kitchen at 23. 

The monks’ cemetery was at 24, to the north of the church, 
and the gardens for growing vegetables, with the fish-ponds, 
were to the east, at 25. A site was selected which had a stream 
of good water, and this was diverted to form the fish-ponds, 
and then taken on to the various parts of the monastery to 
take away the drainage, and turn the water-mill which ground 
the corn to make bread. 

This, then, is what many twelfth-century monasteries 
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must have looked like. As time went on, the cloister, which 
perhaps had been built in wood at the start, was rebuilt, say 
in the fourteenth century, in stone, or the chapter-house was 
beautiiied. A central tower fell down, or there was a fire, and 
the parts destroyed were rebuilt in the work of the period. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, the need for the monastic parts of the building passed 
away, and so thev fell into disrepair, or were altered out of 
all recognition; but here and there parts remain. There are 
fine remains of the domestic parts of the monasteries at 
Chester and Durham and elsewhere, but perhaps the most 
extensive are at Cleeve Abbey, near Washford, in Somerset, 
where the church has vanished. At Westminster Abbey, the 
boys of Westminster School use what was the old monks’ 
dormitory as a schoolroom, and they have the abbot’s hall, 
which at Westminster is on the west side of the west walk of 
the cloister, as a dining-hall. Lucky boys, to be taught in the 
shadow of that glorious abbey, and feed in an abbot’s hall! 

An idea of the size of the old monasteries may be gained 
by giving the dimensions of some of the parts. At West¬ 
minster the dormitory was 170 feet long, and the refectory 
was 130 feet long by 38 feet wide. The kitchen at Canterbury 
was 45 feet square, and at Worcester 3 5 feet. The guest-hall 
at Canterbury was 150 feet long by 40 feet wide; so it can be 
seen they could accommodate plenty of visitors. 

Now for the constitution of the convent. At the head came 
the abbot, then the prior, who was his chief assistant. There 
was a sub-prior, and the monks. The chantor, or precentor, 
acted as singer and librarian. The sacristan took care of the 
church and the buildings. The cellarer was the steward, 
who controlled all the business side. The hospitaller looked 
after the guests, and the infirmarer the sick, while the 
almoner distributed the alms. The master of the novices 
was responsible for their education. 

The monks’ day started at midnight, and the new day was 
ushered in with prayer. This first service was called Matins. 
The sub-sacristan rang a bell in the monks’ dormitory, where 
they had gone to bed at 7.30 in the evening in the winter and 
8.30 in the summer. 
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They descended directly into the church, by stairs from 
the dormitory, down into the south transept. After a brief 
interval. Lauds commenced about one o’clock, and by 
half-past one or two all the monks were back in bed again. 

They were roused at seven in the morning for Prime, 
which did not take very long, and was followed by an early 
Mass for the servants and workpeople, of whom there were 
a great number, and while this was being celebrated the 
monks washed and finished dressing. 

Before the next Mass the monks had breakfast, of about 
j lb. of bread and j pint of wine or beer. There was not any 
tea, coffee, or cocoa in the twelfth century, but there may 
have been porridge sometimes. 

This next Mass preceded the daily chapter, held about 
nine o’clock. Here a junior monk, who was also the weekly 
reader in the refectory at meals, read out notices of the lives 
of the martyrs and saints who would be commemorated on 
the following day, and after, there was a discussion on the 
affairs of the house, seals were put to any documents, and 
any erring monks were punished. 

As touching on the discipline in the monastery, Jocelin 
gives us an interesting account of a mutiny of the monks, 
accustomed to the easy wavs of Abbot Hugo, against the 
stricter rule of Samson, who goes away so that his anger may 
cool, and on his return says: “I would have taken vengeance 
on thee, had not I been angry.” So they were punished, and 
then; “On the morrow morning we decided on humbling 
ourselves before the abbot, by word and gesture, in order to 
mitigate his mind. And so accordingly was done. He, on the 
other side, replying with much humility, yet always alleging 
his own justice and turning the blame on us, W'hen he saw 
that we were conquered, became himself conquered. And 
bursting into tears, he swore that he had never grieved so 
much for anything in the world as for this, first on his own 
account, and then secondly and chiefly for the public scandal 
which had gone abroad, that St. Edmund’s monks were 
going to kill their abbot.” 

Continuing with the monks’ day, the chapter finished 
about 9.30, leaving half an hour for conversation in the 
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cloister before High Mass at ten. In this interval the officials 
settled the business of the dav, and it must be remembered 
that the convent had large estates which had to be managed, 
and the monks were great builders and must be given credit 
for much of the advance which was made in the arts and 
crafts of the day. 

Dinner followed at eleven, and lasted half an hour, the 
monks washing their hands before and after the meal; when 
this was finished the junior monks and novices played games 
in the garden, and the elders slept for an hour. During the 
afternoon the monks worked, and it will be remembered 
that St. Benedict, when he founded the Order in the sixth 
centurv, expressly arranged that his monks should do manual 
labour, and thus keep their bodies healthy and strong. They 
were great gardeners, growing vegetables and medicinal herbs. 

Vespers were at five o’clock in the winter and six in the 
summer, and then supper followed; after came Collations 
and reading in the chapter-house, followed by a short interval 
in the cloister in the summer and the warming-house in the 
winter. At seven in the winter and eight in the summer came 
Compline, and half an hour later all would be in bed, until 
they were roused again at midnight for Matins. 

This was the way the old monks passed their days; it was 
a very peaceful and well-ordered existence, and there is little 
wonder that it attracted the studious man. The popular 
idea of the monk is that he was a fat man in a frock, who 
either fished or ate large dinners, and the real work that he 
did is sometimes lost sight of. Sheltered by the cloister and 
protected by their vocation, they were able, in a rough-and- 
tumble age, while the barons spent their time fighting or 
hunting, to build up all the influences which were to civilize 
England. The nunneries for women were conducted on 
much the same lines. 

There is an interesting account in Jocelin of Brakelond’s 
Chronicle of how the monks elected an abbot, and were 
helped to do so by King Henry the Second. Jocelin entered 
St. Edmundsbury in 1174, and the abbot there was Hugo, 
who was a very old man. The convent under his rule had 
got badly into debt. The Jews, who had lent him money. 
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charged enormous interest, and poor Abbot Hugo was 
distracted. He went on pilgrimage to Canterbury in 118o, but 
being thrown from his mule near Rochester, dislocated his 
knee, and died as a result of the fever caused by the bruises; 
and, sad to relate, his servants plundered his apartments as 
soon as he was dead. The king placed an inspector over the 
monasterv, and meanwhile collected the revenues, and it was 



not until 1182 that they could set about electing a new abbot. 
Six of the elders selected the names of three of their own 
monks whom they considered suitable, writing them down 
in a document which was sealed. And then the prior and 
twelve monks set off with it to see the king at Waltham; 
they walked there, their frock-skirts looped over elbow. 
Thereupon the king called on them to nominate three, and 
this being already done, the seal was broken, and the names 
found to be, Samson the sub-sacristan, Roger the cellarer, 
and Hugo the third prior. The king called for three other 
names, whereupon the prior was named as one, the sacristan 
as the second, and Dennis, apparently a monk, the third. 
With these nominations the king asked for three from other 
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convents, and so they gave the prior of St. Faith, a monk of 
St. Neots, and another of St. Albans, and there were then 
nine names. The king then said three names might be struck 
off, and so those of the three strangers went. The sacristan 
withdrew, and the king ordered two more names to be 
struck off, and then another, which meant that Hugo the 
third prior and the monk Dennis retired, leaving onlv 
Samson and the prior. The venerable Dennis made a speech 
“commending the persons of the prior and Samson, but 
alwavs in the corner ot his discourse brought Samson in,” 
and Samson it was who was elected, and returned as abbot to 
the monastery he left as sub-sacristan. This meant that he 
ranked as a peer, was lord of the manor, and had “fifty 
knights under him.” 

For four years Samson had hard work paying off the Jews, 
and this done, they were marched over the borders and bid 
never return. 

The principal Monastic Order was that founded bv St. 
Benedict in .-t.D. 529. To the three vows of obedience, povertv, 
and chastity he added that of manual labour for seven hours 
each day. This kept the monks in good health and happv. 
The Benedictines were the largest Order, and celebrated for 
their learning. St. Augustine, the apostle of the Anglo- 
Saxons, was a Benedictine. 

Our illustration (Fig. iz) is of a Benedictine monasterv. 

The Carthusians had their principal monasterv at the 
Charterhouse in London, which after the dissolution of the 
monasteries was rescued by Thomas Sutton and turned into 
the Charterhouse School. 

A description of the life led in a Carthusian monasterv and 
details of the buildings are given in the chapter on the 
fifteenth century, see Fig. 126, p. 214. 

The Cistercians were farmers, and did a great deal for 
agriculture. They largely reclaimed the land in the north 
which had been wasted by the Conqueror. They generally 
settled down in some very remote place, near a good river, 
so that they could water their land. Their buildings greatly 
resembled those of the Benedictines, but are frequentlv a 
little later in architectural style. Transitional or Early English. 
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Because they were placed far from centres of population, 
their churches could not be used after the Dissolution as 
cathedrals or parish churches, and have fallen into ruin, a 
great tragedy of English building. Nevertheless thev are 
lovely and pleasant even in decav; think of such piles as 
Fountains, Rievaulx and Byland in Yorkshire, with Tintern 
in the west and Beaulieu and Netley in the south. 

The Augustinians were founded in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and there were other Orders. 

The monks founded hospitals at places of pilgrimage, and 
along the high roads, for the entertainment of poor pilgrims 
and travellers. Some were for lepers, others for poor and 
infirm persons, who were called bedesmen. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in London is a survival of a much older institution 
of this description. As time went on, other people gathered 
round the monasteries, and so towns sprang up. 

Then there were the Military Orders. The Knights of the 
Temple, or Templars, were founded under Augustinian rule 
at Jerusalem in iii8, between the first and second Crusades. 
They undertook the task of escorting pilgrims from the 
coast up to Jerusalem, to protect them from the infidel, and 
to wage war against the latter in defence of the Cross. In 
addition to these duties the Templars took the usual vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. The Order was founded in 
England by Stephen, and the Temple Church in London 
bears memory to them. 

The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or the Knights 
Hospitallers, not originallv a military Order, was founded 
in 1092 to afford hospitality to pilgrims to the Holy Land, 
and to care for the sick and wounded Crusaders. In the 
twelfth centurv thev became military, and with the Templars 
maintained a standing army for the defence of Jerusalem. 
When Palestine was lost they moved to Cyprus, then Rhodes, 
and finally Malta, where the buildings they erected still 
remain. They exercised a very useful influence in checking 
the Mohammedan invaders of Europe. The Hospitallers 
were introduced into England by Henry i, and founded 
here houses for novices to be trained in piety and military 
exercises. 
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The Trinitarians were founded in 1197 to rescue Christian 
captives, and were commonly called Mathurins. 

Having thus spoken of the various religious Orders, and 
more especially of the monasterv and of the life that was led 
within its walls, it may be as well to try and understand 
something of the part these Orders played in developing the 
architecture of the time, and here we shall find that their 
influence was very great indeed. 

Fig. 15 shows the aisle of a monastic church, and 
the point to which we first want to draw attention is the 
vaulted roof. In Fig. 7 the plain barrel vaulting which 
was employed to cover the recesses at each side of the fire¬ 
place is particularly mentioned, and this was said to be like 
an ordinary railway tunnel. Now the vault to this aisle, 
which is illustrated, shows the next development, and it is 
a very important one indeed. There is the same barrel vault 
or railway tunnel along the aisle, but crossing it at right 
angles are other barrel vaults following the lines of the 
arches into the nave, and between each intersection so 
formed is a semicircular arch. 

At the actual line of the intersection of the two semi¬ 
circular barrel vaults an angle was formed, which was called 
the groin. Each bay of the vaulting, between the semicircular 
arches, was a square, and the line of the groin, if you were 
making a plan, would run diagonally across it. The first 
thing the old builders found out was that the actual elevation 
of the groin was that of an ellipse, or waggon-shaped, and 
this must be so because the groin springs or starts from the 
same line, and only rises to the same height as the arches 
crossing the aisle, which are semicircular, and as its span is 
wider, because it goes across the diagonal of the bay, it must 
be of a flatter shape. 

Now as to the way these early vaults were constructed. 
The semicircular arches across the aisle were built first, then 
rough wooden centres or moulds, of the shapes of the 
diagonal or groin, were put up, boards were laid on the top 
and the vault was constructed in what is called rubble, only 
rough stones, not shaped as to the arches, when they are 
called voussoirs. When this was set, the centering was taken 
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Fic. 15.—The Aisle of a Monastic Church 
(based on the Norman work at Ely) 

Barrel Vault, Fig. 7. Thirteenth-Century Vaulting, Fig. 51. Fourteenth- 
Century Vaulting, Figs. 95, 97. Fifteenth-Century Vaulting, Figs. 128, 129. 

down, and the vault was plastered on its underside. The 
first thing the old builders discovered was that the vault, by 
of the shape of the groins being flatter than semi- 
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circles, looked rather dumpv; next, that the centre or crown 
of the vault was too flat, and the stones were inclined to 
fall out, and this applied as well to the groins themselves. 

So the next step was to make the profile or true elevation 
of the groin semicircular, but this raised the crown of the 
vault considerable above the tops of the semicircular arches 
crossing the aisle, and so to remedy this these latter were 
taken up straight for the necessarv distance to get over this, 
and then made semicircular as before. This was called stilting. 
But here again another difliculty was encountered: the now 
semicircular groins, and the stilted crossing arches, all 
sprung or started from the same level, but the groins at once 
started curving away, because they were true semicircles, 
whereas the stilted arches went up straight for a foot or so. 
This was found to be ugly, because it made the crossing 
arches look as if they had been pushed in at the bottom 
between the two groins, and a good example of this is to be 
seen in the chancel of Kernel Hempstead Church, Herts. 
We give an illustration of this, Fig. 79, Vol. IV “Everyday 
Life” Series, Anglo-Saxon and Norman Times. The next step 
was to spring all from the same level, but make the arches 
across the aisle pointed, and, if you think, this was the true 
solution of the difliculty; but it took a long time, and when 
it was done the thirteenth century had arrived. The groin 
lines, too, were strengthened by the addition of stone ribs. 
Another surprise for the Norman builders was the discovery 
that by crossing their vaults as described, they concentrated 
the thrust at particular points, and it became necessary to 
make their buttresses outside of more projection. The drawing 
shows the cushion-shaped capitals to the columns and other 
details which are characteristic of Norman work. 

This may seem a rather long and tedious explanation, but 
it is very necessary to understand the development of vaulting 
if we are really to follow the growth of Gothic architecture. 

Another point to be remembered is, that when Henry ii 
came to the throne, in 1154, it not only brought to an end 
the disastrous anarchy of the days of Stephen and Maud, 
but made England once more part of a great power. From 45 
to, say, A.D. 410 we were part of an empire that stretched 
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across Europe from Babvlon to Britain. At the end of the 
twelfth century, Henrv the Second ruled all the land from the 
Pyrenees up through the western part of France; and Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and Wales were his vassals. VC'here the king’s 
law ran, an Englishman was free to go, and going, came back 
with new ideas, and a fresh outlook on life. This is reflected in 
the Everyday Things. Take Hedingham, the subject of Figs. 4 
to 7, built in 1130, and you have a typical Norman keep; but 
with Orford, built by Henrv 11, and finished in 1167, you have 
something which is much the same, and yet quite different. 

To-day the river ^Vlde rises in the inward parts of Suffolk, 
and, being joined bv various tributaries, by the time it has 
arrived at Snape is a quite presentable stream, and so it goes 
towards the sea at Aldeburgh, where, perhaps only two or 
three hundred yards from its destination, it changes its 
mind, direction, and name, and flows due south parallel with 
the sea, and divided from it by a great shingle bank, to reach 
it at last, twelve miles away at Shingle Street. In this last 
stage it is called the Orr, and here from the earliest times has 
been the pleasant little town of Orford, and in the time of 
Henry it must have been an important trading centre for 
him to build a castle there. 

As a result of the work of IMr. Cautley, the architect, the 
castle is now safe to go over, and for 6d. you are allowed to 
do so. We must now examine the plan of Orford, Fig. 16, 
and we hope none of our readers will say they cannot under¬ 
stand plans. We write these books, not to amuse boys and 
girls, but to stimulate them; we hope that many of them will 
become great architects and engineers; will paint pictures 
and write books; will become creative artists. As such the\' 
must make plans, and make them first; the pretty-prett\“ part 
is added later—so our readers must be interested in plans. 
Studying Fig. 16, the first consideration of the designer of 
Orford seems to have been to get rid of the blind angle which 
occurred in the square keep, as at Hedingham. In Fig. 6, it is 
obvious that there was an area at the angles, which the archers 
on the battlements could not reach without exposing them¬ 
selves, but at Orford, by adopting a polygonal shape for the 
keep, and by having the three turrets as projecting bastions, 
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no part of the walls, or their foundations, were out of 
observation from the battlements over. 

Pi. 3 shows the exterior of Orford. Like Hedingham, the 
entrance to the keep was on the first-floor level. The stairs 



Fig. 1 6 . —Orford Castle, Suffolk. (From Air. Cautlcy’s plan) 


up, shown on the sketch, are modern but probably on the 
old lines. The entrance was defended by a portcullis, in 
addition to a stout oak door. It leads into the porter’s lodge, 
with a dungeon under. Two more doors had to be passed to 
get into the guard-room, and the staircase, in one turret, was 
only reached by going through the guard-room. This fine 
room had three windows like those shown in Fig. 17, with a 
chamber in one turret and the kitchen in another. 
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I<;xtcrior' of Orfortl Castle, buiiolk (the liattlcments restored) The Chapel at Orford Castle, Suffolk 

'I'welfth-Ccnturv Castle, Ifes. 4 7- Thirleenth-Ceiilury Castle, 
lags. 57, 47-50. Sieges, Pis. 19, 55. Pouiteenth-Centiiry 
Castle, Ko 


























I iG. 17,—Oliord Castle, Suffolk. The Great Mall. (Ih^ Cjallery 

restored) 

It is here that we hnd the twelfth-century sink as Fig. 18 
with its ingenious drain through the thickness of the wall 
to spout outside. Fig. 19 is the type of jug that would have 
been washed. 

Underneath the guard-room on the ground-floor level, 
but only reached by going down the staircase, was the great 
store room of the castle, and in the centre, the well, so that 

















Fig. i8 . —Twelfth-Century Kitchen Sink at Orford Castle, Suffolk 


water was secured in time of siege. The great hall, as Figs. i6 
and 17, was on w'hat we should call the second floor, over 
the guard-room on the first, and the plan shows how 
cunningly the chambers and smaller recesses were contrived 
in the thickness of the walls. 

Now we come to one of the very interesting details of 
Orford. The guard-room and the great hail are two noble 
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rooms. The first some 22 feet high, the second nearly 27 feet. 
It is obvious that the small chambers in the turrets did not 
need to be so high, so two were placed one over the other in 
the same height as the big rooms, or as we should say now, 
in a mezzanine. In the guard-room a little staircase at the 
left-hand side of 
the fireplace leads 
up to a room for 
the Captain of the 
Guard in the north 
turret. Half - way 
up the stairs in 
the south turret a 
passage in the 
thickness of the 
wall leads first to 
the chapel as PI. 3, 
built over the por¬ 
ter’s lodge at the 
entrance, and then 
the passage-way is 
continued along 
to the west turret 
where the priests’ 
chamber, complete 
with garderobe, 
and wardrobe, was 
placed. 

The main staircase continues up to the battlements, where 
one of the turrets was used as a bake-house, and the ovens are 
still there, and in the other was a guard-room for the sentries 
keeping a look-out for hostile craft who might be thinking of 
raiding the port of Orford below. If, by any chance, you are 
not interested in architecture, and can’t spare a thought for 
the great king who reigned over Western Europe, and if you 
don’t care very much about his castle and its architect, then you 
will reap a reward when you reach the battlements, which you 
will not deserve, in one of the most beautiful views in Suffolk, 
from the battlements across the marshes to the sea beyond. 

F* 



Fig. 19. —Ewer found in Fcnchurch Street, 
probably Twelfth Century. (British Museum) 
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Before we leave Orford, two things must be noted. First, 
that the keep was originally the centre of an elaborate scheme of 
curtain walls wliich have now disappeared. Secondly, that the 
keep is more completely a house under one roof than anything 

which followed it for 

ft 

' — many years. 

Leaving buildings, 
we can turn to the 
details of country life 
in the twelfth century; 
here we shall find that 
the Domesday Survey 
is valuable, because not 
only does it give us an 
idea of how much land 
was cultivated, and how 
many people there were 
in England in 1085, but 
it also tells us what they 
were doing. The Com¬ 
missioners set them¬ 
selves to find out “the 
name of the manor, 
who held it in the time 
of King Edward the 
Confessor and who held 
it now, how many hides 
there were in each 
manor, how many 
ploughs on the domain, how many men, how many villeins, 
how many cottars, how many bondsmen, how many free¬ 
men, how many socmen (freemen paying a fixed rent), how 
much wood, how much meadow, how much pasture; what 
mills, what fish-ponds—how much it was worth, and 
whether more could be got out of it than now.” 

An entry in Domesday Book reads something like this: 
“The Land of William of Braiose.—The land is of three 
ploughs. The whole extent of arable is three ploughlands, 
though it was only assessed at two hides. There is one in the 
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domain (William manages one ploughland himself), and five 
villeins and cottars with two ploughs (there are two teams in 
the domain). There is a mill of i8 shilhngs-worth and a 
fishery of 50 pence-worth.” And so England was parcelled 
out tor the Conqueror to estimate the value of his spoil. 

The land was measured bv the hide, suling, or caracute 
which equalled about 120 of our acres. It was found that 
about 5,000,000 acres were cultivated; that there were about 
300,000 families, with a population of 2,000,000. We read 
of 9,300 landowners and clergv, 12,000 freeholders, 23,000 
socmen or yeomen, 109,000 villeins or copyholders, 90,000 
cottarsorsmall copyholders,25,000bondsmenor landless men. 

The counties were divided into hundreds, and the hundreds 
into manors. The manors contained the demesne, or domain, 
which was the lord’s own land, and the holding of the villeins, 
which averaged 30 acres, or a virgate or yardland. The 
cottars had perhaps a cottage and 5 acres. Now as to how all 
this worked. We must, if we want to understand the twelfth 
century, forget all about the twentieth, and its constant talk 
of money; in the twelfth, instead of paying rent in money, 
you rendered sendee. The lord held his land from the king 
on this condition—he had to promise to help the king, and 
be his man, and this same idea ran through the whole of the 
society of the time. Here are typical conditions on which a 
villein held land. In the spring he had to plough 4 acres for 
his lord, and each villein supplied two oxen for the lord’s 
plough team for three days in the winter, three in the spring, 
and one in the summer. In addition he must work three days 
a week on the lord’s land, or pav a yearly toll of 2s. i|d., a 
hen, and sixteen eggs. He must follow his lord to war, and 
sit in his court of justice, and uphold customs which were 
to become laws. So if he had his duties, he also had his 
rights, and w'e call him a copyholder, because the terms of 
his holding were copied into the Court Roll, and so long as 
he rendered service in accordance with these, he could not 
be turned out. It was not to the lord’s interest to oppress his 
villeins any more than it would be to a modern farmer’s 
advantage to ill-treat his horses. The two classes depended 
very much on one another, and continued to do so until the 
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time of the Black Death, which altered the conditions of 
country life. It is very usual to think of the villein as a 
miserable bondsman, whereas in reality he formed the back¬ 
bone of the countryside, free on three days in the week to 
work on his own holding, owning cattle, and having the 
great interest of doing well or badly, in just the same measure 
that he was industrious or lazy. He was tied to the land, and 
could not leave his manor, except with the lord’s consent; 
but then in all probability it never entered his head to do so, 
unless he went to the wars in France, or on a pilgrimage. 
The lord was in much the same position under the Feudal 

System. The villein was probably 
just as well off as the farm labourer 
of to-day, with nothing except his 
wage to look forward to, if not 
better. The villein’s condition, 
like that of the labourer, de¬ 
pended on his master. In Jocelin’s 
Chronicle we read that “coming 
down from London through the 
forest, I inquired of an old woman 

Fig. 2I.-A Shepherd 

wood this was, and of what 
manor; who was the master, who the keeper? The old 
woman answered, the wood belonged to the new Abbot of 
St. Edmunds, was the manor of Harlowy and the keeper of 
it was one Arnald. Hotv did he behave to the people of the 
manor.-" I asked further. She answered that he used to be a devil 
incarnate, an enemy of God, and a flaver of the peasant’s 
skins—skinning them like live eels as the manner of some is ; 
but that now he dreads the new abbot, knowing him to be a 
wise and sharp man, and so treats the people reasonably.” 

In times of peace the village was like one large farm—the 
common fields were ploughed, harrowed, sown, and reaped 
by the joint labours of all the villeins, and each of the latter’s 
holdings consisted of a strip, or strips, in the open fields. 
The Bayeux Tapestry (PI. 4) not only deals with military 
details of the Conquest but gives illustrations of the occupa¬ 
tions of the countryside. A ploughman is ploughing, then 
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comes a man who scatters the seed broadcast, while another 
leads a horse-drawn harrow, and a boy scares the crows away 
by slinging stones at them. The whole group is very much 
like that shown in the I.uttrell Psalter, which we have used 
to illustrate agriculture in the fourteenth century, except 
that the plough is different, and of the two-wheeled variety. 
It is drawn by an animal that suggests an ox, and appears to 
be harnessed like a horse, and not yoked like an ox. Had the 
designer of the tapestry known we were going to attempt a 
restoration as Fig. 22, he, or she, might have taken a little 
more trouble with the details. As it is, there is no doubt at all 
about the two wheels, or the coulter behind them which 



makes the vertical cut, and what appears to be a furrow 
board. The country must have looked very different then, 
because the fields were not enclosed with hedges, but divi¬ 
sions were made bv leaving what were called baulks of turf. 
The woods were used for feeding swine; the cattle grazed 
on the common land, and were largely killed off in the late 
autumn, because what we now call root crops were not then 
grown, and so it was difficult to feed cattle in the winter. 
There were meadows for making hay; thirty-eight vineyards 
are mentioned in Domesday Book, and a good deal of wine 
was made. Everybody kept bees to get honey for sweetening 
purposes—remember you could not buy pounds of sugar in 
those days. The peasants’ food consisted of pigs’ flesh, and 
domestic fowls, vegetables, fruit, eggs, and cheese, the latter 
sometimes made from ewes’ milk. Meat was much eaten, and 
as in the winter it was salted, and salt was difficult to obtain, 
it was probablv not verv well cured, and this accounted for 
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THE HEALING ART 


the many skin diseases often confused with leprosy, for 
medicine and medical treatment were still a curious mixture 
of knowledge and quackery. 

Nevertheless a great school of learning had come into being 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries at Salerno in Italy. 


The legend is that the school was founded by a Jew, a Greek, 
an Italian and a IMoor; the reality underlying the legend is 
contained in the fact that the study of medicine had its root 
in these four cultures. On a Greek vase of 400 b.c. is painted 
a decoration of a doctor attending his patients, and the Greek 

t school of medicine is too well 

known to need explanation. 

Rome carried on the tradi- 

adding her practical 

weight in the form of the first 

/(uP\ I hospital system, and Latin 

L treatises on medicine, derived 

from the Arabic medicinal lore 

'AliV ) of the Moors in Spain, and 

usually translated by Jews, 

were written in the first 
Fig. 23.—A Physician , . . ^ . , , 

halt ot the eleventh century. 

These treatises contained the nucleus of all mediaeval medicine. 

The founding of universities in the thirteenth century in manv 

places in Europe gave still further impetus to the study, and 

a school of surgery was started at Bologna at this time. 

In the twelfth century an abbess near Bingen in Germany 

wrote a manuscript on the healing powers of plants, animals 

and minerals, with a small treatise also on the methods of 

employing medicine. 

The monasteries took their share in the care of the sick. 
Their regime was generally that of kindnes.s, comparative 
cleanliness and good food, together with a few simple herbal 
remedies grown in the monastery garden. The following is 
an extract from a tenth-century manuscript on drugs: 

“For headache take a vessel full of leaves of green rue, and 
a spoonful of mustard seed, rub together, add the white of an 
egg, a spoonful, that the salve may be thick. Smear with a 
feather on the side that is not sore.” 
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Still, even this simple treatment was a great factor in relieving 
the sufferings of the sick poor, and their hospitals or in¬ 
firmaries existed all over England. 

The word hospital has an interesting origin. Guest-houses, 
“hospitalia,” were established in the earlv Christian era for 
pilgrims or “hospites” when on pilgrimage. These buildings 
began also to be used as a refuge for the sick oniv. The 
hospital of St. Gregory was founded by Archbishop Lanfranc 
in 1084, that of St. Bartholomew in 113^, the Holy Cross at 
Winchester in 1132 and St. Thomas’s hospital in 1215. 

The growth of any kind of hygiene was very gradual, and 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries dirt, the lack of all 
drainage, and deficient water, rendered all towns noisome 
places, and resultant diseases prevalent. It was not until after 
the Black Death in 1348 that the authorities began to recognise 
the need for some kind of social reform in the care of their 
cities. It was after this period and during the Great Plague 
that swept across Europe in 1374 that the word “quarantine” 
came into use. Certain Italian cities established a period of 
isolation for all persons wishing to leave an infected city or 
to enter an uncontaminated one. The length of time was 40 
days or “quarantina.” Hence our term “quarantine.” 

An excellent idea of medical and surgical practice can be 
obtained from a careful study of two important and attractive 
medical MSS.—one at Trinity College, Cambridge, of the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
known as O.1.20 (PI. 5). Several drawings show that the 
doctor was also a druggist, who kept a large stock of herbs 
which he weighed out while young assistants pounded and 
mixed them into potions. It also illustrates the treatment ot 
cataract, trepanning the skull, dealing with ear disease, 
sewing a neck Vound and extracting an arrow. A case of 
impetigo, a disagreeable skin rash, is correctly described and 
graphically illustrated. The text incorporates part of the 
Chirurgia of Roger of Salerno. This should be compared with 
another MS. of equal human and historic interest in the 
British Museum, MS. Sloane 1077, just a century later, which, 
among a number of careful drawings, includes treatment to 
reduce shoulder dislocation and a type of leg splint—the 
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Gooch—which was re-invented about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. W’e shall see that later on drugs were 
prepared and dispensed at separate pharmacies (p. 167). 

Surgery during the early medieval period was regarded as 
separate from medicine, and operations were performed by 
barbers, bath-keepers and travelling quacks, and so late as 
the time of Frederick the Great the army surgeon’s position 
was such that he was still expected to shave the officers of 
the regiment. In the tweltth and thirteenth centuries it was 
a dangerous calhng also, for should a surgeon operating on 
his feudal lord fail, death was the least that awaited him. 
Nevertheless there were certain great surgeons attached to 
various Courts throughout the Middle Ages, and the earUest- 
known English surgeon was John of Arderne, who gained 
much of his knowledge in the fourteenth century during the 
Hundred Years War. John of Gaddesden, physician to 
Edward ii of England, wrote on medicine, but his w’ork 
contains many charms as well as medical knowledge and 
much superstition. 

Another celebrated man was Richard of Wendover, who 
in 1252 wrote an anatomical treatise that still exists. In 1368 
a gild was formed by the master surgeons of London. This 
combined with the physicians a short time after, and even 
recognised women as physicians. A charter was granted 
them and barber’s surgery became restricted to blood-letting 
and the healing of wounds. Roger Bacon, a great physician 
and writer of the thirteenth century, combined with his 
calhng astronomy, mathematics, chemistry or alchemy, and 
astrology, and indeed all mediseval physicians added to their 
scientific knowledge a profound beUef in the additional value 
of charms and astrology. We are told also that Roger Bacon 
proposed the use of a segment of a glass globe as an aid to 
the sight of those with old or defective eyes. Spectacles were 
made in Venice in the late thirteenth century by the glass- 
workers and by the fifteenth century were in common use 
Rmong those who could afford them. They were an expensive 
luxury, howe\ er, and clumsy in shape with thick convex 
lenses; they can be seen in fifteenth-century paintings. 

Although anaesthesia was unknown in the Middle Ages, 
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substitutes have been used since man’s history has been 
known. Surgical sleeping draughts are frequently mentioned, 
and one early mixture consisted of hemlock, opium, mulberry 
juice, hvoscamus, ivy, mandragora and lettuce, dried on a 
sponge. VChen moistened it was inhaled by the patient, who 
was afterwards roused by fennel juice applied to the nostrils. 
At the end of the fifteenth centurv, Leonardo da Vinci filled 
his notebooks with illustrated physiology and anatomy, and 
in the sixteenth century a Frenchman, Ambroise Pare, did 
much to enlighten surgery. He advocated among other things 
the use of soothing lotion on wounds in the place of boiling 
oil, formerly applied. By the seventeenth century scientific 
knowledge was increasing daily, and medicine took a great 
stride forward. In 1609 Galileo made possible the microscope 
and the telescope, and subsequently laid the foundation of 
mechanics, and Thomas Sydenham in the same century may 
be said to have done the same for clinical medicine. 

The abbots were in the position of lords of the manor, and 
had tenants. In Jocelin of Brakelond’s Chronicle we read of 
the difficulties which the cellerarius had to collect the “reaping 
silver,” or penny which each householder had to pay instead 
of giving his labour to cut down the convent grain. “Before 
the town was free all of them used to reap as serfs; the 
dwellings of knights and chaplains and of the servants of the 
court lodge being alone exempt from this payment.” 

The cellerarius gave up trying to get it from the richer folk, 
and distrained on the poorer by taking instead a stool, a kettle, 
or even the house door, and there was so much commotion 
that the reap silver was commuted. Thus the holders of the 
town fields had to catch 4,000 eels in the marshes of Laken- 
heath, and bring them to their landlords the monks; but 
they became la2y, and brought half the number, and some¬ 
times none at all—one feels sorry for the townsmen, because 
the eels may not have been there to be caught, and are 
known for slippery customers. So a new arrangement was 
made, that instead of the eels, each holder should pay a penny 
for so manv acres; but this was found troublesome, because 
the fields were divided up among so many people; sometimes 
the cellarer got zyd., and then again only lo^d. Another rule 
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was, that the townsmen should put their sheep in the con¬ 
vent’s pens at night, for the sake ot the manure, but they 
preferred to improve their own land in this wav. There was 
trouble also with the mill and market dues. All this is verv 
interesting, and shows how the people who at first gathered 
round the monastery for the protection which it afforded, 
and the work they found to do, were gradually working their 
way to an independent position as a township, and com¬ 
muting their service for money pavments, or rent. 

There is another interesting note in Jocelin’s Chronicle on 
mills. These generallv belonged to the lord, and the villeins 

took their corn to his 
mill, and had to pay 
in kind for the grind¬ 
ing. A Dean Herbert 
ventured to build a 
mill without the 
abbot’s consent, and 
was ordered to take it 
down by the abbot, 
who said, ‘T tell thee, 
it will not be without 
damage to my mills; 
for the townsfolk will 
go to thy mill, and 

Fig, 24.—Bargaining with the fruitscllcrs gdnd their corn at 

their own good 
pleasure; nor can I hinder them, since they are free men. 
I will allow no new mills on such principle.” The abbot 
sent his men to take the mill down, who found that the 
dean had forestalled them, so that he might not lose the 
timber, and this suggests that it was a windmill, though of 
course it may have been a water-mill instead. 

The average twelfth-century manor was very nearly self- 
supporting, so far as food was concerned; local markets gave 
the opportunity to exchange goods, and luxuries were 
obtained at the great fairs. The fair at Stourbridge, near 
Cambridge, lasted from September 18 to October 9, and 
merchants came to it from places as far away as Bruges and 
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flamburg, Bordeaux and Rouen, and the Italian cities. Here 
could be bought foreign wines, furs from the Baltic, Flemish 
cloth and lace, salt, and spices, and the farmers could dispose 
of their cattle, hides, and wool. 

The Crusades and pilgrimages had made men quite 
familiar with the produce of foreign countries, and the 
twelfth-century man was not at all a countrv bumpkin. From 
Joceiin’s Chronicle we learn that the Abbot of Flav comes, 
and “through his preaching caused the open having and 
selling which took place in the market on Sundays to be 
done away with, and it was ordained that the market should 
be held on the Monday.” Again, as touching on a man’s 
duties and the business practice of the dav, we hear that Hamo 
Bland died without making a will, and this was held to be 
very discreditable. The horse which was led before the cofEn 
of the deceased was offered to St. Edmund, but the abbot 
would have nothing to do with it, “For it does not beseem 
our church to be defiled with the gift of him who died 
intestate, whom common report accuses of being habitually 
wont to put out his money to interest. By the face of God, if 
such a thing come to pass of anyone again in my days, he 
shall not be buried in the churchyard.” Now this must have 
made it very difficult for the enterprising business men of 
the twelfth century to get on, but they did so in quite surpris¬ 
ing fashion. 

We have referred to the influence of the Crusades in 
making men familiar with foreign countries, and the practice 
of going on pilgrimages accustomed people to travelling. 
Considering the difficulties to be overcome, the twelfth- 
century men were surprising travellers. 

In Joceiin’s Chronicle there is an interesting account of a 
tremendous walk. Samson had been sent to Rome, in his 
monk days, by Abbot Hugo, and, returning too late, was 
put into prison by the abbot, with foot-gyves on him—a 
sorry return for braving the dangers of a journey which he 
thus describes; “You know what trouble I had for that 
Church of the Woolpit; how I was dispatched to Rome in 
the time of the Schism between Pope Alexander and Octavian; 
and passed through Italy at that Season, when all clergy 
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carrying letters for out Lord Pope Alexander were laid hold 
of, and some were clapt in prison, some hanged; and some, 
with nose and hps cut off, were sent forward to our Lord the 
Pope, for the disgrace and confusion of him. I, however, 
pretended to be Scotch, and putting on the garb of a Scotch¬ 
man, and taking the gesture of one, walked along; and when 
anybody mocked at me, I would brandish my staff in the 
manner of that weapon they call gaveloc [like a crowbar], 
uttering comminatory words after the way of the Scotch.” 

Now Samson must needs have been a stout-hearted man 
to walk to Rome and back, and even though his business 
had been successful, to have to undergo imprisonment, and 
yet, coming out, be able to hve serenely after. When he 
became abbot he “caused the official person who had, by 
Abbot Hugo’s order, put the fetters on him at his return 
from Italy, to be supported with food and clothes to the end 
of his days at Abbot Samson’s expense”; but we never hear 
if he apologised to the Scots for the liberties he had taken 
with their ways. 

And this was not the only long journey Samson made,— 
as a traveller he compared favourably with many modern 
men. He attended Parliament when the news came that 
Richard was a prisoner in Germany, and “the abbot started 
forth in his place in Parliament, and said, that he was ready 
to go and seek his lord the king, either clandestinely by 
subterfuge, or by any other method; and search till he found 
him, and get certain notice of him”; and the abbot went 
“with rich gifts to the king in Germany.” Again, when the 
monks set out to see the king at Waltham, about the election 
of a new abbot, they all walked there, their frock-skirts 
looped over elbow. 

Carts (Fig. 25, PI. 4) were not used for travel, and it was 
considered rather disgraceful to be seen riding in one, 
probably because in this way the man condemned to death 
was taken to the gallows. When Launcelot was going to see 
Queen Guinevere, he lost his horse, and not being able to 
walk in his armour, he commandeered a cart, with the result 
that one of the queen’s ladies, seeing him from the castle, 
thought it was a knight “riding to the hanging,” but the 
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Fig. i;.—A Twcifrh-Ccntury Cart 


queen, recognising Launcelot, reproved her, saying, “It was 
toul mouthed, and evil compared, so to compare the most 
noble knight of the world in such a shameful death.” 

Ladies rode pillion behind a man-servant, or in litters 
borne between two horses, and nearly all travelling was done 
on horseback. Only kings and great nobles had special 
carriages, and the reason of course for this was, that with the 
exception of the Romans, no early people were good at 
road-making; so horseback was speedier and safer—that is, 
when they did not walk. 

Fig. 25 shows a simple farm cart. The oxen drew it by 
means of the yoke across their shoulders. The yoke was 
attached to the central pole, and this latter was fastened 
to the axle. The floor of the cart was framed up on the 
axle, and the sides made of withes, woven in between up¬ 
right stakes driven into the edge of the floor. The peasant 
driving the oxen wears the plain chausses and simple tunic 
which were the clothing of the working man right through 
the Middle Ages. 

The Normans were great hunters, and the frontispiece 
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and Fig. 27 show a hunting scene. In the fifteenth century, a 
description is given of stag-hunting, taken from a book 
called Tfie Afas/er of Game, written by Edward, Duke of York, 
who was killed at Agincourt in 1415. As it is supposed that the 
Normans introduced the method of hunting the stag which is 
followed to this day, readers are referred to the fifteenth- 
century chapter (p. 228) for fuller details. 

It must have been while hunting, in much the same way 
as shown, that William Rufus met his death in the New 
Forest, by an arrow glancing off from a tree trunk. It was in 



reality the New Forest then, and was enclosed by the Nor¬ 
mans to form a game preserve. In the twelfth century the 
“beasts of the chase” were the buck, doe, and fox; the 
“beasts of the forest” were the hart and hind; the “beasts and 
fowls of the warren” were the hare, rabbit, pheasant and 
partridge. Henry ii’s laws forbade anyone entering a royal 
forest with bow, arrows, dogs, or greyhounds, save with 
special warrant, and he forbade the clergy to spend their 
time in hunting or hawking. 

In Jocelin’s Chronicle we read of Abbot Samson’s manor- 
houses and parks: “He had laid out several and stocked them 
with animals, retaining a proper huntsman with hounds; 
and, if any guest of great quality were there, our Lord Abbot 
with his monks would sit in some opening of the woods, and 
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see the dogs run; but he himself never meddled with hunting 
that I saw.” Now does not that conjure up a pretty picture? 

There is another note in Jocelin of a quarrel with Coeur-de- 
Lion. Adam de Cokefield, a feudatory of St. Edmunds, died, 
leaving a small daughter of three months old as his heiress, 
and she became Abbot Samson’s ward, and so could not 
marry without his consent. Coeur-de-Lion wanted to give her 
in marriage to one of his friends, but the abbot did not 
approve, and there was a great quarrel, but in the end the 
abbot had his way—he generally did. “King Richard wrote, 
soon after, to Abbot Samson, that he wanted one or two of 
the St. Edmundsbury dogs, which he heard were good”; 
and these being sent, gave the abbot a ring, and so they made 
it up, these two tine twelfth-century men. No wonder that 
Abbot Samson appealed to Carlyle as a fine type, and worthy 
of inclusion in “Past and Present.” 

Our next consideration must be the laws and customs. 

Before the Conquest the Anglo-Saxons had written laws, 
and the Normans, when they entered England, had none, so 
William’s first act was to confirm those already in force which 
had been made by Edward the Confessor. It must be re¬ 
membered that he did not want to be thought of so much as 
a conqueror as the rightful king of England coming into his 
own. He protected the Normans, however, by fining the 
district where one was slain, unless the slayer was produced. 
Much of the procedure of the old law was traditional, and 
the laws themselves only statements of the penalties attaching 
to wrong-doing. There was very little real development until 
the time of Henry ii. The King’s Court was only for the 
protection of the royal rights, and those of the barons; all 
other business was conducted at the shire and hundred moots. 

Shire moot was held in the open, and presided over by 
the sheriff; the free landowners had to attend, and they 
found the dooms, or judgments, but did not try the case. 
The accused brought forward friends, who swore that he was 
innocent, and were called oath helpers; or he might be sent 
to the ordeal of the fire, or the water. He must lift red-hot 
iron, carr\ it three paces; his hand was bound up and exa¬ 
mined at the end of three days; if blistered he was guilty. Or 
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he was thrown into water, and if he floated was guilty. One 
is apt to sav now, ‘‘How absurd!” but that is because of the 
difficulty we And in understanding what were the ideas of the 
twelfth-century man. A small bov of our acquaintance gave 
what is probably the explanation, when he said, “Yes, it 
w’ould be all right if you really believed in it.” In the twelfth 
century it was an old, old custom, and the guilty man, who 
was perhaps quite ready to swear falsely, would hesitate to 
undergo the ordeal, and so give himself awav, and flnd the 
doom given against him. 

The Normans introduced the judicial combat, and the 
combatants fought to 
show they were right, or 
else hired somebody else 
to do it. The weapons 
used were like pick-axes, 
made of horn, bound on 
to wooden handles, the 
shape of which had come 
down from bygone ages; 
they fought, perhaps all 
day, until the guilty man 
cried “Craven,” when he 
was promptly hanged. fig. zS.—A Judicial Combat 

Here again the idea prob¬ 
ably was that the man in the right would fight better, and 
that the other, burdened by a guilty conscience, would give 
in first; but we are afraid it did not always work this way. 

Henry ii made the King’s Court the headquarters of justice, 
and from it the Justices made journeys all over England, and 
went on circuit just as they still continue to do. But the most 
important development of Henry ii’s time was that the 
sheriff would call in twelve men to give evidence, and so we 
get the beginnings of our present trial by jury. 

Jocelin of Brakelond gives an interesting account of a trial 
by battle between Henry of Essex, accused of treason and 
cowardice by his kinsman, Robert of Montfort, in which 
Henry w’as vanquished, and, being left for dead on the field 
of battle, recovered afterwards, and turned monk. Another 
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instance given had a tragic ending: a free tenant of the 
cellarer, Ketel by name, was charged with theft, and, being 
the loser in the trial by battle, was hanged. And then follows 
a most interesting statement, showing how this method of 
trial was passing. Jocelin reports the burgesses of Bury 
St. Edmunds as saying: “If that man had only dwelt within 
the borough, it would not have come to the ordeal, but that 
he would have acquitted himself by the oaths of his neigh¬ 
bours.” The abbot and convent, seeing the truth of this, 
took steps to remedy this hardship of their tenants. 

Samson, as Lord Abbot, had to hold his Court; on one 
occasion he had two knights of Risby before him, Willelm 
and Norman, adjudged to pay the heavy fine of aos., and 
this is how he addressed them, and it is interesting because 
it gives a side-light on travelling and hospitality: 

“When I was a cloister monk, I was once sent to Durham 
on business of our Church: and coming home again, the 
dark night caught me at Risby (where the knights lived), 
and I had to beg a lodging there. I went to Dominus Norman’s 
and he gave me a flat refusal. Going then to Dominus 
Willelm’s, and begging hospitality, I was by him honourably 
received. The 20s. therefore of money, I, without mercy, will 
exact from Dominus Norman; the Dominus Willelm, on 
the other hand, I, with thanks, will wholly remit the said 
sum.” “My curse on that Abbot’s Court,” said another 
suitor, “where neither gold nor silver can help me to con¬ 
found my enemy.” Truly the more we hear of Abbot Samson 
the better we like him. 

Thus we gain some idea as to how Norman life was carried 
on; but we must also remember that life even then was not 
“all work and no play,” and the Normans “played” quite as 
vigorously as they worked. 

In their spare time they amused themselves with many 
games of skill and hazard. 

We read of chess and draughts, both of which seem to 
have been very popular. The chessmen were carved, generally 
in whalebone or ivory. 

An old chronicler, describing various amusements, speaks 
of chess as the hobby of the wise and draughts that of knights, 
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Fig. 29.—Games. 

Thirteenth-Century Games, Fi.c. 70. Fourteenth-Century Games, Figs. 106,107. 
Fifteenth-Century Games, Fig. 135 


while, says he, “the young bachelors pass their time with 
sham fights and other exercises, also in cock-fighting, bear¬ 
er bull-baiting, wrestling, and other sports.” 

The games of children were miniature copies of those of 
their elders. Dolls have held their place from time immemorial 
in the affections of little girls; and boys found the same joy 
then as they do now in soldiers, spinning-tops, toy horses, 
whips, and wooden models of many and various kinds. 

The two bovs in Figure 29 are playing with jointed wooden 
soldiers, which are dressed in the armour of the period. The 
feet of these figures were weighted with lead to keep the 
balance, and were jerked backwards and forwards by means 
of a cord passed through their middle, each boy holding 
one end of the cord. The arms were jointed as well as the 
legs, and moved with the motion of the figures, and with the 
tightening and slackening of the cord the little soldiers 
strutted and pranced, and doubtless waved their arms and 
swords in a very warlike manner. 

\X^e are giving a plate or so of illuminated manuscripts for 
each century, as these form one of the most characteristic 
mediaeval arts and one not only extremely beautiful in them- 
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selves, but reveal much of the spirit and feeling of con¬ 
temporary life. If you can teach yourself to enjoy these plates 
(twelfth century. Pis. 6,8 ; thirteenth century, PI. i'6; fourteenth 
century, Pis. 23, 26, 27; fifteenth century. Pis. 34, 35, 58-40), 
you get to know something of the costume and ornament of 
each period, and by further study can go on to trace the 
development in painting and lettering. The manuscripts and 
their illuminations are of course strongly allied to the wall- 
paintings and stained glass and to the carv-ed ornament. 
This example is a page from a missal written for Lesnes 
Abbey, Erith, Kent, about 1200. It has the notes for singing 
and the row of pikes is the tail of the initial P with its picture 
of the sacrifice of Isaac at the top. 

The tailpiece of this chapter. Figure 51, shows what the 
ornament of the period was like. It illustrates, in a way, why 
the Norman style is sometimes called Romanesque; because 
here in this simple design we can see a survival of a more 
elaborate Roman pattern. The design we illustrate here 
might have been used for stone carving, embroidery, or the 
border to an illuminated manuscript. 

Now tor a word of advice on desien. 

When drawing pattern, never start putting in the detail 
until you have got the general line, or structure of the same, 
complete. 
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In this scroll the main line ot the pattern is a wavy one, 
consisting of more or less half-circles reversed and joined 
together. From this central line grow other shorter lines, and 
unless you get the swing of these “bones” of the pattern, any 
line drawing put into the detail will be quite wasted. 

This suggests to us that there is no more truitful study for 
the designer than real bones. \\"e remember a vertebra of an 
aurochs we saw in the Gallery of Fossil Alammals, at the 
Natural Flistory Aluseum, at South Kensington. The upward 
prolongation to assist in carrying the hump made it especially 
interesting. Alan-made things are generally so square and 
hard, but the lines of the vertebra ran in beautiful curves 
which flowed into one another in the softest way, and the 
jointing was wonderful. It should be a source of satisfaction 
that each of us possesses such an exquisite mechanism. There 
is a quip that “if beauty is only skin deep, then ughness goes 
to the bone”—it does. If the bones are bad, you cannot have 
beauty. In architecture the plan of the building is the bones 
of it. We commend a study of bones, in all their aspects, to 
any boy or girl who wishes to make things. 



Fig. 31.—Twelfth-Century Ornament 

Thirteenth-Century Ornament, Fip. 73. Fourteenth-Century Ornament, 
Fig. 108. Fifteenth-Century Ornament, Fig. 136 
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Fig. 32. —Baker of Short-ri-eight Loaves drawn to the Pillory 


CHAPTER II 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

A S we go through the centuries, we shall find that each 
one seems to have a character of its own, and that the 
thoughts and feelings of the people are reflected in the 
things which they have left behind them. In the twelfth 
century, with which we dealt in the last chapter, the general 
impression is that of rugged strength. The Normans were 
like their own castles, and even their cathedrals, beautiful 
as they are, echo the same feeling. 

In the thirteenth century England certainly had a quieter 
and less disturbed time, suffered less from her rulers and 
conditions became far more settled under the strong reign 
of Edward i. In 1215 John was forced to sign Magna Charta, 
which secured definite rights to every Englishman. One of 
its provisions was that “no freeman, merchant or villein 
shall be excessively fined for a small offence; the first shall 
not be derived of his means of livelihood, the second of his 
merchandise, the third of his implements of husbandry.’’ 
The people w'ere able to struggle with their rulers, and 
Parliament was increasingly able to assert itself. There was 
also a protracted struggle between the Church and State for 
power. 

The thirteenth century saw the rise of some great 
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English churchmen, remarkable tor their zeal and holiness, 
such as St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, and Bishop Grosseteste. 

In architecture the massive solidity of the Xnrman Ro¬ 
manesque gave place to the lightness and grace of the Early 
English style, which we can see in such buildings as Lincoln 
and 'NX’ells cathedrals and Westminster Abbey. These great 
buildings are a sign that, in spite of many struggles and set¬ 
backs, the whole people was moving slowly towards the 
realisation of ideals of freedom and justice. 

Between the massive solidity of the Xorman Romanesque 
building and the lightness and grace of the Early English 
style there was a very interesting transition phase in which 
features of the two styles are combined. Thus in an arcade 
Norman capitals may be surmounted by pointed arches or 
the capitals with carv'ed leaf foUage may be found under 
round arches. The greatest examples of the Transitional style 
are to be found in some of the Cistercian buildings erected 
in Yorkshire, among which W'C may mention the naves of 
Fountains and Kirkstall. Buildwas is another example, and 
it is one of the tragedies that because of their situation remote 
from towns and villages these great churches could not be 
adapted for parish use and have fallen in decay, though they 
are still beautiful in their ruin. There are a number of Transi¬ 
tional parish churches in the Nene Valley of Northampton¬ 
shire such as Polebrook, Helpstone and W'armington, and 
they form a very interesting study. 

As we study the everyday things of the period we should 
like our readers to bear these things in mind. One should 
think of Westminster Abbey, not as a building put up bv 
Henry iii, who though he was a bad king was a good builder, 
but rather as being symbolical of the aims of a whole people 
progressing steadily towards a more spacious life—with manv 
setbacks, yet moving forward. 

Towns were growing rapidly. They had first come into 
being as places of refuge, where communities of people 
banded together for safety, enclosing their dwellings with 
a wall. 

Those growing surplus pnxluce outside soon found a 
ready sale for their goods among these people with less 
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opportunities for land culture, and the boroughs or towns 
speedily became centres of trade and barter of all kinds. 

Craftsmen, merchants and traders gradually settled in the 
towns, making, bargaining, buying and selling, but dependent 
for their food on those who lived outside and tilled the land. 

No community of people can live without some form of 
government, and these fast-growing towns were no exception. 
Councils were set up by the principal citizens with one man, 
the mayor, as head, and these men dealt with all matters 
concerning the welfare or the inhabitants of the place. 

From the churches’ congregation, societies were formed 
for social purposes, that members might help each other in 
time of need. These societies or gilds, as they were called, 
became gradually divided into those of one trade, and mem¬ 
bers of a gild were allowed various privileges, one of which 
was the right to buy and sell within the town without paying 
toll. Toll was usually exacted on all goods taken out of one 
town or brought into another. These gilds not only gave their 
members privileges, but they exacted also a certain standard 
of work and the stamping of goods as worthy of the standard 
of the gild can still be seen in the hall-mark on silver to-day, 
the mark of a great city company and descendant of one of 
those gilds of which we speak. 

Banded together in gilds, craftsmen and merchants grew 
powerful, and to maintain their rights the journeymen, that 
is to say, the men employed by the day (journee), also started 
gilds for themselves. These men worked independently and by 
themselves, and it was not until the sixteenth century that 
workmen were gathered together by their employer under 
one roof. This was the beginning of the factory system. 

At the end of the fourteenth century came the English 
customs of granting titles to merchants of renown. Michael 
de la Pole, son of a merchant in Hull, was created Earl of 
Suffolk. The de la Poles were a great family who played their 
part in English statecraft, and fulfilled a large, chequered and 
often tragic history, which is part of the troublous times of 
the later middle ages. You can see their tombs in the fine 
late Decorated collegiate church of Wingfield in Suffolk, 
which Michael’s father-in-law (Sir John de Wingfield) 
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rebuilt. They had a palace at Ewelme on the Chiltern foot¬ 
hills in Oxfordshire, where William, the first Duke of 
Suffolk, and his wife Alice built a school and founded alms¬ 
houses which still sundve in delightful red brick. Duchess 
Alice’s tomb in Ewelme church is a lovelv piece of crafts¬ 
manship, and her effigy lies there in calm serenity, with 
little angels to smooth her pillow. 

Now we can start with the evert dav things of the Earlv 
English period, and PI. 9 shows what thirteenth-centurv 
people looked like. The costume of the period was as simple 
and beautiful as its architecture. Later on, both became rather 
overloaded with ornament, but before this happened there 
was fitness for purpose and beauty of line, which achieyed 
the end in so satisfactory a way that added elaboration was 
unnecessary. W'e have written about tliis in the architecture 
of the century, and wish to point it out again in discussing 
the figures in the illustration. All the garments are most 
evidently designed for useful wear, and their simple lines 
are very graceful. Good effects were obtained by the use of 
fine material, rather than by adding embroidery and jewels. 

In this century we find two new garments worn by the 
better-class people: the surcoat, or over-tunic, and the peli9on, 
or pelisse. The latter, being for outdoor use, was often worn 
under a cloak in the winter. 

Taking the figures in the picture, the lady on the left hand 
is wearing a cotte, or dress of the period, the skirt of which 
is not so full as in the twelfth century, and hangs in heavy 
folds from the waist, which is encircled by a low belt. The 
sleeves are tight below the elbow, and buttoned to the wrist. 
The stuffs used for dresses were very beautiful—heavier 
than those of the twelfth century, and brocaded with gold 
and silver threads woven with the design of the fabric, and 
not added afterwards as embroidery. The dress is covered by 
a fur-lined cloak. The head-dress consists of a fold of linen, 
or wimple, tied on the top of the head, which was covered 
by a stiffened cap of the same material. 

The second figure is of a noble, and they, with doctors 
and lawyers, wore their cotte to the ankle; those of the 
merchants and middle-class men reached to the calf, and the 
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peasants wore theirs to the knee. Over his cotte the nobleman 
wears a surcoat, with capuchon attached; this surcoat is 
lined with fur, and has long wide sleeves. His shoes are 
slightly pointed, and are buttoned round the ankle. 

The hair, in this period, was cut in a fringe across the 
forehead, and at the sides and back of the head reached just 
below the ears and was curled. 

The third figure is of a scholar, whose under-garment 
again is a cotte. Over this he wears a garde-corps, which is 
really a surcoat of a slightly different shape. This is made of 
woollen material and lined with fur, and is a rather amusing 
garment, the arms coming through a sUt in front of the 
hanging sleeves, and the fastening in front going half-way 
down and coming half-wav up. 

The head-dress is a small cap or coife, over which is 
drawn the capuchon. The capuchon, or chaperon, was the 
great mediaeval head-dress, and starting from quite early 
times lasted until the days of the Tudors. In shape Like a 
long sugar-loaf, the hole for the face was made in one of its 
sides, the lower half was pulled down over the shoulders as 
a cape, and the upper half hung down at the back as a liripipe. 

The fourth figure is of a little girl clad in a cotte of some 
light material, and over it she wears a bliaut, which was 
entirely an indoor tunic; this latter, fitting closely to the 
figure at the top, springs out at the waist, and is cut wide and 
long in the skirt, and without sleeves. Being a child, she 
wears her hair loose on her shoulders, with a plain circlet 
around the head. The doll follows the same style as his or 
her mistress. 

The nurse with the little girl is wearing a pelisse, and the 
capuchon attached is drawn over her head. The pelisse was 
an outdoor garment, very much like the garde-corps, but 
fuller and longer; under this the figure is shown wearing the 
usual cotte, and a wimple on the head like the first lady. 

The peasant wears just a plain tunic with a capuchon, has 
plain cloth chausses on his legs, and shoes of heavy felt or 
cloth, or sometimes leather. On these in wet weather he 
would wear clogs of wood, as shown in the man weeding, 
in Agriculture for the fourteenth century (Fig. too). 
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In the next illustration. Fig. 33, the costumes of the 
Monastic and Military Orders are shown. 

The figure on the left-hand side is a Crusader; he wears 
banded mail with a white surcoat, with red cross on breast. 
The helm is an interesting thirteenth-century development. 
It was found that the nose-piece, or nasal, shown in PI. 2 
on the Norman knight, was rather dangerous in use, because 
the enemy could take hold of it, and when so held, the knight 
was at his opponent’s mercy. To prevent this the nasal was 
lengthened, and the whole face covered in with the exception 
of eye-slits. The top of the helm was made flatter than in 
Norman times, and the effect must have been very much 
that of a saucepan without its handle. 

The second and third figures from the left are a Benedictine 
monk and nun; both wear long black robes—that of the 
monk has a cowl which can be drawn over the head, and 
the nun wears a white wimple under her black hood. 

The second figure from the right is a pilgrim. He is shown 
wearing the ordinary dress of the period, to w'hich are added 
the signs of his pilgrimage. These are the wide hat and rough 
cloak. This sometimes had a cross on the shoulder, which 
was a sign of the Palestine pilgrimage. He carries a staff with 
a hook on it to take his bundle, and a scrip, or purse. These 
were always blessed by his priest when he started. His beard 
and hair were allowed to grow. When a pilgrim returned 
from the Holy Land, he was entitled to wear a piece of palm 
in his hat, hence he was sometimes called a palmer. Those 
who had been to Rome wore lead or pewter signs which 
they obtained there, bearing the effigies of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
or the crossed keys. Those of the Compostella pilgrimage 
bore scallop shells on their hat, the sign of St. James. From 
Canterbury they brought away an ampul, or flask, containing 
a few drops of the blood of St. Thomas a Becket, and they 
carried also bells. 

The right-hand figure is a Knight Templar. He is shown 
wearing a hauberk, and chausses of banded mail, which is 
an interesting development of that shown on Plate 2. The 
banded mail was formed by rows of flat rings slightly over¬ 
lapping and sewn on to leather, stout linen, or coloured 
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Fig. 34. —Annourers at Work. (From “The Romance of Alexander,” 
Trinity College, Cambridge. About 1250) 


velvets. One row of rings was laid one way, and the next 
the other way, and the material on to which they were sewn 
was gathered into a little tuck, in which was a cord, and 
this separated the rows and kept the rings flat, and was a 
stronger finish than the earlier method. The Templar wears 
a white surcoat over his hauberk. This is supposed to have 
been started by the Crusaders because the sun of the East 
made their coat of mail unbearably hot; this surcoat, started 
in the first instance for a very practical purpose, developed 
into beautiful jupons or tabards, emblazoned at a later period 
with the armorial bearings of the knight. 

All Knights Templars wore a white cloak with a red cross 
on the shoulder; a red cap, with white undercap; and 
carried a staff with a shield on top ornamented with a red 
cross on a white ground—this was of metal, and often used 
as a weapon. Their beard and hair were worn long. 

Even the horses wxre given a coat of mail (see Fig. 34). The 
armourer’s craft from now on became a very important one. 
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Drawings of Crusaders and Templars remind us of the 
Holy Land, so our next illustration. Fig. 35, is chosen to 
show the ships in which they sailed there. 

This is interesting, because it shows us why we still talk 
of forecastle—in the thirteenth century they really did have 
fore and stern castles. The Crusades exercised a great influence 
on our ships, as they did on all the arts and crafts. The 
Crusaders, when they took their viking-like ships into the 
Alediterranean, were greatly impressed bv the developments 
which they noticed in Eastern shipping. This is easily explain¬ 
able when we remember that Egypt, Greece, and Rome had 
all been naval powers. 

There is an interesting account of a Saracen ship, which 
was attacked by the fleet of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, near 
Beirut, in Syria, in 1191. This ship is said to have had three 
masts, and carried 1,500 men, which sounds like an exaggera¬ 
tion, but there can be no doubt of the impression which she 
left on the minds of those who saw her, and she must have 
been considerably larger, and better found, than anything 
they had been accustomed to. Her tall sides presented great 
difficulty to Richard’s men in their attack from lower boats. 
The Saracen ship was eventually rammed by galleys, and 
taken, with her sides stoved in. The White Ship of Flenry i, 
which went down in 1120, and was probably one of our best 
boats, is supposed to have had fifty oars, and carried three 
hundred people. It is shown in old manuscripts as having 
one mast only. 

In these early days, sea fights were rather like land battles, 
the idea being to get to close quarters; no damage could be 
done to the enemy outside the range of a bow-shot (about 
300 yards), so the fight speedily resolved itself into hand-to- 
hand conflict. This tall ship of the Saracens must have set 
our boat designers thinking, because of this disadvantage of 
being under the enemy’s fire. The first thing done to remedy 
this was to set up castles in the bow and stern, and in the 
earlier types, like the ships shown on the seals of Sandwich, 
Winchelsea, and Hastings, all of which date from the thir¬ 
teenth century, these castles have very little connection with 
the structure of the boat, and look just like rather high 
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Fig. 35.—A Ship of the time of Edward i (based on the Dover seal, 1284) 

Twelfth-Centurt’ Ship, Fig. 5. Fourteenth-Century Ship, Fig. 79. Fifteenth- 
Century Ship, Figs. Ill, 112 

raised platforms, and this is what they were—perches for the 
archers, from where they could fire down on to the enemy’s 
decks. This type is shown on the small boat in the distance. 

These detached castles were not very beautiful, and did 
not long satisfy the naval architects of the day, so we find 
in the Dover seal, which dates from 1284, the next develop¬ 
ment, and it is this ship which we have drawn. 

The hull, or body of the boat, remains much the same as 
the Norman ship, and is on the old Viking lines. There is 
one mast and square sail, but a fighting top has been added, 
where an archer could be stationed. The fore and stern 
castles are developed, and instead of being independent 
raised platforms, are now joined up to the structure of the 
boat, and, just like castles on the land, have embrasures 
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through which the archers could shoot, with merlons in 
between to protect them. Under the platform, the supporting 
posts have very beautiful arches, filled in between them, and 
the detail of these is similar to the land architecture of the 
period. The space thus partially enclosed was the beginning 
of the cabin; there is a sort of elementary bowsprit, and at 
the end is a bowline comb to take the bowlines which go 
to the mainsail. There is not any great advance in the rigging, 
and the steering is still done bv means of an oar on the 
starboard side. 

Fig. 36 is interesting, because it shows how the trebuchet, 
which was used for sieges on land (see Figs. 45, 46), was at 
a very early date mounted on board ship. Our illustration 
has been made from a drawing in the manuscript of “The 
Romance of Alexander,” at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This is in French verse, by Eustace, or Thomas, of Kent, and 
the drawings, in the St. Albans style, are in lively outhne in 
red and green ink. The MS. dates from about 1250. We have 
added rowers, because there must have been some motive 
power, and sails would not have been possible. In all other 
respects we have followed the original. 

There were great developments in castle building in the 
thirteenth century. We saw in Fig. 16 how at Orford the 
architect developed the design of the keep until it became a 
marvel of ingenuity; from the purely military point of view, 
though, it was not so successful. At Orford, after the besiegers 
had stormed the bailey, and driven the garrison into the 
keep, all they had to do was to sit down and starve them out. 
If a head appeared at a window, an arrow soon sent it in 
again, and the garrison had no chance of surprising the 
attackers by making a sortie. They were boxed up. 

To trace the next step in castle development, we must go 
to North \X'ales. Here Edward i had to carry on the work 
which had been begun by the Conqueror. Being a great 
soldier, instead of following the Welshmen into the hills, he 
blocked the passes and, supported by his fleet, built a series 
of castles in key positions. In conjunction with the castles, 
royal boroughs were founded; at Caernarvon and Conway 
in 1284; Criccieth, Harlech, and Bere, 1285; Beaumaris, 
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1295; Newborough, 1303; Bala, 1324; and Nevin and 
Pwllheli in 1355. These boroughs were colonised with 
English settlers attracted bv privileges granted to them as 
burgesses of the boroughs. These became centres of English 
influence, and Caernarvon, which is the subject of our 
illustrations Figs. 37 and 38, and was begun in 1285, is one 
of these boroughs. The wild ^X’elsh who saw the walls 
rising, as shown in Fig. 37, must have realised that they were 
“up against it.” 

Caernarvon commands the entrance to the Menai Straits, 
and it is situated at the mouth of the river Saint, which 
afforded anchorage for the ships of war we have shown. 
The town or borough was like a large outer bailey added to 
the castle, and here the English settlers lived. Even to-day 
parts of the walls remain. 

Turning to Fig. 37, which gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
actual castle, the first thing to note is that Caernarvon differs 
very much from Orford. It is not so much a castle as a 
fortified wall. These walls have not only got the usual 
battlements on top, as Fig. 38, but there are two galleries 
under contrived in the thickness of the walls. It is obvious 
that when the walls were manned a perfect broadside of 
arrows could be discharged by the archers. On the north 
side of the castle the arrow slits are ingeniously arranged, so 
that three archers could shoot out of a single opening. 
Fig. 38 shows an archer on the battlements. He is firing 
through an arrow slit pierced in the merlon or masonry 
between the ordinary embrasures. 

The next point to be noted is that the salient angles of 
the walls are protected by projecting towers, so that archers 
could fire along the faces of the adjoining walls, if besiegers 
attempted to raise scaling ladders. Each tower formed a 
place of refuge to which the garrison could retreat and fire 
on the enemy, even if they breached the walls and gained an 
entry into the bailey. Again, there is not one entrance only, 
but five, into the castle, so that the garrison, if hard pressed 
at one, could make a sortie from another. 

This must be remembered, because if any of our readers 
pay a visit to Caernarvon, once inside the castle one may 
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Fig. 38. —The Battlements of Caernarvon 


well lose sight of the simphcity of the plan in what seems 
to be a confusion of towers, battlements, and galleries. 

The main king’s gate at 3, Fig. 37, had a drawbridge 
outside, with portcullises at either end of the passage. This 
had “murder holes” in the vault over it, from which boiling 
liquids could be poured down on any attackers who forced 
the outer door, or portcullis, or they could be shot by 
arrows from the guard-rooms at the side. This gateway led 
into the outer bailey at 4. Here were the barracks for the 
garrison and the stables for their horses. The constable of 
the castle lived in the rooms in the tower over the gate. 

The inner bailey was cut off from the outer bailey by a 
range of buildings. There was a passage-way through this 
called the black alley, and this too was defended by port- 
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cullises at either end. The great hall was in the inner bailey 
at 9, and this must have been used as the general living-room. 
It was certainlv the pleasantest place in the castle. The rooms 
in the towers are gloomy, lighted by the merest slits of 
windows, recessed in the very thick walls—walls so thick 
that, in some cases, the galleries in the curtain walls are carried 
round outside the tower rooms. The kitchens were built 
against the curtain wall, in the inner bailev, between the king’s 
gate, 3, and the well tower, 6. The well here still contains good 
water. There was a postern gate from the inner bailev on to 
a wooden quav, and a water gate from the eagle tower. 

From the eagle tower, 7, 
Fig. 37, to just beyond the 
chamberlain tower, 10, was 
built between 1285-91, so that 
the birth of Edward ii, the first 
Prince of Wales, could not have 
taken place in the eagle tower 
on 25th April 1284, as the 
tradition once was. It may be, 
that he was born in the keep 
of the old Norman castle, which stood where the outer 
bailey, 4, now is, and was allowed to remain for some time. 
The next section continued round to the north-east tower, 
15, between 1295-1501, and the remaining portion of the 
north front, necessary to complete the curtain up to the 
eagle tower, was built between 1315-22. Though the building 
of Caernarvon lasted for some thirty-seven years, it gives the 
impression of having been built all according to one original 
plan. The castle gains very considerably in appearance from 
the bands of Aberpwll stone which enliven the plain lime 
stone of the general wall. As plans go, Caernarvon was 
better from the military point of view, but not nearlv so 
ingenious or so complete a thing as Orford. It remains a 
fortified wall, against which, on the inside, were run up 
sheds and halls and kitchens which were needed. 

The Liberate Rolls of Henry in, who was a great builder, 
are full of instructions to the keepers of his various castles 
and manor-houses. This is how one of them reads: “The 
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constable of Marlborough Castle is ordered to cleanse the 
great ditch round Marlborough Castle and to repair it with 
new bays. And to make a bell-turret on the western end 
of the chapel of St. Nicholas there, and new lists between 
the aforesaid chapel of St. Nicholas and the king’s kitchen; 
and a great round window over the king’s seat in the great 
hall there, and to crenellate the wall of the castle between the 
king’s chamber and the great tower. He is to make also a 
certain great chamber at Ludgershall, for the use of Edward, 
the king’s son, with two 
chimneys and two privy- 
chambers ; and to remove the 
old kitchen to beside the new 
kitchen behind the king’s hall 
there; and to make an image 
of the Blessed Mary with her 
child in the chapel of St. 

Leonard there.” All this 
seems to prove that the 
various halls, kitchens, and 
other necessary rooms were 
built against the inside of 
the curtain walls wherever it seemed convenient to do so, 
and we shall see when we are describing the smaller houses 
of this period that they consisted of a group of buildings 
around the hall, rather than one complete building, all under 
the same roof, as came to be the case in later times. 

Just one other explanation before we leave Caernarvon, 
and that is, that our readers may be sometimes puzzled by 
finding a castle which appears to have a twelfth-century keep, 
thirteenth-century outer ward, and fourteenth-century gate¬ 
house. This of course is quite possible, just as it was with 
our cathedrals; the old builders always built in the spirit of 
their own times, and did not copy the work which had gone 
before. So the keep was retained because it was useful, and 
the remaining defences remodelled and improved from time 
to time. 

Our next drawing. Fig. 41, is of a hall, such as the one 
built in the inner bailey at Caernarvon, and it is important 
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that, before we describe its details, we should thoroughly 
understand the uses to which it was put. In the twelfth 
century we drew attention to the fact that the hall surrounded 
by its bowers was the Anglo-Saxon type of house, and that 
this design continued to exist side by side with the Norman 
castles, and was developed by the monks when building 
their manor-houses, into a more comfortable dwelling. In 
the thirteenth century the hall was further developed, and 
we find that it was the keynote, or centre, of almost all types 
of buildings. In the monastery* the refectory was the hall; in 
the colleges which were founded at Oxford and Cambridge 
in this century, the hall was the centre in which the students 
were fed and taught, and their lodgings were grouped 
around it. The old college buildings still remaining to-day 
give the best idea of mediseval building that we have. The 
Manor House of a country village is still often called the 
Hall, and this is another indication of the importance which 
used to be attached to this part of the house. In it people 
hved, had their meals, played games; and in those days 
grown-up people romped; the young men could fence, or 
have some cudgel play; the dogs came in and joined in the 
fun, found bones thrown on to the floor, and had their 
fights; and at night the servants slept there in the rushes or 
on rough beds. So if we want to understand the Middle 
Ages we must not think of the hall as a gloomy, Unoleumed 
square with the front door at one end and the stairs at the 
other, or as the modern variant called lounge hall; our old 
thing was quite different. 

And we will not now discuss the relation of the hall to 
the rest of the house, because we do this later on. In shape it 
was oblong, having the high table at one end, where the 
lord and his family dined; the other tables shown in the 
illustration were just plain boards clamped together, and 
laid on trestles rather like a carpenter’s sawing-stool, so that 
they could be cleared away and a large, open space left, when 
the fun commenced. The chair on the left shows that the 
better class of furniture was of the type that we associate 
with churches nowadays; then there would be benches like 
school forms; chests in which arms and general oddments 
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Fig. 41.—A Thirteenth-Century Hall, see also PI. 12 
Twelfth-Century Hall, Figs. 7,17. Fourteenth-Century Hall, Pis. 17, 20, Fig. 96. 
Fifteenth-Century Hall, Fig. 122 

could be put away, and what were called livery cupboards. 
One of these is shown behind the chair, and would be for the 
use of the servants—here would be kept their belongings 
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FURNITURE 


and the salts. The piece of furniture used by the family for 
the same purpose was called a court cupboard. 

An inventory of the furniture of a hall in 1311 is given as 
z pots, 3 lavers, boards and trestles (Fig. 87) and other 
necessaries and in 1397 we are told there were 1 dorsars, 

2 bankers, 2 pieces of ware, 2 brass lavers, 2 large pots, 

I bowl of brass, 2 andirons and i poker of iron, 3 boards 
with trestles and one fixed, 2 chairs, 3 benches and 3 stools. 

The dorsars spoken of in the 
inventory were pieces of tapestry 
which hung over the backs of the 
chairs and the bankers were 
cushions or sometimes only pieces 
of cloth placed on the seats of the 
chairs or benches and embroidered. 

Lavers were for the use of guests 
before and after meals. Small 
basins of metal for the washing of 
hands, they were handed to visitors 
at the high table by pages who 
held napkins for drying also. 
Lesser guests and retainers could 
use fixed basins at the entrance to 
the hall. When we consider the 
absence of forks and frequent 
use of the fingers, it will be seen that the use of lavers was 
very necessary to even moderate cleanliness. 

The dais at the end of the hall on which stood the high 
table, used by the Master of the house and his guests, was 
usually overhung with a canopy of embroidered silk or 
woolcloth, and it must be remembered that except for the 
master’s solar or private apartment, which was both his 
sleeping- and sitting-room, the hall was the only room in the 
house. Separate buildings, generally of wood, were added 
on as needed, connected when necessary with passages also 
of wood. 

In the Liberate Rolls of Henry iii we read of a passage 
thus erected “that the Queen might walk from her chamber 
to chapel with a dry foot.” 
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At Woolmer the castle of Edward i was built entirely of 
wood, the interior decorated with painted plaster and roofed 
with wood shingles. 

During the Coronation ceremonies of Edward i in 1273 
all the ground within the palace enclosure was covered with 
wooden buildings of various kinds—lodgings for guests, 
halls for their meals and recreations, and kitchens. These 
kitchens were no more than sheds, and huge fires were 
lighted outside, over which were hung the cauldrons for 
boiling various meats and other food. The confusion out¬ 
side the palace within the precincts must have been amazing 
—cooks, sculhons and hangers on, beggars, men-at-arms, 
pages, all hurrying about their various businesses, piles of 
faggots and chopped wood for the fires, provisions, meats, 
tubs of water, stables with forges and farriers, in fact all 
things needed by a more or less self-supporting community 
would be there, and when one visualises such a scene with 
no water except such as could be carried by hand, no drainage 
of any kind and no light save that of torches or candles, it is 
almost impossible for the modern mind to grasp. 

Other attachments to a large house or castle were the 
sewery where were kept the table furnishings and household 
linen, and the wardrobe, where stuffs bought were stored 
until needed, also extra hangings and robes. 

All valuables, cups, ewers and basins of precious metals, 
spices, gold. Eastern sugars, also candlesticks and plates, 
were kept in the wardrobe, and in the buttery were stored 
ail wines and beer. A brewery, too, was generally attached. 
Henry iii had mattresses in his household covered with 
silk and velvet, also pillows and bolsters, linen sheets, and 
fine counterpanes and rugs made of wool. 

The same king, too, as we shall see (page 114), was fond 
of gardens, and we hear of the ordering of cherry-trees for 
the gardens at Westminster and vines, roses and willow-trees, 
mulberry-trees also. 

The fireplace is shown against the wail, but it was more 
frequently placed in the middle of the floor, as shown in the 
illustration for the fourteenth-century hall, and continued in 
this position until Elizabeth’s time. 
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DECORATION 


The windows are typical of the Early English period of 
design, and the tracery is made up generally of circles and 
plain geometrical patterns. Glass was beginning to come 
into use in the royal palaces, but had hardly become of 
common use. The walls were plastered, not quite so mechani¬ 
cally as nowadays, but with a thinner coat, which showed in 
a way the stone background, and was much softer and nicer 
than the dead smooth surface of the modern room. On this 
were painted diaper patterns like the one shown, or figures 
of the saints with golden stars, and wooden wainscoting 
was often used. The colours of the dresses were becoming 
brighter, and here again rose-tinted spectacles must be used 
if we are to understand the joyous colour of mediaeval times. 
Our coloured plate shows what the people looked like, 
and their houses and churches were splashed about with the 
three primary colours of red, blue, and yellow, with a little 
gold thrown in, and this continued right down till the end 
of the eighteenth century. It was only in Victorian times we 
became ^smal and clothed ourselves in drab—perhaps this 
accounts for the merriness of Old England, because it is 
really quite impossible to be dull if you are garbed like a 
cheerful parrot. 

Now as to the roof. In the twelfth-century hall it will be 
remembered that a very beautiful stone arch helped the old 
builders over the difficulty of bridging across a wide space, 
and as this hall was nearly square in shape, one arch across 
the middle divided it into two narrower oblongs, which 
could be easily spanned by the timbers they had. But with 
this thirteenth-century hall the shape was oblong, and many 
arches would have been necessary—so the principal was 
invented, and this is the name given to the series of strutted 
beams which cross the hall down its length. The large beams 
themselves are called tie-beams, in that they help to tie in the 
walls; they rest on timbers running along the tops of the 
walls, called wall-plates. Into the undersides of the tie- 
beams are tenoned wall-posts which rest on stone corbels, 
and between the wall-post and tie-beam is framed in a curved 
strut, or brace, which serves the purpose of picking up some 
of the weight of the roof and transferring it to the wall some 
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way down from the top, and so lessening the risk of pushing 
it over. At the centre of each tie-beam is a short post, which 
later on is to develop into the king-post; this supports the 
ridge which runs across from principal to principal, and the 
other large timbers doing the same thing are called purlins. 
The smaller timbers resting on top of the purlins, and going 
the same way as the tie-beams, are callecl rafters, then the 
roof boarding crosses these, and on this would be laid the 
final lead covering. So here we have the beginning of the 
timber-framed roofs, which in the succeeding centuries add 
so much to the beauties of church and hall. 

In the next few illustrations (Figs. 45-46) we have tried to 
show the construction of the chief engines used in mediaeval 
siege warfare; Sir R. Payne Gallwey has devoted the whole 
of a fascinating book to the subject. In the next chapter we 
give a spirited drawing of a siege (PI. 19) which shows the 
early use of cannon, which it is thought first came into 
England about 1325. But for the way these machines were 
used boys and girls should read Froissart’s Chronicles, if they 
have not already done so. He of course lived later, in the 
time of Edward iii, and wrote of the doings of the Black 
Prince, but he catches the glamour of the Middle Ages as 
no one else does. It was Sir Walter Scott who said; “Whoever 
has taken up the chronicle of Froissart must have been dull 
indeed if he did not find himself transported back to the 
days of Cressy and Poictiers”; and, “We hear the gallant 
knights arrange the terms of the combat and the manner of 
the onset; we hear their soldiers cry their war-cries; we see 
them strike their horses with the spur; and the liveliness of 
the narration hurries us along with them into the whirlwind 
of battle.” We also gain an impression from Froissart’s 
pages of the very slight pretexts on which people went to 
war, and how they enjoyed it. Also, though it was some¬ 
times very cruel, it was often almost friendly in character, 
and more like a trial of strength than fighting. 

Now as to the methods of besieging a thirteenth-century 
castle. The first proceeding was to draw two lines of strong 
palisaded fencing around it; the inner was called the contra- 
vallation, and the outer circumvallation. These had their 
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gates, and the space inside, which must have resembled a 
small town, was used by the besiegers for their tents, to 
house their siege train, and all the stores which must have 
been necessary. The object of these lines was to prevent 
surprise by sorties on the part of the garrison, or armed 
relief from their friends outside, and to prevent any supplies 
reaching the besieged. All this preparatory work is some 
explanation of the length of time taken over the old sieges. 
The defence would be tested in various places, and the 
weakest spot chosen for attack (PI. 19). Assuming that the 
wall on the right hand of the picture had been selected, the 
moat was filled up by means of a movable shed, called a cat, 
or sow, which was probably used at night. Made of strong 
timbers, with a steeply sloping roof to throw off stones, and 
covered with raw hides to resist fire, it had in addition a 
little pent roof in front to protect the engineers who, under 
cover of it, threw down faggots, earth, stones, or anything 
which would fill up the moat. Thus they formed a causeway, 
across which it could be pushed on rough planks laid on the 
top of the bank. Arrived at the walls, the fun would begin, 
and the endeavour of the besieged would be to set the sow 
on fire, or to crush it by dropping down anything of weight 
they possessed (PI. 19); but on a dark night, with only the 
light of torches to show the besiegers, their task must have 
been a difficult one, and they themselves an easy mark for 
bowmen. Mining operations would be commenced, and a 
hole made in the wall by the use of crowbars, or a battering- 
ram slung by chains from the roof of the cat, and shod with 
iron at the end, would be swung backwards and forwards 
until the same purpose was effected. The engineers were 
helped in this by a practice of the mediaeval builders of only 
facing their walls with worked stones, and filling in the 
middle with rough rubble, sometimes very loose and badly 
cemented together with mortar of poor quality. To combat 
the activities of the engineers in mining walls, the early 
castle builders constructed external wooden galleries on the 
tops of the curtain walls, so that through their floors 
they could more safely hurl down stones and pour 
down boiling liquids on those working below; it was to 
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smash up these wooden galleries that the mediasval military 
engineers brought into use engines similar to those used 
by the Greeks and Romans. In the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Second Chronicles we read that “Uzziah prepared for them 
throughout all the host shields, and spears, and helmets, 
and habergeons, and bows, and slings to cast stones. And he 
made in Jerusalem engines, invented by cunning men, to 
be on the towers and upon the bulwarks, to shoot arrows and 
great stones withal.” The Greeks and Romans used catapults 
which shot darts and arrows, and balUstas for throwing 
stones. The propelhng force for these was obtained by the 
use of the twisted skein. They found out a secret way of 
preparing this skein from various hairs and gut, so that 
they were very strong and did not lose elasticity. The principle 
on which this worked can be illustrated by taking a piece of 
string and tying the two ends together; let one boy then 
loop a finger into the circle and pull, and another boy do the 
same, so that the double piece of string is pulled tight between 
them; then put in the end of a piece of stick, and with it 
twist the string round and round; let go the stick, and it will 
fly round in the other direction. The engine in Fig. 44 is a 
ballista of this type; it is sometimes called a mangon. The 
arm which is pulled down is fixed at the end into a tightly 
twisted skein, not of two pieces of string like our comparison, 
but a great cable-hke coil. The man pulled down the cup¬ 
shaped top, and put into it a stone shot weighing perhaps 
2 cwt. The arm was released by an ingenious trigger and flew 
up against the cross-framing at the top of the machine, with 
the result that the stone wws lobbed over the walls, or against 
the wooden galleries on them. The trebuchet was the great 
mediteval weapon, and was first introduced by the French in 
the twelfth century; two of these are shown in Figs. 45 
and 46. This acted on the principle of a counterweight; a 
long arm was pivoted on a very strong framing, and 
had suspended to it at one end a large box which would 
be filled with stones, old iron, lead, or anything very heavy. 
At the other end was a sling, in which was placed a stone 
shot, and a bridle was attached to the sling from the arm, 
which ensured the stone being pitched out at the right 
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moment. The arm was 
wound down by a 
windlass, and the sling 
disposed in the trough 
at the foot of the 
framing. The trigger 
touched off, the 


counterweight came 
into action, and off 
flew the stone to smash 
through a roof. Some¬ 
times barrels of flaming 
tar would go over the 
walls, or dead horses, 
and this gives one an 
idea of the sizes the 
trebuchets were made, 
or they would pitch 
over filthy refuse to 
breed a plague, or truss 
up some unwary 
sentry that had been 



Fig. 46.—A Powerful Trcbuchet 


Siege Fngines Fig. 45, \ lollet-le-Duc; Figs. 44. 46, reconstructed by Mr. Flugh 
nraun, F.s.^.; Eig, 45^ Bodleian “Romance of Alexander.” 
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captured, and send him back whirling through the air to 
meet a painful death. The trebuchet was also called petrary, 
onager, scorpion, perrier, and catapult by mediaeval writers. 
The machine like a large crossbow mounted on wheels was 
called an arblast or espringale (Fig. 43) and shot iron javelins. 
This acted on the same principle as the ballista—by pulling 
back an arm, which when released hit the javelin and sent it 
whistling through the air. W’e have met Shropshire people 
called Arblaster, which sounds rather terrifying; they are 
no doubt descended from an ancestor who in the middle 
ages worked an arblast. 

It was these machines which introduced the corbelling 
forward of the battlements so that the defenders could pour 
down stones and shoot at the besiegers mining under, 
without being exposed so much as they were in the wooden 
galleries which had been used before for this purpose. This 
was called machicolation, and was introduced in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. 

But we must now return to the engineers mining the walls. 
They made as large a hole as they could, and inserted wooden 
props and struts; these were then fired, and if the work had 
been well done, some considerable portion of the wall was 
breached, and the besiegers stormed in over the ruins, and 
a fierce hand-to-hand fight might give them possession of 
the outer ward. It was then that the advantages of the towers 
were found out, for to them the garrison retreated. These 
towers were of large size, each of them in itself was as strong 
as a twelfth-century keep, and access was gained to them 
only through narrow and easily defended doors. Once 
possession of the bailey was obtained in a twelfth-century 
castle, there remained only the keep, but the besiegers of the 
thirteenth-century castle found that to have breached the 
curtain wall of the outer ward at one place, only placed them 
in possession of so much space, and with all the towers 
intact, and arranged to flank the space inside, they were 
under concentrated bow fire, liable at any moment to attack 
from unsuspected quarters, and in reality not much better 
off for their gain. 

The beffroi, a movable tower, was another medieval 
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machine used tor siege purposes, and where mining opera¬ 
tions bv engineers were not possible. It was worked like the 
cat, or sow, bv filling up the moat in front of itself as it was 
pushed across the gradually lengthening causeway, framed 
up in timber, it was covered with the raw hides of the cattle 
killed in camp, the hair being placed inside, as a protection 
against arrows discharged with strands of flaming tow to set 
the tower on Are. Ladders at the back led to several floors, 
in which the men-at-arms were packed against the signal for 
attack. A drawbridge was lowered when the tower reached 
the walls, and across this the assailants surged (PL 19), and in 
the tierce coup de main many must have fallen into the moat. 

And things remained like this until gunpowder was 
introduced, but even then the trebuchet held its own for a 
long time against the early type of cannon, which was a very 
feeble production. If any of you boys and girls get a thrill out 
of lively accounts of mediaeval fortress sieges, you ought to 
read Annals of a Fortress by the great French architect 
Viollet-le-Duc, translated by Bucknall. In it he takes an 
imaginary fortified town and gives vivid heart-stirring 
accounts of the sieges it underw'ent from Roman times to 
the Napoleonic wars. 

W’e will now return to castles, and Fig. 50 of Harlech, in 
North Wales, gives us the opportunity to indulge in a little 
practical philosophy. It is extremely probable that some of 
the boys and girls who read this book will become architects 
or engineers. They may dream dreams, and see visions of 
fine buildings or great bridges that span mighty chasms: but 
unless they can find clients who will back them, then their 
castles will remain suspended in the air. Now think of the 
architect who was called in to assist Edward i in his castle¬ 
building in North W ales. He was asked to design, not one, 
but many castles, and as he built these, he could try out all 
his ideas and improve on them as he went along; and the 
ideas gained in building castles became of use later on when 
houses were wanted. Much the same thing happened with 
the aeroplane between 1914 and 1918. The war made possible 
wonderful improvements which have made peaceful flving 
comparatively safe to-day. 
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If we turn to p. 77 we find that foundation charters were 
granted to Caernarvon and Conway in 1284, so that these 
were the first of the North Wales castles, and in both cases 
the plan consists, not of a keep, but a strongly fortified 
curtain wall. Harlech followed in 1285, and it looks as if the 
architect said to himself, “Yes, Caernarc'on was not so bad, 
but if one wall is good, two would be better.” So at Harlech 
there are two walls, as there are at Beaumaris of 1295. The 
outer range is known as the list walls. iMr. Hugh Braun, in 
his fascinating studv. The Tinglish Castle, explains that it was 
imperative to keep the besiegers farther away from the walls 
so as to make these siege engines fire at longer range. \X'e 
can think also of the greater effectiveness of the bow' and its 
shooting. A shaft from a long bow was no joke; at full force 
it could pierce plate armour at something like 200 yards. 
Though we have devoted much space to castles we must 
show Mr. Braun’s clever little sketch of restored layout of 
Beaumaris, with G. T. Clark’s earlier drawings, for it repre¬ 
sents the castle-builders’ last word in mighty defensive 
strength (Figs. 47-49); later castle buildings got increasingly 
residential, and after came the weapon of artillery which as 
it developed was to exercise a destructive force no fortress 
could withstand. This is now called the concentric type of 
castle. It was new to England in the thirteenth century, but 
was a type that was very old in the East. Herodotus tells us 
how the Persians, in 538 b.c., built the city of Agbatana with 
seven circular walls, each one higher than the one outside it. 

This was the true concentric principle, and we have 
endeavoured to fit it into its place in our book on Archaic 
Greece. It might have reached England through a Crusader. 
Being constitutionally very lazy people, we have taken the 
greatest pains with Fig. 50, because we hope that it will 
save lengthy descriptions of Harlech. The double walls are 
clearly shown, with the narrow middle ward between them 
at 16. Any besieging force trying to scale the outer wall 
would have been under fire from the battlements of the inner 
wall, and if they gained the middle ward all kinds of things 
could have been dropped on them. Assuming they did 
breach the inner walls, then the garrison could retire to the 
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Fig, 50.—a Bird’s-Eye View of Harlech Castle, North Wales 
Twelfth-Century Castle. Fi«s. 4-7- Orford, PI. 3, Fip. 16 Thirtccnth-&ntury, 
Fig. 37. Sieges, Pis. 19, 35. Fourteenth-Century Castle, rig. 80 
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THE SUMMIT OF DEFENSIVE BUILDING 


towers and carry on the fight there. The arrangement of the 
buildings in the inner ward, at 9, is less haphazard than at 
Caernarvon, and more hke a house. It closely resembles 
Bodiam, built in 1386 (see Fig. 80). 

Harlech now stands on a rocky cliff below which marshes 
stretch to the sea, and it is difficult to realise that, when 
built, there was a harbour here. It is thought that the river 
Dwvryd once passed under the castle rock, as shown in 
Fig. 50, and joined the sea somewhat to the south-west of 
the castle. So where the harmless golfer now indulges in 
his innocent game of striking and seeking little white balls, 
Edward’s ships once sailed to visit his garrisons. 

Before we leave the North Wales castles, we should like to 
add that the Stationery Office publish, for H.M. Office of 
Works, very good httle handbooks on Harlech and Caer¬ 
narvon Castles at 6d. each, and Beaumaris for 3d. When 
Government departments do such civiUsed things they should 
be encouraged. 

We hope we have said enough to indicate the military 
considerations which influenced the old castle builders. This 
latter fact must not be lost sight of, because people sometimes 
talk about the prettiness of an old castle ruin now, as if its 
builders had purposely designed it as a ruin, to add charm to 
a bend in a river, or cap the outline of a seaside cliff. Now, 
the more we study the plans and remains of old castles, the 
more we are struck by the great cleverness and ingenuity 
which was shown in their planning, and the remarkable way 
in which they served their purpose of being able to with¬ 
stand siege. The history of warfare is full of tales of this 
constant duel between offence and defence, and the principle 
is the same, whether it is a castle and its besiegers, the 
armour of a warship and the gun whose shell can pierce it, 
or a submarine and its destroyer. To take the middle example, 
a new and harder steel is invented, and for a while the gun is 
behind-hand and cannot damage the ship; then it does do so, 
and the shipbuilder puzzles his wits to go one better. 

In the case of the mediaeval castles, their designers did 
their work so well that in the end, and before the use of 
gunpowder, the only way of inducing the defenders to 
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FISHING 13TH Century 

surrender was the very lengthy one of cutting off all suppHes 
and starting them. 

We will now turn from the art of war to the gentler 
practice of peace. 

And what more peaceful practice than that of fishing? 
England has always been, by reason of the nearness of her 
waters, a maritime nation, and the fish round her coasts have 
furnished the English people with food from time im¬ 
memorial. An amusing eleventh-century illustration shows 
a man in a very small boat with a very large rod rather like 
the bough of a tree, and a very thick fine, hooking a fish out 
of the water while other fish are swimming away in dismay. 
Entries in the Domesday Book show rents from herring 
fishing round the coast. Yarmouth was a great centre of the 
herring industry, and herrings were brought ashore, salted 
and packed in barrels. These barrels were slung over the 
backs of packhorses and taken away to be sold. 

We must remember the lack of cold storage and the 
difficulty of keeping fresh fish, which would account for the 
vast amount eaten salted, and it is thought that the ships 
when deep-sea fishing had some kind of well in the ship in 
which to keep the fish aUve. Cod and ling were plentiful and 
well known, and sturgeons, whales and porpoises were 
considered a delicacy, while in 1257 Rye and Winchelsea 
supplied the King’s Court with whiting and plaice. We hear 
a great deal about eels (p. 53), and eel traps were made in 
wicker, hke long lobster traps, and were placed in rivers, 
and judging by the Domesday Book eels were plentiful and 
we are told of fisheries yielding thousands each year. 

Nets were in general use, and the size of the mesh was 
regulated by law, and although there is no mention of a 
fisherman’s gild as in other trades, the industry was carefully 
regulated, dues were exacted by the king and his various 
officers and by port authorities, prices were regulated and 
stringent measures were taken against regrators and all those 
who tried to corner the market or to deal in fish unfairly, to 
the detriment of the citizen customer. 

Our illustration. Fig. 51, is of a thirteenth century or 
Early English vaulted roof to the aisle of a church—the 
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AN EARLY GOTHIC AISLE 



Fig. 51.— Early English Vaulting 

Barrel \ault. Fig. 7. Cross \au!ting. Fig. 15. Fourteenth-Century X'ault, 
Figs. 93, 97. Fiftccnth-Ccntury Vault, Figs. 128, 129 


3 .isle being selected. 3 .s showing the principle of the construc¬ 
tion in a simpler way than is possible with the usually more 
elaborate and larger vaults of the nave or choir. In the 
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VAULT CONSTRUCTION 


13TH Century 


twelfth century we saw how the Normans developed the 
plain barrel vault, which was said to be like an ordinary 
railway tunnel, by crossing it with other vaults of the same 
shape. In this thirteenth-century roof we get much the same 
sort of thing; only, instead of a semicircular railway tunnel 
crossed by others of the same shape, we now have a pointed 
one. The groins, or diagonal ribs crossing each bay of the 
vault from angle to angle, are semicircular in true elevation 
(Fig. 52, 3). If reference is made back to the description of 
the Norman vaulting this will perhaps be made clearer. The 
arches across the aisle have now disappeared, and their place 
is taken by moulded stone ribs. These are much the same as 
the diagonals, or groins, and those against the w’alls, but 
there is not as yet one at the top or ridge of the vault. 

These ribs were probably introduced, because, not only 
did they improve the general appearance of the vault, but 
their employment saved the use of wood. The Norman 
vaults were more or less cast, like plum-puddings, on boards, 
laid on what are called centres of the shape of the vault, and 
this must have meant an enormous quantity of boarding for 
a cathedral. There was plenty of timber in England in those 
days, but its preparation into boards must have been costly, 
because it was all cut up by hand. So the thirteenth-century 
builders used centering for their ribs only—the spaces in 
between are called the cells, and these were filled in with 
carefully shaped stones (voutains), slightly arched from rib 
to rib. To do this a cleverly expanding mould was used, 
which could be drawn out, for, starting from the bottom, 
the cell became wider as the building progressed upwards 

(Fig- 52, 1-2). 

A great saving of weight was effected, and we consequently 
find the supporting columns becoming lighter and more 
beautiful in appearance than those of Norman times, and 
the thirteenth-century builders, gaining in confidence, vaulted 
the naves of their churches as well as the aisles. 

The slender columns, grouped around the larger one in 
the centre, should be noticed, with their collar-like mouldings 
in the middle, and more delicately carved and moulded caps. 
The same features were attached to the narrow lancet-shaped 
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EARLY ENGLISH ART 


windows which took the place of the semicircular-shaped 
tops of Norman times. Stained glass w’as now used in church 
windows. The arches to the nave were far more deeply 
moulded than before. When anything is peculiarly beautiful, 
depending for its general result on just proportion and an 
absolute fitness for purpose, rather than on useless ornament, 

we say that it is Greek 
in idea. Early EngHsh 
was the Greek period 
of Gothic architec¬ 
ture. Westminster 
Abbey and Salisbury 
Cathedral, to mention 
two examples, are 
absolutely satisfying 
in their wonderful 
beauty and simpli¬ 
city : there is nothing 
involved or difficult; 
very little ornament; 
no tricks are played; 
yet the result is far 
finer than many later 
examples of a much 
richer character. 

This might be said as well of the general life of the people: 
the end of the thirteenth century closed the best period of 
the real Aliddle Ages; men and women were still fairly con¬ 
tented, and it could not have been a bad sort of time. The 
Black Death and discontent were still a long way off. 

Fig. S3 is of a thirteenth-century manor-house built in 
Edward I’s reign, and may be taken as the tvpe to which 
reference was made in dealing with the twelfth century. 
It shows a considerable development in the direction of 
comfort. The plan of this house, reproduced below, should 
be studied, because it will be found that this type, in which 
the hall was the central feature, remained until the early part 
of the seventeenth century, when the Renaissance altered the 
Englishman’s ideas on house-planning. By this we do not mean 




Fig. 52.—I, 2, Expanding centering for 
vaults. 3, Ribs of a vault cell 
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13TH Century 



“Early English’’] [Based on Aydon Castle, Northumberlana 

Fig. 53.—A Manor-House of the time of Edward i 

Twelfth-Centur>- Manor-House, Fig. ii. Fourteenth-Cenrury House, Fig. 83, 
PI. 20. Fifteenth-Century House, Fig. 113 

that all the houses in the inten'al were quite as simple as this 
one, but rather that they were elaborations of the same idea. 

The main living-rooms of the house are on what we 
should now call the first floor, and if reference is made to 
the plan, it will be noticed that you have to go up steps at i, 
to reach the front door at 2. This leads into a space screened 
off at the end of the hall—this latter, 5, including the screens, 
is about 40 feet long by 25 feet wide; a fine big place for 
what is only a small house. The hall has no rooms above it, 
and has a timbered roof, and though on a smaller scale, was 
finished off in much the same way, and sensed the same 
purposes, as already described on page 84. On the right-hand 
side, by the front entrance, is the door to the kitchen, 4 on 
plan, with a cellar under it, and another room over. In old 
manuscripts servants are often shown going up ladders 
indoors, so that there may have been a ladder up to this 
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accommodation 



1 The Steps 4 The Kitchen 

2 The Front Door S Solar or withdrawing-room 

3 The Hall 6 Vi ashing or lavatory accommodation 


room over the kitchen. At Stokesay Castle, which is also 
thirteenth century, there is a ladder-like staircase at this end 
of the hall, leading to a room in a similar position (PI. 12), 
and this would have given access to a gallery over the screens 
at the entrance. In one of Henry in’s many instructions to 
the keepers of his houses, he asks that a trap-door and ladder 
down to a room be taken away and a staircase made; so if 
kings had to put up with this sort of thing, the commoners 
would not have had any better arrangements. The solar, or 
withdrawing-room, for the use of the lord, is at 5, and 
probably a chapel was contrived here as well, by internal 
partitions which have now disappeared. At Little Wenham 
Hall, in Suffolk, which is a wonderful thirteenth-century 
brick house, there is a most beautiful chapel, and it was 
always usual to have one in houses of any size. There would 
probably have been a wardrobe here as well, where clothes 
could be made and mended, and the jewellery and plate 
stored. At 6 is the washing and lavatory accommodation. 
Baths began to be used in the time of Edward i, and are 
supposed to have been introduced by his Spanish wife, 
Eleanor of Castile. 

The rooms on the ground floor were probably used as 
barracks for the retainers, and also for a store place which 
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would be necessary for the large quantities of food required 
to carry the household through the winter. 

The entrance is defended by an inner bailey, with battle- 
mented walls around, and outside this is an outer bailey, 
surrounded by another wall, and here would be the stables, 
granaries, and workshops necessary for making weapons 
and farm tools. 

This house is interesting as showing how the strong policy 
and influence of Edward i had quietened the country down, 
and given people such a sense of security that they were 
disposed to build houses which, notwithstanding these 
defensive measures, were becoming more hke homes and 
less hke castles. 

Stokesay Castle in Shropshire (PI. 12) is a well preserved 
thirteenth-centur}' manor-house, sUghtly defended by moat, 
gatehouse, now an Eh2abethan rebuilding, and tower; the 
curtain walls have disappeared. The great hall dates from 
1240; the tower is unexpectedly a half-century later; Lawrence 
of Ludlow, an enriched merchant, got his licence to crenellate 
or fortify in 1290. There are rooms at both ends of the Great 
Hah; the unusual wooden staircase leads to the rooms in the 
overhanging half-timber addition of c. 1620; by an outside 
stair is reached the solar near the tower, with its elaborate 
seventeenth-century fittings. 

The next illustration. Fig. 55, is of a solar such as would 
have been found in a thirteenth-century manor-house hke 
the one we are describing. Here the lord and lady of the 
house slept, received their friends, and enjoyed any little 
privacy that there was in the reign of Edward i; and there 
was not very much—everybody lived more together than 
they do nowadays, and kings do not appear to have ever been 
left by themselves for a moment. When our king wishes to 
receive friends at Court, it is called a levee, from lever, to rise, 
because the poor French kings not only had to rise in the 
morning, but go to bed at night, with their especial favourites 
grouped around as an audience, and so late as the time of 
Louis XIV these were great Court functions. Still it does not 
appear to have worried anybody in the thirteenth century, 
and this is another of those things we must bear in mind if 
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Fig. 55.— Solar, or Withdrawing-Room [“Ear/)/ English” 
Fifteenth-Century Solar, Fig. 116 

we are to understand the life of the time. People popped in 
and out rather like rabbits in a warren, and you were not 
offended by an intruder—if you did not want him, you 
probably threw something at him, and he understood. 
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The fireplace was constructed of stone, and great logs of 
wood burnt on the open hearth, from which the ashes were 
seldom cleared away, and this is the proper way to burn wood 
because the glowing ashes send out a great heat. The furniture 
would consist of heavy chairs like church stalls, chests for 
storing precious possessions, and forms. At the right-hand 
side of the fireplace is shown a perch, used to hang up clothes 
in general use. Window seats were generally constructed, and 
must have formed a pretty and useful addition to the rather 
scanty furnishing; the window itself is not glazed, as glass 
was a rarity only found in the king’s palace or the wealthier 
monasteries; a little piece might be introduced into the 
trefoil at the top. The larger openings under would be 
protected by iron bars on the outside, and wooden shutters 
within, so on a cold or wet day, if you wanted fight, then 
wind and weather must be taken as well, and smoke, puffed 
out from the fire by strong draughts, made what we should 
now think a very uncomfortable room. 

Carpets began to come into use, and, like baths, were 
introduced into England by Eleanor of Castile. Matthew 
Paris, a chronicler of the period, talking of the Spanish 
Ambassadors who preceded her arrival, says: “The manners 
of the Spaniards were utterly at variance with English 
customs and habits; that while the walls of their lodgings in 
the Temple were hung with silk and tapestry, and the very 
floors covered with costly carpets, their retinue was vulgar 
and disorderly; that they had few horses and many mules.” 
The Crusades as well had their influence in this direction, 
and Crusaders, returning from the East, would almost 
certainly have brought back the beautiful rugs which had 
been manufactured there from the earliest times; merchants, 
too, coming to the great English fairs, and finding a demand 
for carpets, would begin to import them. 

Now as to the decorations of the walls of the solar, we 
find in the Liberate Rolls of Henry in many evidences as to 
his love of colour, and the names of the artists he employed. 
The sheriff of Wiltshire is commanded to carry out certain 
alterations to the king’s chapel at Clarendon, and “wainscote 
the king’s lower chamber, and to paint that wainscote of a 
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Fig. 56.—Little \Venham Hall, Suffolk, from the S.E. Garderobe block 
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WALL DEC OR ATI OX 


13TH Cektury 


green colour, and to put a border to it, and to cause the 
heads of kings and queens to be painted on the borders; and 
to paint on the walls of the king’s upper chamber the story 
of St. Margaret Virgin, and the four Evangelists; and to 
paint the wainscote of the same chamber of a green colour, 
spotted with gold, and to paint on it heads of men and 
women; and all these paintings are to be done with good and 
exquisite colours.” Again, Edward Fitz-Otho, keeper of the 
king’s works at W estminster, is ordered to “raise the chimney 
of the queen’s chamber, and to paint the chimney of the 
chamber aforesaid, and on it cause to be pourtrayed a figure 
of Winter, which as well by its sad countenance as by other 
miserable distortions of the body may be deservedly likened 
to Winter itself.” 

The roof of our solar is w'orth consideration, because it 
gives a type of early timbered roof adapted to a steep pitch, 
instead of the flatter one shown over the hall on page 85. 
There is the same tie-beam, but the king-post standing on it 
is taller and is tenoned at the top into a beam running length¬ 
ways, across which in their turn rest the collars of the roof 
framed in between the rafters. The rest of the construction 
is so simple that it does not need further explanation. 

Figs. 56 and 57 explain the details of Little Wenham Hall, 
in Suffolk, to which we have already referred. The kitchen 
here was probably a separate building in the bailey. The 
colour of Little Wenham is one of its greatest charms. It is 
the first mediaeval brick building. The Romans had been 
great brick builders; the Anglo-Saxons liked timber framing ; 
the Normans built in stone and concrete. Here at W^enham 
bricks were used once more: a rather thinner brick than 
those of to-day, and varying in colour from bright yellow 
through all the reds to plum colours and blacks. 

It is hard to avoid including a plan and view of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Chichester, Figs. 59,60, which retains so much of the 
arrangement and features of a mediteval refuge for the aged. It 
was built during Edward I’s reign, about 1290, and the hall 
with its fine timber pillars is like a church nave, the chapel with 
its stalls and good screen being placed like a chancel. The divi¬ 
sions which form the apartments are in brick, of 1680, probably 
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POTTERY AND TILES 


replacing earlier wooden partitions. The little rooms are very 
small but snug, and the old inmates have an allowance, with 
medical attendance, coal and faggots. It used to be wood from 
the Hospital’s coppice, but it was nasty to chop it on the hall 
floor, so the ready-made fuel w'as substituted. 

Fig. 64 shows a jug, from the collection of mediaeval 
pottery at the British Museum. It is rather curious that. 



during the Middle Ages, pottery did not keep pace with the 
other crafts, probably because it was only used by the humbler 
folk, and the rich people used metal vessels, as Fig. 89 in the 
fourteenth-century chapter. 

You can see, as well, at the Museum, specimens of the 
floor tiles, inlaid with patterns, which were used in the 
Middle Ages, and which can still be found in churches to-day. 
We have shown some in Fig. 61. Monks appear to have 
first manufactured them almost entirely, and to have let their 
fancy run away with their discretion, because we are told 
that a statute of the Cistercian Order, in 1265, rebuked the 
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Chichester 

Abbot of Beaubec “for 
having for a long time 
allowed his monks to con¬ 
struct for persons not be¬ 
longing to the Order, pave¬ 
ments that exhibit levity 
and curiosity.” 

The fertility of design and 
play of fancy in these floor 
tiles is amazing; the ex¬ 
amples given (Fig. 6i) are 
from Westminster Abbey. 
They were made in little 
beehive ovens, the pattern 
being impressed in the soft 
red clay, and yellow clay 
being run into it as a fluid 
paste. The tile was then 
fired, being glazed all over 
or only on the pattern. 

It was long thought 
that tiles were exclusively 
manufactured by monks. 
Malvern was one of the 
greatest centres from which 
tiles were very largely dis¬ 
tributed. It is interesting. 



Fig. 6o.—P lan. 
Scale 31J feet to i inch 
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THE TILE-POTTER AND THE SMITH 


therefore, that Mr. Charlton of the Historical Monuments 
Commission has discovered a thirteenth-century tile kiln at 
Clarendon Palace near Salisbury in some excavations he has 
been carrying out for some years with Dr. Tancred Borenius. 
Clarendon Palace was first a hunting-box and then a country 
house of some of England’s mediasval rulers, and the kiln was 

the first secular 
one to be dis¬ 
covered in this 
country. 

Fig. 65 shows 
an aumbry, 
or cupboard, 
from Chester 
Cathedral. The 
very beautiful 
w rought-iron 
scroll work was 
applied to the 
face of the 
boarded doors, 
and made them 
stronger and 
safer from 
thieves. The iron 
work is not con¬ 
nected with the 
hinge straps, as 
is the case in PI. 
13. This shows 
the treatment of one of the porch doors at Eaton Brav, 
in Bedfordshire. The ironwork here is supposed to have 
been made by Thomas de Leghtone, who made the Eleanor 
grille in Westminster Abbey in 1294. It is thought that Thomas 
was of Leighton Buzzard, because the iron work in the doors 
of the parish church there, and at Turvey, is all of the same 
rare type, and all quite close together. It is called stamped 
work, because the terminations of the scrolls were formed 
by hammering the hot iron into metal dies. This looks as if 



Fig. 61. —Patterns of Tile paving from West¬ 
minster Abbey (Miss E. Matley Moore, del.) 
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they had discovered the way to make steel, or chilled iron, 
for the dies. 

So far as country life was concerned, there were no very 
marked changes in agricul¬ 
tural conditions in the 
thirteenth century from 
those described in the 
twelfth century, except 
that as time went on the 
methods of farming 
improved, and the villein 
was winning his way 
toward freedom. As civi¬ 
lisation progressed, the 
lords began to feel the need 
of money to purchase 
luxuries, and it became 
more and more the custom to take money payments from 
the villeins, as rent for the use of their holdings, instead of 
part of their labour and produce. Then with the growth of 
sheep-farming fewer men were needed on the land, so that 

it was often a convenience to 
the lord to allow the villein to 
purchase his freedom by the 
payment of a fine, leaving him 
in the position of a labourer, free 
to travel about, and hire himself 
to anyone needing help, or go 
to the towns and obtain work 
there. But the nobles still held 
the land, and farmed their own 
demesne. The manors were self- 
supporting, or nearly so, the 
lords and their dependants 
growing all the wheat and meat 
they required; making their own bread, butter, and cheese; 
and wearing homespun clothes woven on their own looms, 
and in fact buying little outside except tar, fish, furs, salt, 
iron, spices, silks, and fine cloths at the great fairs. 
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Fig. 62.—^’ashing Hands (and also 

Fig. 42) 


GARDEN'S 


\X'e gather from 
various writers of 
the thirteenth 
century that each 
manor-house pos¬ 
sessed a walled- 
in garden, care¬ 
fully tended, in 
which was grown 
flowers, herbs, 
vegetables, and 
fruit for the 
owner’s use. Nut 
trees were culti¬ 
vated for the oil 
they yielded. 
Cabbages, peas 
and beans, beet¬ 
roots, onions, 
garlic, and leeks 
are all mentioned, 
as well as lettuce, 
watercress, and 
hops. For flowers, 
we read of the 
rose, lily, sun¬ 
flower, violet, and 
Fig. 64. —Jug. (From the British Museum) P0PPy> ^tld also 

of the gillyflower 

or clove-pink; and in the fourteenth century Chaucer speaks 
of flowers thus: 

“There sprange the vyolet al newe. 

And fresshe pervynke [periwinkle] rich of hewe. 

And floures yelowe, white, and rede, 

Suche plente grewe there never in mede.” 

Each garden w'ould have its well, or pond, stocked with 
fish, and in the Liberate Rolls of Henry in the bailiff of 
Kennington is commanded to make a haye, or hedge, at the 
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Fig. 65.—A Thirteenth-Century Aumbry or Cupboard. (From Chester 

Cathedral) 


causeway at the head of the pool of the king’s stew, in the 
park there. 

The bailiff of Woodstock is also ordered to build 
two good and high walls around our queen’s garden, so 
that no one can get in; and make a becoming and fair 























































THE SELF-SUPPORTING MANOR 


“herbour” near our vivarv, in which the same queen may 
walk. 

Bees were kept, for, sugar being very little known, honey 
was most necessary, and was used for nearly all sweetening 
purposes. Honey is mentioned in the Domesday Book, and 
in an Anglo-Norman manuscript can be seen a very amusing 
picture of bee-keepers and their hiv'es. 

It was necessary that each estate should be more or less 

self-supporting, for 
travelling was still 
difficult and very dan¬ 
gerous, and a country 
house would therefore 
be far more isolated 
and thrown upon its 
own resources than we 
can have any idea of 
nowadays. 

As we have just seen 
the Lords of the Manor 
farmed their own 
demesne, which was 
under the jurisdiction 
of a steward. Working 
under the steward was 
Fig. 66 .—Digging with a wooden spade the bailiff, or steward S 

foreman, and below 
him came the reeve. This man was most important to the 
comfort and well-being of the manor. He was elected by 
the peasants themselves and saw to the actual partitioning 
and carrying out of the work on the land, and as can be 
seen, the happiness of the peasant depended largely on his 
integrity and fair dealing. In the Luttrell Psalter you 
can see the reapers working away under his outstretched 
wand. Under him was the hayward, who was responsible 
for the hedges, the swineherd, cowherd, dairymaid, and the 
foreman of the mowers. The mills, as we have said, belonged 
to the lord of the manor, whether monastery or landowner. 
These mills were let to millers who in return for grinding 
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kept for themselves a portion of the corn sent. There was 
also a village bakery under the same ownership, where the 
villagers could bake their bread, and the village meeting- 
place was the church, which, if not under a monastery, was 
built by the Lord of the Manor. 

In the church was transacted much of the village business. 
It was even used as a bank, and the villagers deposited within 
its walls any deeds or money that they feared to keep in their 
small houses. The parish priest appointed by the lord of the 
manor was given a house, a gield or glebe, and a tenth part of 
each parishioner’s stock. In return he was bound to keep 
his church in repair, to have always by him a small sum to 
help the poor and needy, and to give hospitahty to passing 
travellers. 

The great high roads still followed the direction of the old 
Roman highways, and many led through large tracts of 
forest land, which were infested with bands of robbers and 
outlaws of all kinds. The abbots of St. Albans provided 
armed men to patrol the road between that city and London, 
for the greater safety of travellers thereon. Such was the 
terror of these highway robbers. 

In 1285 a law was passed which decreed that all high roads 
between large market towns were to be widened, so that no 
bushes, trees, or ditches were left within two hundred feet 
of each side of the road. Landowners refusing thus to clear 
their land for the required space were held responsible for 
any robberies committed thereon. 

Many Cistercian monasteries were built in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and the monks settled down largely in 
those areas which had been devastated by the Conqueror in 
the wasting of the north, and brought back the countryside 
into cultivation again; reference to the chart at the beginning 
of the chapter will show how much this was the case. The 
Cistercians were also largely responsible for the development 
of sheep breeding, and, as we have seen in our account of 
monastic hfe in the twelfth century, all the monks were great 
farmers, keenly interested in the management of their estates, 
and leading the way to improvements which were followed 
by the barons in the times of peace. The same odium attached 
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Fig. 67.—A Vv’ater-Mill 
Windmills, Figs. 104, 131 

to trade as in Abbot Samson’s time: to borrow money was 
considered thriftless; to lend it, usury. 

Our next illustration. Fig. 67, is of one of the oldest things 
in Old England, or for that matter in the world’s history—a 
water-mill. In the twelfth century we have written how 
Abbot Samson ordered a Dean Herbert to demolish a mill 
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built without his consent, but that it is not clear whether it 
was a water- or windmill. In the Liberate Rolls of Henry in 
there are instructions to the sheriff of Surrey and Sussex 
about various building works which are to be carried out at 
“our hall at Guildford,” and he is further instructed to 
“build three mills in the park, to wit, one for hard corn, 
another for malt, and a third for fulling.” Again there is 
nothing to indicate which type of mill is to be built. There 
is an illustration of a windmill in the Windmill Psalter, so 
named because of this, which is of late thirteenth-century 
date. It is of the post type illustrated in Fig. 104, as also is 
Plate 23’s. Certainly water-mills have been used from the very 
earhest times; man very quickly set about using some other 
energy than his own to grind corn: the hand-mill was hard 
work. The Egyptians used water-mills, and a very early type 
was like a small paddle steamer moored in midstream, the 
current of the river turning the paddles, which operated a 
shaft connected to the mill-stones inside the boat. This type 
can still be seen on some of the rivers in Southern Europe, 
Now as to the principle on which a water-mill works. The 
first thing to do is to select a site on a river where the neces¬ 
sary head of water can be obtained, and by head is meant the 
fall of the river. A very placid, slowly moving stream, though 
it may give more continuous results, means more work than 
would be necessart" if you made a mill next to the Niagara 
Falls, where the height of the falls is your head of water, and 
for this reason. The oldest type of wheel is that called the 
overshot, from the fact that the water is shot over the top 
of it and turns it in this way. To do this it is necessary to tap 
the river some distance away, and bring the water in a leat 
to the mill-pond, which acts as a store; from the pond it is led 
to the top of the wheel, through a sort of channel called the 
head-race. This is shown in our illustration (Fig. 67), which 
is of the simplest form of overshot wheel, as a wooden trough 
with a sluice at one end, operated by a cog on a shaft turned 
by a handle inside the mill. So long as this sluice is down, 
the water goes to waste through the shoot at the side, but if the 
sluice is raised, the overflow is at once stopped, because a 
jet of water is discharged from the bottom of the sluice over 
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the top of the wheel. It will be noticed that this is constructed 
so as to form what are called buckets, which are full as the 
wheel goes down, but empty as it comes up; thus the weight 
of the water plus the force of the jet keeps the wheel turning. 
The speed of the wheel can be regulated by the amount of 
water allowed to escape from under the sluice. The water 
falls away at the bottom into what is called the tail-race, and 
this joins up with the river at a lower level. Now it is evident 



that if full power is to be derived from the wheel, it must be 
kept clear of the water in the tail-race, or the resistance of this 
water to the turning movement of the wheel would mean 
loss of power. So this is why you want a good head of water, 
because it regulates the size of your wheel, and this latter 
determines the amount of leverage, or power, exerted on 
the axle of the wheel. This axle is continued as a shaft through 
the wall of the mill and so drives the mill-stones. This part 
of the work would be the same in a water-mill as a windmill, 
and the operation of grinding is described on page 224 in 
the chapter on the fifteenth century. The undershot wheel is 
operated in the same way as the early mills, which were said 
to be like paddle-steamers—the water is let out of a sluice so 
that it is discharged on to the bottom of the wheel. The old 
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PLATE 14 


^ Vtnet^iftawttcn fc^an^TjUj^ 

VpeffPloc viJtcoXil attfi^ ^ICHT^O • CCTtatg~" ^gTl<0 — 



l.\ vio lunf"->7tao • fill 0 — ti<»i^imf2^fis 


tidtiiairejir^v^fis 


lotnVll>mV afer'ca^ucf at l^uUuc ftmi^tjiiciurticrtE^ 
ir liKKxn^^cviao—Qjtt cavau<i«r> fcmmutog~^ 





(^imcfw^cuGCii-Cttcm cucat"^clitti9cf|>ii atccunc%& 
fu^liao— Vrcc ^nii^.crtontcazoniVr. m ce v , 

ji - 1i^4ticv<)tamCTmarc^<>ffiVirr^iiu.Tii<>2f<)oi^y3rtat> i 

rilnifairretn <q[rti atniHP:il*’nilxatti iiioI>ns>4u5 Jdjcr 

Vw ^Jsce^ftt^ittd|ji>aFctn)nf<^Tenc^|i^5£ftrSti<m«rR7 

~~ ~~jr ^>^iuT<<>J»»fct»r'.i^yju 05 ncffq>afe j 
* ■ -g-- 3 ^ ^ ^aliWl^ao niunfX<>n^ n<ng^-~~*^ j / 

S ' . - - - ^ tjoc iTj^Jcuc uj^t^iwacnfo^cfr-'' 

tt\^ cuctu tWj/^ktlg'CUCtujfoqgtifyattfaqaMgTtt mfwC' 


T~' ' ~ "*■“'IL 

1 tt9'CUCCU^01H0' ciiccmw^»c^ nttaodtaxu ' 


r Br/fis^> .A \useu**! 


“burner is icumcn in" (about 1^25) 


This snii4 IS ,i nwri.i, thi- m'-s inxrkin.- the punt r''ub'n"e mkldle'crThe 

time on the pi.ino if they "ill reiiieml'er J'J'j' On word ‘'ui," plav three quasers, and on the "cu" 
s:il^bTl4^\;ru";a‘“hmrci'''m^\=^ pi-- a -otchet and a quarer, The part marked 'Ties- ,s not Par. 

ut the tune, but a t oatirmoti> hiss, rej^-ited as often as desired. 

Song: Fourteenth Century, Pi. 25; Fifteenth Century, Pis. 36, 37 
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SONGS AND EMBROIDERY 


13TH CenterY 


water-mill is worth studying, because it was the forerunner 
of the modern water turbine; but that is another story. 

Our forefathers did not at all believ'e in all work and no 
play, perhaps because they knew what happens; so we hud 
in the Middle Ages that men and women played many games 
that now belong to children only. It must be remembered 
that travelling was both slow and dangerous, and visiting, 
therefore, not to be lightly undertaken, as it is nowadays. 
Books were very few and 
far between, and not with¬ 
in the reach of many, and 
at home, during the even¬ 
ings, various occupations 
and amusements sen-ed to 
pass the time, and singing 
was one of them. We know 
this, because, in a mira¬ 
culous way, a thirteenth- 
century song has come 
down to us. This is 
“Sumer is icumen in,” 
composed about 1225. PI. 

14 has been photographed '^ 9 - — Ivor>' Draughtsman (full size), 

from the original in the Beg. of Thirteenth Century. (British 
British Museum. This is " useum) 

the oldest known harmonised music which is performed 
to-day. We are indebted to Mr. A. Forbes Milne for the 
selection of songs given in this and the other chapters. 

The ladies did good work with their needles, and many 
exquisite pieces of embroidery were done at this period. The 
men might, perhaps, have their bows or other weapons to 
mend or sharpen, or they played at chess or tables, the latter 
being really the game of back-gammon. Draughts were 
played, and Fig. 69 shows a beautiful thirteenth-century 
ivory draughtsman from the British Museum. 

Sometimes a pilgrim journeying to or from some shrine 
would seek shelter for the night, and would enliven the 
company with tales of his travels or other stories that he had 
gathered by the way. 
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TRAVEL AND GAMES 


Strolling players too, minstrels and jugglers, moved from 
place to place, always sure of a welcome, and of their bed 
and board, if they had aught to show or do that would help 
to break the monotony of the hours when daylight had gone. 

Travellers depended largely on manors and monasteries for 
their night’s lodging. No taverns with sleeping accommodation 
are known before the fourteenth century. In the thirteenth 
centun’and before, we read of ale-houses in which to drink, and 
cook-shops, and for sleeping, whatever accommodation offered. 
Then temporary shelters began to be erected for travellers 
round the ale-houses or cook-shops, and the inns of universi¬ 
ties and inns of court started as a collection of poor lodgings 
for scholars clustered round a common kitchen and hall. 

VC’e read at a very early period of games of ball, and of 
skipping, and “Hoodman bUnd” seems also to have been a 
favourite. All these were played by grown-ups; “Hoodman 
blind,” as wiU be seen in the illustration. Fig. 70, was the 
forerunner of “bUnd-man’s buff.” 

One of the players is blinded by his capuchon, or hood, 
being turned back to front, while his fellows, holding their 
hoods in their hands, try and hit him without being caught 
themselves. Sometimes, in old manuscripts, the capuchons 
are shown knotted, so as to give a sounder smack to the 
Hoodman, and it can be taken for granted that all the games 
were very much rougher than nowadays. 

Dancing, too, was very popular, and we read a great deal 
of the “Carol,” which would be more or less equivalent to 
our “Country-dances” of to-day. 

Then there were games which were of use in teaching the 
art of warfare. Fighting, and the use of the lance, sword, and 
mace, must, like any other science, be taught and practised 
to attain any degree of perfection, and combats as a pastime 
became general in the Middle Ages, in order that young 
knights might learn thus, in friendly tests of skill and strength, 
to bear themselves well on the battlefield. 

Various rules were laid down for these combats, which 
gradually became, as jousts and tournaments, occasions of 
great pomp and ceremony, with a fixed rule for each part of 
the programme. 
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THE TOURXr.Y I5TH CeXTURY 



Fig. 70.— Hoodman Blind 

T-welfth-Century Game, Fig. 29. Fourteenth-Century Game, Figs. 106, 107. 
Fifteenth-Century Game, Fig. 135 


Tourneys were combats between two parties of knights 
and each side was equal in number. Before the fray, each 
knight had to vow solemnly that he entered the fight only 
as an exercise of arms, and not to satisfy any private quarrel. 
Despite these precautions the combat often became a fight 
to the death, and at one tournament in 1240, we read that 
sixty knights were killed, some being choked by the dust 
and others crushed to death by the horses in the melee. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe is a very interesting account 
of a tournament at which Prince John was present. 

In 1274 Edward i, with his knights, took part in a tourna¬ 
ment at Chalons, against the Comte de Chalons and some 
Burgundian nobles. Here the fray became so heated that 
several of the combatants were killed. 

The Popes tried from time to time to put an end to these 
tournaments, but without success. 

The illustration. Fig. 71, shows two knights engaged in a 
friendly encounter. Their armour is that of the late thirteenth 
century. Notice the heavy and rather clumsy helmets, and 
the banded mail that they wear, covered with a surcoat, but 
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ILLUMINATION AND ORNAMENT 



Fig. 71.—Combats 


with no steel plates on either arms or legs. These were not 
worn until later. In the fifteenth-century chapter an illustra¬ 
tion is given of a joust. Fig. 134. 

Our illumination of the thirteenth century (PI. 16) is 
from a Psalter by William de Brailes, a great English illu¬ 
minator who sometimes used to sign his work. Only six 
precious leaves of this masterpiece have come down to us; 
in this one are scenes from the stories of Adam and Eve and 
Cain and Abel. In the page of the Last Judgment Brailes has 
drawn himself, seized by a strong angel from the mouth of 
Hell, Fig. 72. How we wish an angel with a great sword were 
ready to snatch a poor artist or writer from the bankruptcy 
court or a tax-defaulter’s prison, or stand between him and 
his worries or folhes! 

And now, having come to the end of the space allowed for 
the thirteenth century, but not at all to the end of the things 
which could be illustrated, we finish the chapter with a tail¬ 
piece which shows what the ornament of the Early English 
period was like. We have seen how in Norman times the 
decoration showed traces of the acanthus scroll of the 
Romans; in the thirteenth century the craftsmen carried on 
the same idea and perfected it. All their curves and lines are 
very beautiful and true, and the ruggedness of Norman times 
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Leaf hum a Psalter by W illiain dc Brailcs ut scenes in the li\es i>t Aelam 
and 1 \e and Cain and Abel, Mid-'l'hirteenth Century 
Illuminaied \lhS , Tweltth Ceiituie, PL 8; reiurtecnth Ce-ntuir, Pis. 2;, 26, 2-; 
l ifteenth Centure, Pis. 34, 35, 3^-421 

















pattern: 


13TH Century 




has gone. The details of this 
pattern, and variations of it, 
were used as capitals to the 
columns, for the cammed cor¬ 
bels supporting the vaulting 
shafts, and in many other 
ways, and with the dog-tooth 
ornament inserted in the arch 
mouldings, and the diaper 
pattern incised on the plain 72.—An angel snatches from 

wall surfaces, almost made up ^ de Brailes, identified 

the whole range or patterning 

used in the thirteenth century. Early English architecture is so 
beautifully proportioned in itself, the mouldings have such 
true outlines, and the quahty of the workmanship is so 
excellent, that it did not seem to call for much ornamentation. 

In the twelfth-century chapter we tried to explain how all 
ornament and pattern has a foundation of structural lines, 
rather like the bones in a figure on which the muscles are 
attached and built up. It may sound rather silly to talk of 
beauty of line; a line is, well, just a line, and if it is only a 
straight line, that is true; but let your lines be curved, and 
then the combinations of curves are endless, and you get 
beauty, or ugliness, as a result of your skill, or lack of it. 
So boys and girls who are interested should be encouraged 
to experiment, not copy; inventing patterns is great fun. 
Eind the idea, and the structural line on which a design is 
built up; graft a variation on it, and see what happens. 



Fig. 73. —Early English Ornament 

Twelfth-Century Ornament, Fig. 31. Fourteenth-Century Ornament, Fig. 108. 
Fifteenth-Century Ornament, Fig. 136 
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CHAPTER III. —The “Decorated” Period of Design 
FROM 1300 TO 1399. 14TH Century. 


1300 


1305 


1306 

1307 

1310 

1314 

*315 

1316 

1321 

1322 


1325 

1327 

1328 

1330 


1333 

*334 

133S 


T340 

1341 

1343 

1346 


*347 


1348 


*349 

1350 


*35* 

*356 

1360 

1361 
1364 

1366 

1367 
* 3^9 
1370 

*37* 

*373 

*374 

1376 

*377 


1378 

*379 

1380 

1381 
u82 
T3S6 
1387 
1396 

■399 


Kings and Queens of 
England ano France. 

Famous Men. 

Great Events, Sea Fights, 
and Land Battles. 

Principal Buildings (B., 
Benedictine; C., Cistercian) 



Start of Border Wars with 

Exeter Choir, 1291-1307 

jy. 


Scotland, x^bich last till 

*550 

Captivity of the Popes, 


Edward 11., M. Isabella 
of France 

Robert Bruce crowned 

Piers Gaveston 

1305-78 ; and death of 
William Wallace, 1305 

Exeter Nave, 1308-50 

Winchclsea Church, 1310 


Lords Ordainers 


Louis X. 

Philip V . 


Battle of Bannockburn 
Famine 

Lancaster, and rise of De* 

Wells Chapter-House, 1319 


Spensers 

Beverley Nave, i3a<^49 

Ely Octagon, Choir, and 
Lady Chapel, B., 1321-49 



Battle of Boroughbridge 




Execution of Thomas of 
Lancaster 

Queen obtains French help 


Edward Ml , m 

Philippa of Hainault 




Fhihp 47 . 


Flemings settle in Norwich 

Wells Choir 


. • . • 

and start English manu¬ 
facture 

Battle of Halidon Hill 

Salisbury Spire, C. 



Start of Hundred Years 
War with France, 1338- 
*453 

Sea fight off Sluys 

Perisburst 

Queen’s College, Oxford 

• 

. 



Battles of Crecy and Ne* 

Winchester Presbytery, 



vilJe’s Cross 

Capture of Calais 

i 34 S-« 



Black Death, 1348-49 
Statute of Labourers 

W'inchester Nave, B., *3?i- 
1460, and west end of 
Westminster Abbey Nave, 

B-) 1350**420 

Edington Choir, x3S2-6x 

John the Gov<l 

William Langland 

Battle of Poitiers 


Geoffrey Chaucer, 1340- 
1400 

Peace of Bretigny 


Charles K 



Gloucester North Transept, 
*368-73 

Froissart, J337-1410 

Battle of Navarette 


William of Wykebatn 

Renewal of French War 
Storm of Limoges 

Black Prince’s Chantry, 
Canterbury, 1370-9 


Warwick Castle, 137X 


John Wyclif and the 
Lollards, i324*-84 

English translation of 
Bible 

Loss of Aejuitaine 

Richard 11., w (i)Annc 
of Bohemia; (a) Isa* 
bella of France 

Black Prince dies 
BruTicUcscbi, *377-1446 

Good Parliament 




. • . 


Captivity of Popes ended 

Canterbury Nave, 1379- 

CharUs yj 

John of Gaum 

The Schism, 1378-1415 

W^at Tyler’s Rebellion 

1400, C. 

York Choir, 1380-1400 


. 

Winchester School 


Donatello, 13S6-1466 


Bodiam Castle 

New College, Oxford 

Henry iv., in . (i) Mary 


Truce with France 

Richard abdicates 

Westminster Hall, 1397*9 

Rohun; (2) Joanna 
of Navarre. 





Twelfth-Century Chart, p. xiv. Thirteenth-Century Chart, p. 66. Fiftccnth-Ccntury Chart, p. 176, 









Fig. 74.—A Knight of the time of Richard ii 
Norman Knight, Fig. 2. Knight temp. Henr}' vi. Fig. 109 

CHAPTER III 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

T he fourteenth century opened with the fairest prospects 
Edward I’s long reign was drawing to a close, and his 
wise government had resulted in settled and peaceful con¬ 
ditions. Yet this fateful century was destined to be one 
of great misery, and to see large changes in the mode of 
English life. It was a case of the unexpected happening, 
because all the general tendencies of the thirteenth century 
were of such good omen. At the beginning, John had been 
forced to sign Magna Charta; Henry iii was finally brought 
to book by Simon de Montfort, and his Parliament carried 
on the same idea of freedom from oppression. The Church, 
which had become rich and slothful, was subjected to the 
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SHADOW AND SUNSHINE 


reforming influence of the Friars, who came in 1221. Edward i 
almost united the whole island under one crown, and con¬ 
cerned himself rather with improving home conditions than 
waging war abroad. In fact, he then possessed only Gascony, 
and was not to be tempted into useless knight-errantry. The 
Statute of 'NX’inchester was passed, which compelled all men 
to help in keeping the peace. Edward’s motto was “Pactum 
serva” (Keep troth), and weU he did it. “The Hammer of 
the Scots” was perhaps a hard man, but a great king. 

But the clouds once more grew black, with the unsettle- 


ment that swept over the 
country with the French VC'ars 
^ of Edward ni, which lasted 
with brief intervals for 100 
y years (1338-1453). The middle 
of the century is marked by 
the terrible Black Death, which 
in its ensuing consequences 
did much to break down the 
whole structure of the feudal 
system, and so with much 
misery, unsettlement and dis- 
Fig. 75.—Carrying Babies turbance, paved the way for the 

conditions of modern England. 

Fortunately we have a lively picture of the middle classes 
and the working people in the poems of Chaucer and William 
Langland, so that we can see how these people fared in their 
comfort or unhappiness. By contrast the valiant knights and 
their doughty and chivalrous deeds live again for us in the 
vivid pages of Froissart and other chroniclers. There was 


much glamour in knighthood, but warfare, as it always has 
been, was sordid and terrible. We can obtain a vivid picture 
both of the glory of chivalry and the everyday life of hum¬ 
drum ordinary folk from the splendid MSS. of this century, 
when the art of illumination reached perhaps its highest 
level. Many of these great works of art have come down to 
us, and they represent the patient efforts of accomplished 
scribes over a number of laborious years. 

In spite of its darker sides there was much that was splendid 
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CHIVALRY AND COMMERCE 


14TH Century 


about the fourteenth century. It was an age of romance and 
chivalry, when architecture became ornate and elaborate, 
and we can see from such buildings as Exeter (PI. 22) and 
Beverley something of its luxuriant grandeur, which was 
cut short by the coming of the distinctive but sterner 
Perpendicular style which spread from the quire of Gloucester 
soon after the middle of the centur)'. 

Less spectacular but more vital was the rise of the merchant 
class, who were increasing in influence and importance, and 
organising themselves as an active sturdy burgher type in 
the cities. The wool trade was of immense importance during 
our period, and the export of fish, metalwork, honey and 
other goods was also of considerable significance. The 
fourteenth century was a period of rapid change and great 
development; the England of Richard ii was a vastly different 
place from the England of Edward i. 

We must now tty and see how this was reflected in the 
everj’day things of the time, and, as was the case in the 
thirteenth centurj-, will commence by a consideration of the 
costume of the people. 

We have seen how beautiful was the simplicity of dress 
in the thirteenth century, how useful was each garment, and 
yet how graceful was the whole in its severity of Une and 
fold. In the fourteenth century this simphcity and grace gave 
place to greater richness in detail and extravagance in the 
whole effect, until in the fifteenth century many of the 
garments became quite grotesque, neither allowing any 
freedom of movement to their wearers nor possessing any 
grace of their own. 

Our first figure in PI. 18, a young man, shows how the 
form of the tunic, or cotte, was changing. This cotte has 
now become shorter and less flowing; indeed it rather 
resembles a coat, for it is buttoned aU down the front, and 
fits the figure tightly. In this form it was called the “cotte 
hardie,” and was often worn, especially on horseback, 
without any surcoat or over-garment. The sleeves were 
buttoned from elbow to wrist. 

Notice, too, now that there is no longer any need to 
confine the folds of the tunic into the waist, how that the 
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COSTUME OF THE TIME 


belt has been slipped down until it is low on the hips. These 
belts were richly jewelled, and carried a long dagger, often 
of exquisite w'orkmanship. 

The chaperon was still worn; in the case of this young man 
it is hanging down behind, and the cape which is round his 
shoulders is ornamented by being cut up at the hem into 
long strips. 

His hat is of dark felt, and fastened in the front of the 
crown is a beautiful jewelled brooch. 

His shoes are more 
pointed than those of 
thirteenth-century men, and 
all the colours in his cloth¬ 
ing are more gay. 

The cotte of a lady of 
this period retains much of 
its old shape, except that the 
skirt is rather fuller, and the 
bodice more closely fitting. 
This lady’s belt, like that of 
the man, now rests round 
her hips and not her waist. 
The bliaut has now quite 
given place to the surcoat. She wears a surcoat, which is 
still really not unhke a bliaut, although it is lower in the 
neck and larger round the arm-holes, and generally looser. 

At this time furs were worn separately over the surcoat, 
and it was not until the fifteenth century that they became 
part of the garment itself. 

Notice too, her hair, which is very elaborately dressed, 
and is worn in jewelled plaits turned up on either side of the 
face. Her head is encircled by a jewelled band, so rich as 
almost to have the effect of a small crown. Some women 
wore their hair in golden nets which quite covered the head; 
and again some, more especially if elderly or in mourning, still 
wore the coiffe and wimple of linen round the face and neck. 

Women’s shoes bore very little difference from those of men. 

The second lady wears a pehsse, with a large, straight 
collar of fur, very like a fashion in vogue recently. This 
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Fig. 76.—Bird-cage Seller 










COSTL'ME RICH AND GAY 


14TH Century 


pelisse is fastened down the front with little buttons, and 
hangs in long, full folds, and, as can be quite clearly seen, 
it is an outdoor garment, cut full to go easily over the cotte 
and surcoat. The sleeves are curious, hanging in the same 
way as those of the scholar in the thirteenth century. 

Her hair is somewhat 
differently dressed, and has a 
long curl, but she wears the 
same type of jewelled circlet 
as her friend. 

You will perhaps hardly 
realise that the curious erec¬ 
tion on the head of the old 
gentleman is a capuchon. 

This was still used in its 
original shape for travelling, 
and in stormy weather, but in 
towns and amongst fashion¬ 
able folk it had been so turned 
and twisted as to be scarcely 
recognisable. 

This man has drawn over 
the crown of his head the 
opening originally intended 
for his face, and then has 
twisted all the rest of the hood 
round like a turban, the scal¬ 



Fig. 77 

“Deceite weeping, spinning God 
hath given 

To women kindly while they 
may liven” 

(Chaucer’s prologue on 
“Wife of Bath”) 


loped end of the cape sticking out at the top like a cockscomb. 

He wears a surcoat. Notice that it is cut rather differently 
from the one in the thirteenth century, and is a good deal fuller 
in the skirt, also that the sleeves are longer and more pointed, 
and that it fastens right up to the throat. This surcoat is made 
in some richly brocaded material, and is Uned with fur. 

There was a curious custom at this period of wearing one 
sleeve of the cotte hanging far over the hand, while the other 
was of normal length. This man has one such sleeve. 

The last man of this illustration shows how the general 
character of the armour is changing and developing. 

The coat of mail, or hauberk, had been found of insufficient 





THE FIGHTING MAN’S EQUIPMENT 


protection when fighting, and efforts were made to render it 
more effective by means of plates of steel on the arms and legs 
and feet. The hands also were now encased in steel gauntlets. 

Look also at this knight’s helmet; it is much less cumber¬ 
some than those of the thirteenth century; it is more hke 
a conical cap without a vizor. 

His surcoat, now fitting tightly over his hauberk, is 
emblazoned with his coat of arms. 

The little page next to him carries his “tourney” helmet, 
or as it was generally called, “the heaume.” This was very 

heavy, and not suitable for 
ordinary wear, and was only 
used at tournaments or on great 
occasions. It was a gorgeous 
affair. 

Pages at this time wore their 
master’s badge across the front 
of their tunics. These pages were 
the sons of well-to-do parents, 
and were, when quite young, 
sent to live in the house of some 
noble, who, in return for their 
services to him as page, had 
Fig. 78.—Drummers them educated with his own 

sons by the household priest. 

One noticeable feature in the armour of this century was 
the advent of chain mail. 

Until now banded mail had been most commonly worn— 
that is to say, mail composed of rings of steel sewn on to 
stout linen or velvet. These rings were held in place by 
pipings of the material being drawn up in between. (A fuller 
explanation of this mail is found in the account of thirteenth- 
century armour, page 74.) 

The chain mail was made of rings of steel interwoven 
one with the other, without any groundwork of velvet or 
linen. It was, of course, much lighter and more flexible than 
banded mail, but was nearly always worn over a gambeson. 

The gambeson was a quilted garment, a kind of thick 
tunic well padded with wool, and it was worn solely as an 
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ARMOUR 


14TH Century 


extra protection under the armour, the woollen padding 
making it very impervious to thrusts or arrows. 

Chain mail is generally supposed to have been brought to 
England by the Crusaders from the East, where it had been 
in use for a very long time. 

Chaucer, in his “Tale of Sir Thopas,” gives us an interest¬ 
ing description of a young knight and his armour: 

“And next his sherte an aketoun [quUted linen tunic or gambeson], 
And over that an haubergeoun [breast plate] 

For percygne of his herte; 

And over that a fyn hawberk. 

Was al y-wrought of Jewes werk, 

Ful strong it was of plate; 

And over that his cote-armour [surcoat]. 

As whit as is a lilye flour. 

In which he wol debate. 

His sheeld was al of gold so reed, 

And ther-inne was a bores [boar’s] heed, 

A charbocle [carbuncle] bisyde; 

And there he swoor, on ale and breed. 

How that the geaunt [giant] shal be deed, 

‘Bityde what bityde 1 ’ 

His jambeaux [jambarts or leg pieces] were of quyrboilly [cuir 
bouflli] 

His swerdes shethe of yvory. 

His helm of laton [brass] bright; 

His sadel was of rewel boon [smooth bone]; 

His brydel as the sonne shoon. 

Or as the moone light. 

His spere it was of fyn ciprees. 

That bodeth werre [war], and no-thyng pees [peace]. 

The heed ful sharpe y-grounde; 

His steede was al dappuU-gray, 

It gooth an ambil in the way 
Ful softely and rounde.” 

And again, in “The Miller’s Tale,” we read; 

“With Powles wyndow corven on his shoos. 

In hoes rede he wente fetisly [neatly].” 

And this “Powles wyndow” had, we are told, reference to 
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SHIP DESIGN 


the openwork tracery in fashionable shoes of the time, which 
was like that of the great rose window at Old St. Paul’s. 

Having seen what the people looked Hke, we will follow 
the same order as in the thirteenth-century chapter, and 
study the everyday things they used. 

Illustration Fig. 79 is of a fourteenth-century ship, and 
here we can note several interesting developments. The hull 
is rather bluffer, and more tub-hke, than that of the thirteenth 
century, and the fine lines of the older Viking boats are 
being lost. The body is raised up at stern and stem, and on 
the parts so raised beams are laid across, which form the 
floors to the castles, the sides being strengthened by cleats 
fastened on under the floor beams. Around the castles a sort 
of palisaded fence is built up as a protection, and these are 
more ship-hke, and less castle-Hke, than those of the thirteenth 
century. The fronts of the castles towards the deck are 
closed in, with the result that comfortable cabins are formed 
for the sailor-men. Ladders from inside the cabins lead to 
the decks over the same. There is a big hawse-hole for the 
anchor cable, and the forestay is brought through this and 
fastened to the stem of the boat. The bowsprit has its bowline 
comb as in the century before, and rudders are now used 
instead of steering-oars. 

The rigging of the ship remains much the same, with one 
mast and square sail; there were two-masted ships in the 
Mediterranean from very early times, but they were lateeners 
with leg-of-mutton sails, and their influence was not felt on 
our ship designs until the fifteenth century. When we come 
to that period we shall have some wonderful developments 
to talk about. 

It must have been in ships like this illustration that our 
men were carried to the French Wars. 

There is an interesting account of the battle of Sluys given 
by Froissart. He says; “He (King Edward iii) and his army 
sailed from the Thames, the day before the eve of St. John 
the Baptist, 1340, and made straight for Sluys. On his way 
he fell in with the French navy, of which we have been 
speaking, and though the numbers were four to one against 
him, resolved to give them battle. The French were equally 
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A SEA-FIGHT 


14TH Century 



Fig. 79.—A Fourteenth-Century Ship 
Twelfth-Century Ship, Fig. 3. Thirteenth-Century Ship, Fig. 35. Fifteenth- 
Century Ship, Figs. Ill, 112 


desirous to engage, and as soon as they were within sight of 
the English, they filled the Christopher, the large ship which 
they had captured but a short time before, with trumpets and 
other warhke instruments, ordering her to begin the attack. 
The battle was fierce, murderous, and horrible. In the end 
the English came off victorious, the Christopher was re¬ 
captured by them, and all in her taken or killed.” 

Writing of fights by sea reminds us of battles on land, and 
for the latter the castle was still necessary. Even though the 
Black Prince gained most of his victories by a superiority 
in manoeuvring, one does not gather from Froissart that it 
amounted to much more than an attempt to gain the most 
favourable position for giving battle, and this consisted of 
the coup de main, or fierce hand-to-hand fight. This settled, 
the victors and vanquished felt the necessity of a fortified 
place where they could rest and recuperate, and so be ready 
to fight another day. 
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CASTLE BUILDING 


Gunpowder had not yet gained its ascendancy over the 
stone wall. 

The next illustrations. Figs. 8o and 8i, are of a fourteenth- 
century castle, and have been made from Bodiam, in Sussex. 
All boys and girls who go for summer holidays to the south 
coast should, if they have not already done so, go to see this 
wonderful ruin. Licence to build the castle was granted to 
Sir Edward Dalyngrage in 1386, so the building dates from 
the end of the fourteenth century. The builder of Bodiam 
fought at Crecy and Poitiers, and the castle was probably 
buUt out of his share of the spoils. The victors in those days 
held the vanquished to ransom, and ver}'^ considerable sums 
had to be paid by the captives before they were allowed to 
go home. Froissart tells us all about this. 

Now for a consideration of the plan and sketch. Bodiam 
stands four-square in the centre of a moat fed by a stream, 
and is very French in character, and may have owed some 
of its inspiration to castles seen by its builder when on active 
service. This is a detail to be remembered; the Crusades and 
the French Wars did a great deal to help on the more peaceful 
arts, because Englishmen, going abroad to fight, saw aU 
sorts of different things abroad, and coming home remembered 
them in times of peace and had them made. Unfortunately, 
the destruction wrought in France at this period was very 
terrible, and Froissart again tells us of the doings of the Free 
Companies, who must have been abominable scoundrels. 

This fourteenth-century castle was entered by a timbered 
causeway across the moat, i on plan, defended by fortified 
bridge-heads at the moat side and before the barbican, at 2, 
and sections of the causeway have been made to act hke a 
drawbridge, as an additional precaution. Of course the 
causeway has long since disappeared; it should he noticed 
that the main approach was contrived with a sharp turn to 
the right at the point of entry, which prevented any sudden 
rush of men forcing their entrance through by sheer weight. 
Also that the attackers on the causeway were under fire from 
the castle walls. 

The barbican at 4 had a drawbridge at 3, which, with the 
portcullis, was worked from a room over the gateway; and 
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A GREAT CASTLE 



Fig. 8o. —A Castle of the 
time of Richard ii 

Twelfth - Century Castle, 
Figs. 4-7. Orford, PI. 3, 
Fig. 16. Sieges, Pis. 19, 35. 
Thirteenth-Century Castles, 
Figs. 37, 47-50 


1 Causeway across 

2 Barbican 

3 Drawbridge 

I 4 Barbican 

5 Drawbridge 

6 Gatehouse 

7 Barracks 

8 Chapel 

9 Hall 

10 Private rooms 

II Butteries and pantries 
12 Kitchen 

15 Private entrance 

14 A kitchen and dining hall 



Fig. 81.—Plan of Castle 
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DEFENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


there would have been strong oak doors in addition. The 
turrets at the side of the barbican, in addition to being 
battlemented, are provided with the corbelling forward 
which is called machicolation, and of which we saw the 
commencement in the thirteenth-century castle. Here at 
Bodiam it has been developed in a very beautiful way, and 
the garrison were able to pour down boiling liquids on to 
the heads of the besiegers through holes in the floor without 
exposing themselves. It is also quite obvious that from the 
battlemented top of the barbican and its loopholed walls the 
garrison were in a position to keep up a very galling fire on 
the causeway and its approaches. 

There was another drawbridge at 5, before the gate-house 
proper at 6, and this was defended in much the same way as 
the barbican, but here there were three portcullises, and 
cunning staircases contrived with very narrow and easily 
defended doors, so that if the first compartment of the 
main entrance was lost, the besieged could retreat upstairs 
and pour down liquids, and shoot at the besiegers through 
holes in the vault called meurtriers. It was also arranged that 
even if the inner courtyard was forced, the besiegers could 
be shot at from all parts, and find themselves, as in the case 
of the thirteenth-century castle, not wholly masters of the 
situation. The outer walls are on all sides flanked by towers, 
so that the defenders could fire along the face of the wall at 
scaling parties. 

The barracks for the garrison were at 7, and the chapel 
with small room for the priest at 8. The house part of the 
castle was on the side immediately opposite the entrance. 
The hall, which remains the principal apartment of castle, 
as manor-house, was at 9, with the lord’s private rooms at 
10. Butteries and pantries were at 11, and the kitchen at 12, 
and there appears to have been an entrance, probably for 
the lord’s use, at 15, approached by another causeway 
across the moat. At 14 was what may have been a kitchen 
and dining-hall for the garrison. 

One point should be noted, and that is how closely the 
plan of the castle resembles the house of the period. We find 
the entrance to the hall immediately opposite the gate-house, 
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DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS 


14TH Century 


and leading into the screens, and the relation of the buttery, 
pantry, and kitchen on one side, and the lord’s rooms and 
solar on the other, is much the same as in the thirteenth- 
century house shown in Fig. 55 and the fourteenth-century 
one in this chapter (Fig. 83). What Sir Edward did was to 
take the English plan and put high walls and flanking towers 
all round, and so keep the arrangement of rooms that he 
was used to in a much more strongly fortified building. The 
rooms on the first floor are 
reached by the circular 
staircases in the towers. 

Mr. Harold Sands is a 
recognised authority on 
Bodiam, and his paper 
published in the Sussex 
Archeeological Collections, 
vol. xlvi, should be con¬ 
sulted for fuller details. 

If we go to Bodiam, we 
must not think of it as a 
pretty ruin, or spend most 
of our time admiring the 
water-lilies, or the little 
moor-hens patteringabout. 

The castle was built by a 8^--Bob Apple 

very tough old fighting man for the definite purpose of 
withstanding siege, and is most admirably adapted for this. 
So though the water-hlies are pretty, and the moor-hens 
have little red feet, boys and girls must forget them, and 
think of the castle as it was at the end of the fourteenth 
century, all brand-new and sparkling white, repeople it with 
lords and ladies and men-at-arms, and let it be the frame to a 
picture of the period. The very best way to catch the glamour 
of the time is to read Froissart’s Chronicles, which even in 
these hard times can be bought in the “Everyman” Edition 
quite cheaply. Froissart was in attendance in 1366 on the 
Black Prince, and so long as his book lasts it is quite silly for 
modern people to try and write about that soldier’s good and 
bad doings in France. Whenever it is possible, read the books 
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COAL 


written by people who lived at the time. Jocelin of Brakelond, 
William of Malmesbur}’, Froissart, Chaucer, and all the others 
down to Pepys and Evelyn and the later people still, give 
one such interesting side-lights on history- and make it live. 

So we will leave castles and warfare and return to our task 
of everyday things. 

One of the most ordinary’ products of the present day is 
coal, and it is difficult to realise that although coal was known 
and worked, it was not in ever)'day use in the house. The 
Romans worked it in England, but in outcrops only, and a 
great deal of the early coal was quarried from the cUffs by the 
sea shore and washed up by the sea. It was thought to be 
mineral and in 1300 was called “burning stone.” It was used 
chiefly for furnaces to burn hme, for the lack of chimneys in 
the houses and the consequent smoke in the room made its 
fumes too unpleasant for household use. 

By the end of the fourteenth centur}'^ pits were being dug 
chiefly in the North for coal, and water was being drained 
out by means of subterranean drains, running from the pits 
in high ground downhill to some river level. Not until the 
end of the sixteenth century were pumps used for drainage. 

One great bar to wide coal distribution was the difficulty 
of cartage, and unless the mines were near the sea or a river, 
so that it could be readily shipped and so carried to its 
destination, its weight prevented its transport in large 
quantities by land. As it came by water from Newcastle, it 
was for long known in London as “sea-cole.” 

In 1554 a Venetian writing of England says, “In the North 
towards Scotland they find a certain sort of earth almost 
mineral which burns hke charcoal and is extensively used by 
blacksmiths, and but for the bad odour which it leaves, it 
would be yet more employed as it gives great heat and costs 
but little.” Not until the reign of Charles ii, when fireplaces 
became smaller and chimneys more efficient and transport 
easier, did coal begin to take its place in the household. 

Figs. 83-4, PI. 17 are of a fourteenth-century house 
built about 1341, and we can see at once that it is a con¬ 
siderable improvement on that of the thirteenth century 
shown on page 103. The hall is no longer on the first floor, 
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“Decorated”] 


[Based on Pensbursi Place, Kent 
Fig. 83.—A House of the time of Edward in 
Twelfth-Century House, Fig. ii. Thirteenth-Century House, Fig. 53, PI. 12. 
Fifteenth-Century House, Fig. 113 

as it was in the 
thirteenth century, 
but has come down 
on to the ground 
floor; it is alto¬ 
gether a much 
more habitable 
place; the win¬ 
dows come right 
down so that you 
can look out into 
the courtyard. 
Fig. 84.—Plan of house shown above and inside it was 

brighter and much 

more cheerful—less like a prison than it used to be. The hall, 
in its new arrangement, is more than ever the most important 
room in the house, and the centre of all the life of the place. 
The solar, or withdrawing-room, still remains on the first 
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PROGRESS IN HOUSE DESIGN 


floor, over the cellar, just as it was in the century before, and 
here the lord retired when he wanted to be by himself, see 
his friends quietly, or go to bed. The wardrobe remained 
here, where the clothes were made and kept, and there were 
washing and lavatory arrangements for the private use of the 
family. 

It should be noticed how the hall and solar both have 
separate roofs of their own, and look as if they had been 
placed side by side after being built, instead of being joined 
up under one as they were in the next century. The same 
idea was general in Henr\’ in’s instructions to the keepers of 
his houses, when he ordered them to build a haU, a kitchen, 
or a chamber rather than a complete house. The hall in our 
illustration goes right up to the roof, and so has the effect 
of cutting off all communication between the solar and the 
rooms on the first floor of the other side of the house. The 
kitchen and offices have been improved by the addition of a 
buttery and pantr)^ between the haU and kitchen; see Fig. 84. 
There is a staircase in the entrance porch, leading to a room 
over, and on to the minstrels’ gallery, over the screens, look¬ 
ing down into the hall, and these stairs led up to the battle¬ 
ments over the porch, and terminated in an octagonal turret 
with a fighting top shown in the drawing. 

Another addition in this century was a room provided on 
the first floor over the pantry and butter}-, which corresponded 
to the solar on the other side. In the sketch it is shown as 
having the same kind of window, and it is probable that this 
room was used rather as a spare bedroom would be nowadays, 
to house an important guest. In the fifteenth century we shall 
see how all these arrangements remained, with still further 
improvements. 

A small boy, to whom this drawing was shown, said: 
“That is a funny house; it is just like a church”; and this is 
quite true, and he might have added that all the buildings 
were more or less alike in detail, but varied in plan to suit 
the purpose for which they were intended, and this was so 
because there was only one style of architecture. The windows 
to this house show why we now call it “Decorated”: they 
began to be filled with patterned tracery which has a richer 
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Assault (jn a castlu hv a niu\aLlc bcjlintt-tuwcr, with dstcndcrs hurling stones 
from a trehuchet. Note early cannon. A reconstruction by G. Kruger Gray. 

Sec also PI. 35 
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MORE COMFORT WITHIN 14 TH CeNTURY 

effect than the plain narrow windows of the thirteenth 
century, or “Early English” period. 

So far as the surroundings of the house are concerned, 
there would have been an entrance courtyard in front, 
surrounded by stables, barracks, and so on, and having a 
gatehouse on the side opposite the entrance porch of the 
house. At the back would be a kitchen court, with additional 
offices hke bakery and brewhouse, and the whole would be 
surrounded by a wall, or moat, depending on the character 
of the country—still, notwithstanding these measures of 
defence, it is evident that progress is being made, and the 
people’s idea of comfort was advancing as conditions became 
more settled. 

The figures in the foreground show what a hunting party 
of the period looked hke. Hunting was to remain for a long 
time as the amusement of the lord, when he was not engaged 
in statecraft or fighting. 

The illustration, PI. 17 (p. 125), is of the hall interior, and 
shows the dais end. This was raised one step, and here was 
placed the high table, the seat to which often had a high 
back, decorated with carved and moulded tracery, and 
standing against a piece of tapestry on the wall. The other 
tables were placed at the sides of the hall. At the left-hand 
side of the dais is shown an arched opening over the stairs 
leading up to the solar on the first floor; the small door at 
the side led to the cellar. The Uttle window over the high 
table looked out into the hall from the solar, perhaps so that 
the lord could pop his head out if the retainers made too 
much noise after he had gone to bed. The cellar, under the 
solar, comes at the back of the wall behind the high table. 
The fireplace to the hall was often in the middle of the floor, 
and the smoke had to find its way up and out of a louvre 
in the roof above. There was a slightly raised hearth, on which 
the iron fire-dogs stood, and logs were stacked up against 
these—one advantage must have been that you could make 
a complete circle round the fire, and another that no heat was 
lost. So think of the retainers, sitting ail around on a winter’s 
night, cracking nuts and jokes, and telling hunting tales or 
old romances. The hall windows, coming nearly down to the 
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TIMBER WORK 


ground, show that sunlight and air were beginning to be 
thought about. 

The roof is an interesting development on that shown to 
the thirteenth-century solar—instead of the tie-beams going 



Fig. 85. —The Virgin of 
the Annunciation. Carved 
Oak Figure from Wells 


across the hall, the roof is tied together 
by the collar-beams at a higher level. 
The roof at Penshurst, on which we 
have based our drawing, is a very fine 
piece of carpenters’ work, with a 
span of nearly 39 feet. The use of 
figures as corbels for the roof princi¬ 
pals is interesting. The carvers could 
do very beautiful work. Fig. 85 
shows a figure, carved in oak and 
painted, from the Hall of the Vicars 
Choral, Wells. At the close of the 
centur)’, 1394, in Richard ii’s reign, 
the wonderful open-timbered roof 
over Westminster Hall was con¬ 
structed, with a span of about 68 feet; 
this sull exists, and is considered the 
finest example of a Gothic timbered 
roof there is; this type, known as 
the “hammer-beam,” became general 
in the fifteenth century. 

In the West country particularly 
there was also a strong tradition of 
timber building. We show the interest¬ 
ing little group of Lower Brock- 
hampton hidden away near Bromyard 
in Herefordshire, PI. 20, Fig. 86. 


The house dates from about the end of the fourteenth 


century and the timber framing shows on the inside. The 
roof and stair remind us of Stokesay (PI. 12). The jolly 
little gatehouse is of the fifteenth century, but the style is 
unchanged. There is a moat and a ruined chapel. 

While we are on the subject of carpentry we should like 
to draw attention to the tables shown in PI. 17. These are 
of the “trestle type,” where the actual table-top was made of 
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MANNERS AT MEALS 


14TH Century 


boards clamped together and supported on trestles under. 
The top could be hfted off and stood against the wall, and 
the trestles put away in a corner. The tables at Penshurst are 
27 feet long by 3 feet wide, and made of oak. Fig. 87 gives a 
detail of one of the trestles. 

Illustration PI. 17 shows a banquet being given at the 
high table, the details of which have been drawn from a brass 
at King’s Lynn, which commemorates a “Peacock Feast” 
given to Edward iii. The retainers bring the dishes, and 



Fig. 86 . Lover Btockhampton, Herefordshire (r. PI. 20). (S. R. Jones, i/f/.) 


hand them to the squires at the sides of the table, and it 
was part of their duties to be able to carve properly and 
serve their lord and lady. 

At this time it was the custom for boys of good birth 
to be sent to, and brought up in, the house of some noble¬ 
man, where, in return for their education, they became pages 
and afterwards squires to their lord, attending him where he 
went. This was considered part of their knightly education, 
and we read that kings’ sons were taught to carve before 
their father when at table. 

The following is an extract from Hugh Russell’s Boke of 
Nurture, telUng a page of his various duties, and how to 
perform them. He says: 

“Put the salt on the right hand of your lord; on its left a 
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MANNERS AT MEALS 


trencher or two. On their left a knife, then white rolls, and 
beside, a spoon folded in a napkin. Cover all up. At the other 
end set a salt and two trenchers; cut your loaves equal, take 
a towel 2| yards long by its ends, fold up a handful from 
each end, and in the middle of the folds lay eight loaves or 
buns, bottom to bottom; put a wrapper on the top, twist the 

ends of the towel together, 
smooth your wrapper, and 
open the end of it before 
your lord.” 

The boys are also told to 
serve their lord on bended 
knee, (PI. 15) to bow when 
answering him, and not to 
sit until told to do so. 

Grace was said before and 
after meals, and before a 
feast, heralded by a trumpet, 
servants, or pages, entered 
with basins, ewers, and 
napkins, and the guests 
washed their hands. 

The host and chief guests 
dined at the “high table,” 
which was generally raised 
on a dais, while other 
tables, placed down the 
sides of the hall, accom¬ 
modated those of lesser importance. 

Tables were covered with a cloth, and the platters were 
wooden or pewter, and in great houses of gold or silver. 

Until the middle of the fourteenth century only knives and 
spoons appear to have been in use, and there were not many 
of those. Most people still ate with their lingers, and every 
one threw the bones and scraps that they could not eat on to 
the rushes strewn on the floor, where the dogs scrambled 
and fought over the titbits. 

But dainty feeding was considered an accomplishment, as 
we can see by Chaucer’s description of a Prioresse: 
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Trestles at Penshurst 



TABLEWARE 


14TH Century 


“At mete wel y-taught was she with-alle, 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

Ne wette hir fyngres in hit sauce depe. 

Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe. 

That no drope ne fille upon hire breste, 

In curteisie was set ful muchel hir leste. 

Hire over-lippe wyped she so dene. 

That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir draughte.” 

But the Prioresse must have been the exception, or Chaucer 
would not have thought the fact that she did not dip her 
fingers deep in the sauce worthy of mention. 

It was in curious contrast, the pomp and ceremony attend¬ 
ing these feasts, the beautiful plate on the tables, the wonder¬ 
ful tapestry on the walls, and the rushes on the floor, made 
foul by the debris thrown down by the feasters and scrambled 
and fought for by the dogs of the house. 

Although spoons and knives were used, we hear very 
little of forks, except that in Edward ii’s reign we are told 
that Piers Gaveston had, amongst other treasures, some 
silver forks, “for eating pears,” and also we learn that John, 
Duke of Brittany, used a fork of silver with which to pick 
up “soppys.” 

Men when hunting and riding carried knives stuck through 
their wallets, and these they often used when at meals. A 
picture of one of these wallets can be seen on page 181. Both 
knives and spoons, like nearly everything else in this period, 
were generally of beautiful design and workmanship. 

One platter was laid to every tw'o persons, and a knight 
and his partner ate off the same plate and used one drinking 
vessel between them, and indeed, in poorer houses, one cup 
did service for the entire family. Drinking vessels were very 
seldom of glass, but were generally fashioned in metal, horn, 
or wood. 

But to revert to our table as laid for a feast. 

The chief ornament was the great salt-cellar. This was 
large, of most costly material and beautifully fashioned, 
and was placed in front of the chief personage, who alone 
used it, smaller ones being placed before the other guests. 
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TABLEWARE AND UTENSILS 

There also, borne to the table and placed thereon with 
much ceremony, was the “nef,” jewelled model of a ship, 
which contained spices to add flavour to the various dishes. 
Our forbears were fond of their food very much flavoured 

and spiced. 

There was also placed 
on the table the “wassail” 
bowl, in which to drink 
toasts. This was called the 
“ma2er,” because “mazer” 
is the old term for maple, 
and it was of this wood 
that the bowl was fashioned. 
These “mazer” bowls 
usually had covers, and 
were ornamented with 
precious metals. 

We noted in the thirteenth 
century that the potters of 
the Middle Ages did not 
produce anything which 
could be compared to the 
work of Greece, for one 
example. The same remains 
true of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Fig. 88 is just a 
pleasant piece of peasant 
pottery. In the finer houses 
they probably used metal 
instead, as Fig. 89. Figs. 90 
and 91 show some of the household gear used for storing 
goods or containing liquids. 

Dinner was served between nine and ten in the morning, 
and the next meal was supper, at five o’clock. There is an 
old French tag on this. It runs thus: 

“Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 

Souper a cinq, coucher a neuf. 

Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf.” 
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The supper-table was lighted with torches or candles made 
of wax. Minstrels were always in attendance, and reading 
aloud was a favourite form of entertainment. In noblemen’s 
houses there was always a fool or jester, and 'during the meal¬ 
time he would enliven the 
company with his jests and 
capers, or again the minstrels 
would recite histories of 
noble deeds and amusing 
anecdotes, or they would 
play on various musical 
instruments, the chief per¬ 
former usually employing 
the bagpipe. 

It seems extraordinary to 
think, after all this display of 
beautiful plate and orna¬ 
ment, and after the feasting 
and ceremony, the candles 
shining on the brocades and 
jewels of the guests, that 
when night came and the 
tables were taken down, the 
hall would be filled with a 
motley collection of retain¬ 
ers, sleeping huddled to¬ 
gether anyhow among the 
rushes on the floor round the 
great fire in the middle. 

Chaucer, in his “Tale of 
taking food before setting out on adventure. He speaks of 
the minstrels and jesters, and of the mazer or loving-cup, in 
the following passage: 

“ ‘Do come,’ he seyde, ‘my mynstrales, 

And geestours for to tellen tales, 

Anon in myn armynge; 

Of romances that been roiales [royal], 

Of Popes and of Cardinales, 

And eek [also] of love-likynge 
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Fig. 89.—Bronze Ewer found near 
York. (British Museum) 

Sir Thopas,” tells of a knight 



THE KITCHEN’ 


“ They fette hym first, the sweete 
wyn [wine] 

And mede eek in a mazelyn, 
And roial spicerye; 

And gyngebreed that was fu! 
fyn. 

And lycorys, and eek comyn 
[cummin]. 

With sugre that is so trye 
[choice].” 

After so much talk about 
food, it is only right that our 
next large illustration. Fig. 95, 
should be of a kitchen, such as 
was built in connection with a 

Fig. 9o.-Housewife with Chest a noble’s house, 

and Lantern or a monastery, and its large 

size of 36 feet across the widest 
part was in no way out of the ordinary at this period. We 
have seen how, in those early times, the house was often 
more like a series of buildings placed side by side than a 
block all under 
one roof. The 
kitchen had often 
been built, for 
precaution against 
lire, as a separate 
building, con¬ 
nected with the 
hall by a covered 
way, and even 
when it had be¬ 
come more joined 
up with the main 
building, was 
often only of one 
story in height, 
with what is called 




a lantern over. 


Fig. 91.—Cask, Tub and 'X ater-pots 
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THE KITCHEN 
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from which the steam and smell of cook¬ 
ing could readily escape. The passage then, 
shown in the middle of the picture, would 
lead into the hall, by wav of the screens, 
having the buttery on one side, where 
the wine was kept under the charge of 
the butler (from boutelle, a bottle), and the 
pantry on the other, where the bread, salt, 
cups, platters, and so on were kept. 

So far as the kitchen itself is concerned, 
we must imagine a much busier scene 
than any preparations we have known in 
our own house. In Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
there is an amusing description of the Fig. 92.—W ayfarer 
interior of a kitchen in the Southern 
States, presided over by a cheerful old negress who evolved 
wonderful dinners out of chaos; meanwhile, all the rest of 
the establishment came in and assisted, contributing to 
the clatter. Periodically there was a general clear-up. The 
medieval kitchen must have been rather like this, only 
without the clearing-up. The impression left in one’s mind is, 
that the hall formed the centre of the village life, and if you 
belonged to the land, you took your part quite naturally in 
what was going on at the hall; so one must think of a good 
deal of noise and confusion and running about; a deal of 
dirt, one is afraid, but much cheerfulness. 

The kitchen was provided with two, or more, open fire¬ 
places, as shown, the one on the left hand being used for 
making stews, broths or boiling meat. It must be remembered 
that in the fourteenth century there were not any swedes, or 
roots, for feeding cattle in the winter, so the beasts were 
largely killed off and salted down, and this meat, of 
course, had to be boiled. This was one of the reasons for 
game preserving; it gave the lord a chance to get some 
fresh meat in the winter. Joints and poultry were roasted 
before an open fire on a spit resting in two grooved stumps, 
and turned by a boy. Food prepared in this way was often 
sensed on the spit. On the other side of the kitchen, as shown 
by the plan at the top left-hand side of the picture, were ovens 
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Fig. 93.—A Kitchen in the time of Edward in 


[^'Decorated" 


Barrel Vault, Fig. 7. Twelfth-Century Vault, Fig. 15. Thirteenth-Century 
Vault, Fig. 51. Fourteenth-Century Vault, Fig. 97. Fifteenth-Century Vault, 

Figs. 128, 129 


where the baking was done. There were no kitchen ranges in 
the fourteenth century which cooked the food and heated the 
bath water. The oven played a great part in the cooking, 
and, generally of a large oval in shape, was built in the 
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thickness of the wall with an arched roof over it. For use a 
bundle of faggots was placed inside and lighted, and an 
iron door closed in front. When the faggots had burned out, 
and made the air in the oven and all the brickwork round it 
very hot, the door was opened, and the ashes raked to one 
side; then in went the bread and cakes, the pies and pasties, 
the door was closed, and when the oven cooled down the 
cooking was done. Very primitive ovens may have been used 
in connection with the open fires where logs were burnt and 
the ashes allowed to accumulate. To this day in the Vest 
Country some of the older people do their cooking in this 
way; the ashes in the open wood-fire are cleared away, and 
the joint or pie put on the 
hearth, and covered with a 
rough iron cover, and this 
again is covered with the 
hot ashes. Old country 
people, used to it, prefer 
their food cooked in this Fig. 94.—Sawing Wood 

way, and as these customs 

have been handed down for generations, it may well be one 
of the ways which the fourteenth-century cooks used. 

In Wright’s Homes of Other Days the following list of 
mediaeval kitchen utensils is given: “A brandreth, or iron 
tripod, for supporting the caldron over the fire; a caldron, 
a dressing-board and dressing-knife, a brass pot, a posnet, or 
saucepan, a frying-pan, a gridiron, a spit, a gobard, a mier 
for making bread-crumbs, a flesh-hook, a scummer, a ladle, 
a pot-stick, a slice for turning meat in the frying-pan, a 
pot-hook, a mortar and pestle, a pepper-quern, a platter, a 
saucer for making sauce.” 

In Turner’s Domestic Architecture is given the contents of 
the larder at Fynchate, in the year 1311: “the carcases of 
twenty oxen, and fifteen pigs, of herrings eight thousand, of 
dograves (a sea fish) seven score, twenty pounds of almonds, 
thirty of rice, six barrels of lard, enough oatmeal to last till 
Easter, two quarters of salt.” 

Chaucer t^ks of mortrewfes, and an old recipe for this 
directs that hens and pork be used, and “hewe it small, and 
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grounde it alle to doust”; it was then to be mixed with 
bread-crumbs, yolks of eggs, and pepper, and then boiled 
with ginger, sugar, salt, and saffron; and it sounds like a 
horrible mess. Herrings made into pies was another dish we 
should regard as unusual, lampreys are historical, and spices 
were used in abundance. Our fourteenth-century men had 
got good tough palates—Chaucer’s Frankelein hked “his 
saucis—poinant and sharpe.” Honey was in constant use for 
making mead and sweetening, and cider and beer were 
generally drunk. But w^e can never understand how they got 
on without potatoes. 

Markets were a great feature in mediaeval life, when all 
things not grown or made by the goodman and his wife 
could be bought, and their surplus produce brought in and 
sold in return. If country people, they had to pay a tax either 
to the king or to the landowner as rent for stalls or for 
leave to stand and sell their goods in the market. An old 
English word for buying is “cheaping,” and the merchant 
was the cheapman or chapman, and one street where stalls 
were set up in London is still known as Cheapside and another 
as Eastcheap; there is Chipping Hill near Witham in Essex, 
and many market towns like Campden, Sodbury, and Barnet 
have or had the prefix “Chipping.” 

The taxes and dues payable to the king were all accounted 
at the court of the exchequer; so-called by reason of the great 
chequered table at which all accounts were calculated in the 
mediasval manner with squares and counters. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries markets were often 
held in the local churchyard, but in 1285 a statute was passed 
forbidding this, and the practice was therefore discontinued. 
Markets were held weekly, mainly for local produce and for 
articles of everyday use, but once or twice a year great fairs 
took place to which merchants from overseas brought their 
goods and silks, spices, jewels and linens and other goods 
were bought and sold, and many rare commodities put up 
for sale. The rules governing the markets were strict, and a 
hut called the “Tolbooth” was set apart to accommodate a 
court dealing with all discussions and difficulties, with the 
power to punish offenders. This tolbooth after became a 
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Fig. 95.—The Roof Detail of a Tithe Barn at Peterborough, 
wantonly destroyed in 1899 


permanent building in the Town Hall of each place and the 
court held therein was known as the “piepowder” court or 
court of the wayfarers “pieds poudres.” The word “Tol- 
booth” is still in active use in Scotland, where it designates a 
combined town hall and prison. When the great fairs were 
held, some of the large gilds or companies Avere given 
various privileges in the fair and in return were obliged to 
organise and police them, and of what one reads of a thir¬ 
teenth- or fourteenth-century crowd, this must have been an 
arduous undertaking. 

To return to houses, on pages 19 and 21 we suggested 
that the Anglo-Saxon house was rather like a glorified barn. 
Fig. 95 shows the roof detail of a beautiful Tithe Barn at 
Peterborough, which was built in 1507. It was 144 feet long 
by 32 feet wide; the roof was all framed up in oak, and 
the walls were of stone. It sounds incredible, but it happened 
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LIERXE VAULTING 


to Stand on three “desirable” plots of land, which lent them¬ 
selves to “development,” and these were sold for £1,100, 
and the old barn was thrown in, and pulled down. Fuller 
details are given in Country dfe for May 6, 1899. Only 
recently Mr. Cautley of Ipswich has sent photographs of the 
equally line great barn of Great Barton, SulFolk, which has, 
alas! been destroyed also. The construction was very similar 
to the Peterborough example, but the timbers were rougher 
and less shaped. 

There is something peculiarly Anglo-Saxon, or Northern, 
in this timber-building tradition, and it continued to exist, 
side by side, with the houses built in brick or stone. Fig. 96 
shows a fourteenth-centurv house, all framed up in oak, like 
a barn. The drawing shows the interior of the Hall of Tiptofts 
Manor House, at M'imbish, near Saffron Walden, in Essex, 
as it would have appeared when it was built about 1330. 
Tiptofts is now a farm-house, and many alterations and 
additions have considerably altered its appearance. It is still 
possible to trace the original; we chmbed up into the roof, 
from one of the bedrooms added later, and picked off soot 
which had been deposited on the rafters, in the earlier times, 
when the Hall was warmed by a central fire. The plan on 
Fig. 96 shows how closely Tiptofts resembled Penshurst. 

In the Hall, the posts which support the roof are morticed 
on the sides next the walls to take rails as shown in our 
drawing, and it looks as if these may have been used to make 
recesses for beds at night. 

We can now trace the development of vaulting in the 
fourteenth century. The design of that shown in Fig. 93 is 
very interesting. The kitchen is octagonal, and it was desired 
to leave a central space through which the steam could escape. 
This was the problem which confronted the old builders, 
and though the vault looks complicated, its solution is 
simple. The dotted lines on the plan at the top right hand 
show the lines of the vaulting ribs over, and if these are 
studied it will be seen that the vault is constructed with eight 
semicircular arches, which cross from side to side, and their 
intersection at the top provides the opening for the octagonal 
lantern. This drawing may be studied with the others in the 
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Fig. 96.—The Hall at Tiptofts, near Saffron Walden, Essex 
(The later additions removed) 


vaulting series, and is of interest because it is of a different 
type, and shows how adaptable vaulting was as a roofing 
system. Then of course there are all the beautiful chapter- 
houses with a central shaft; however, we must leave these 
























AISLE DESIGN 



n . 97-—A “Decorated” Vault 

arrel Vault, Fi^. y. Twelfth-Centurv Vault Fi& tc *.u r- 

Vault, Fig. 51. Fourteenth-Cenwry Vault, Fig! 93®' Fi^teelth-S^'vauk 

Figs. 128, 129 ^ 

out or we shaU never get our book published, but we must 
fand space for a description of the more ordinary type. 

Figure 97 is of a fourteenth-century lierne vault, so called 
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CARVED BOSSES 


14TH Century 


because of the short ribs which have been added between 
the longer ones at the top of the vault. Lierne comes from 
the French verb Her, to bind, and these small ribs do in fact 
bind, and join up, the vault at its flattest and weakest point. 
If reference is made to the drawing of a thirteenth-century 
vault on page too it will be seen that there has been little 
alteration in the general construction; the aisle roof can stiU 
be compared to a pointed tunnel, crossed at right angles by 
other tunnels of the same shape. So the developments in 
fourteenth-century vaulting are more in the way of improve¬ 
ment of details than alteration in type. We 
still have the groin ribs going diagonally 
across each bay, and the transverse ones 
going across the aisle, with w’all ribs 
against the outer walls, but a ridge rib has 
been added at the apex or crown of the 
vault, and there are now intermediate ones 
between the groins and the transverse ribs, 
and the groins and the wall ribs, and these 
are called tiercerons. These served to 
reduce the space and make the construction 
of the web between the ribs easier. At the 
intersection of the ribs carved bosses were 
formed, and these were very frequently 9 ^-— Tinker 

carved either with foliage or groups of 
figures. At Norwich Cathedral the bosses in the nave vault 
added by Bishop Lyhart are very wonderful; 328 in number, 
they commence in the easternmost bay, with sculptured 
representations of the Creation, and so progress, bay by bay, 
with all the incidents of Bible history; we show the Last 
Supper (PI. 21). Noah builds his Ark on one; the Tower of 
Babel is shown as a feudal fortress on another. Joseph is 
stripped of his coat of many colours; and Samson rends the 
lion, as in Fig. 99 on crockets from Selby Abbey Church. 
The Childhood of our Lord is shown; His Life, and Death; 
and in the end bay one boss shows the Last Judgment. The 
Devil has all the wicked people, and has tied them up neatly 
in bundles, rather like asparagus, and with a pitchfork is 
putting the bundles, one by one, down the bottomless pit. 
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Think of all this work, spent in carving pieces of stone not 
more than a foot or so across. Of all the hundreds of people 
who enter Norwich Cathedral, it is safe to say that only a 
small number realise this treasure in the vault, 72 feet above 
their heads. A good glass is necessary to pick out the 
beautiful detail, and many people might say love’s labour 
was lost, but with the mediseval builders this was evidently 
not regarded as being the case. They were engaged in building 
God’s House, and their determination was that it should be as 



beautiful and as perfect as it could be made by human hands; 
they did not count the labour, or the cost, or the time, or the 
trouble; so this nave vault is an indication of what its builders 
were like—good men and fine craftsmen. It is nice to think that 
all these bosses, with another wonderful series in the cloister, 
have recently been carefully cleaned and picked out in colour. 

But our readers may say, this is all very interesting, but our 
illustration is of a fourteenth-century vault, while Norwich 
is fifteenth; and the answer to this is, that the Gothic periods 
dovetail one into another. Lierne ribs were introduced as 
early as 1230 in Lincoln Chapter-House, and continued right 
up to the days of fan vaulting, and we find the latter as early 
as 1412 in the Gloucester Cloister. It really does not matter 
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much about dates or names of styles at all. The real thing is 
to discover the secret of the construction. 

The fourteenth-century builders used the lierne rib quite 
as much for decorative purposes as those of construction, 
and with it made pleasant patterns along the crowns of their 
vaults; so much was this the case, that they overdid it 
altogether, and got so complicated, that the many lines of 
the various ribs at last joined, rejoined, and parted company 
in so many patterns that the effect was ma2e-hke and bewilder¬ 
ing. This was a sure sign that they had reached the end of their 
tether, and no further progress was possible on these lines, 
and this fact will lead us to a consideration of the next 
development in the fifteenth-century chapter. 

We can now leave building and vaulting for a little while, 
and go into the country, and try and find out how people 
passed their time there in the fourteenth century. 

One of the most wonderful manuscripts ot the world is 
that known as the Luttrell Psalter, which is supposed to have 
been written between 1320-40, for Sir Geoffrey Luttrell of 
Irnham, Lincolnshire, who died in 1345. It is full of the 
most beautiful little drawings of horses and carts, peasants 
and windmills, and the artist, in the most obliging way, 
seems to have tried to give us an exact idea of what everyday 
life and things looked like in England just before the Black 
Death. The value of the Psalter then, from this point of view, 
is enormous, because that terrible plague was responsible for 
great alterations in the conditions of living in England. Only 
lately, helped by the kindness of a friendly American, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, the Psalter has passed into the possession 
of the English people, and a facsimile has been issued. 

We have seen how in the thirteenth century the conditions 
of agriculture remained much the same as in the twelfth, 
and that the viUein was winning his freedom; this continued 
to be the case until the Black Death. Cultivation was very 
simple, and on what is known as the three-field system: the 
arable land in the village was divided up into three big 
fields, and planted in rotation—one with wheat, another with 
barley or oats, while the third remained fallow. Rye was grown 
as well as peas, beans, and vetches. The land was turned over 
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FIELD-WORK 


14TH Century 


by oxen yoked to wooden ploughs as shown in illustration 
Fig. 100. We saw, in Fig. 22, how the wheeled plough was 
shown in the Bayeux tapestrju In the Luttrell Psalter a 
“swing” plough is being used, and this type has lasted down 
to our own times. Fig. loi shows a wooden plough that we 
sketched at Mars worth, in Bedfordshire. Ver\" little manuring 
was done, except by folding sheep over the land. It will be 
remembered how in the twelfth century there were quarrels 
between the convent and townsfolk of Bury St. Edmunds, 
who were supposed to turn their sheep into the abbey fields, 
and demurred at so doing. Next to the plough in the illustra¬ 



tion, Fig. 100, a couple are shown, who are apparently 
breaking up the larger clods with wooden mallets; then 
comes harrowing, and the illustration shows that fourteenth- 
century harrows were much like ours. The small boy has a 
job after his own heart in slinging stones at birds. Then 
follows sowing, and this of course was done broadcast by 
hand. The next couple are weeding with rather curiously 
shaped implements, and after comes reaping with a hand 
sickle, the corn being cut high in the stalk. Stacking is the 
next operation, and then threshing with hand flails. 

One great point about the Psalter drawings is the care 
which is bestowed on all the practical details, how harness 
was fitted on, the way carts were made, and so on, and this 
leads one to suppose that the drawings were studies from 
life, and not merely pictures, as is sometimes the case, drawn 
from the artist’s imagination. If this is so it is very interest¬ 
ing, showing that most certainly before the Black Death the 
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THE POOR PLOUGHMAN 


peasant was well and warmly clothed. Farm labourers of 
to-day would be glad to have the gauntleted gloves some of 
the Psalter figures are wearing. Generally they wear the usual 
dress of their class, a tunic and chausses with the typical 
chaperon, or hood, for head covering; the men using the 
flail wear long breeches-hke chausses, but without feet, and 
so arranged that they could be pulled up high as shown, and 
fastened to the belt, leaving the legs free for working. The 
man weeding is wearing wooden clogs. But of course con¬ 
ditions differed enormously as they always have. Doubtless 
many of the country labouring folk were miserably clothed, 
fed and housed. Their wretched state and rough ragged 
clothing is seen in the pathetic lines on the Ploughman 
in “Piers Plowman’s Crede,” about 1394. If highly coloured 
it is probably accurate, and accords with the graphic picture 
of the poor cottar’s interior in the Four States of Society by 
Jean Bonchardon at Amiens, illustrated in Bouchot’s Ex¬ 
position des Primitifs franfais. 

“And as I went by the way . weeping for sorrow 
I saw a poor man by me . on the plough hanging 
His coat was of a clout . that cary (coarse cloth) was called 
His hood was full of holes . and his hair cut 
With his knobby shoes . patched full thick 
His tongue peeped out . as he the earth trod 
His hosen overhung his gaiters . on every side 
All beslobbered in mire . as he the plough followed 
Two mittens so scanty . made all of patches 
The fingers were worn . and fuU of mud hung 
This fellow wallowed in the muck . almost to the ankle 
Four heifers before him . that weak had become 
You could count all their ribs . so wretched they were 
His wife walked by him . with a long goad 
In a coat cut short . cut full high 

Wrapped in a winnowing sheet . to cover her from the weather 

Barefoot on the bare ice . that the blood followed 

And at the field end lay . a little bowl 

And on it lay a little child . wrapped in rags 

And two of two years old . on another side 

And all they sang a song . that was sad to hear 

They all cried a cry . a note full of care 

The poor man sighed sore and said . ‘Children be still.’ ” 
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The effects of the Black Death, in 1548, reduced the 
number of labourers by about one-half; u'hole families died 
out, and their holdings reverted to the lords; the Court 
rolls, which formed a record of all the proceedings of the 
manor, often come to an abrupt end, with a gap before 
they start again, which tells a tale of death, suffering, and 
great distress. When the plague was over, the lords had 
more land on their hands than they knew what to do with, 
and the few remaining labourers began to demand higher 



wages. We de¬ 
scribed how in the 
thirteenth century 
the villein had 
often purchased 
his freedom from 
his lord by pay¬ 
ment of a fine, and 
that this custom 
had developed be¬ 
cause it suited the 
conditions of the 
period. But it was 
a custom rather 
than a law. The 
latter part of the 
extract overleaf from \^ illiam Langland, the poet of the 
period, shows that by 1394 the field labourer felt himself in 
a position to demand high wages and superior sorts of 
appetising food, and could indulge in a thorough-paced 
grumble if conditions were not exactly to his liking. 

It must have seemed like base ingratitude to the landowners 
of the day, that the labourers who had gained their freedom 
in prosperous times, by very small payments, now that bad 
times had come, wanted to profit by the extremity in which 
the community found itself. The result of all this was the 
passing ot the Statute of Labourers in 1349, which sought to 
limit prices, and the wages of labourers, and later on to again 
bind them to the land. This, combined with taxation for the 
French War, led up to the Peasants’ Rebellion at the end 


Fig. 102.—The Tethered Hen. (Luttrell Psalter) 
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THE labourer’s DIETARY 

of the century. Sheep-farming received a great impetus, 
because fewer men were needed than for the cultivation of 
arable land; but what is more interesting is that about 
this time the custom was started of letting farms on what 
are called stock and land leases. While the extremists were 
passing laws trying to reduce the villeins to serfs, and 
the villeins were resisting as best they could, the moderate 
men apparently put their heads together and evolved a 
scheme. The problem w'as to get the men to work, so the 
conditions were made more attractive. In effect the lords 
said: “All right, if you will not come and work the land for 
me on the old terms, I will stock it for you with cattle and 
implements, which you must agree to render up at the end 
of vour term, and vou shall pay a rent for 
it.” So we see the start of the farming 
system of to-day. But the system of com¬ 
mon fields, with grazing rights, which we 
have described, remained as well until the 
end of the eighteenth century, w'hen the 
Enclosure Acts finally did away with it. 

This quotation from Langland’s “Piers 
the Plowman” shows the short commons 
to which the labouring country folk were 
frequently reduced and how they had often 
to eke out scanty fare till the plenty of 
Fig. 103,—Stilts harvest, when they feasted gloriously. 

“ ‘I have no penny’ quoth Piers . ‘Pullets for to buy 
Nor neither geese nor piglets . but two green* cheeses 
A few curds and cream . and an oaten cake 
And two loaves of beans and bran . to bake for my little ones 
And besides I say by my soul . I have no salt bacon 
Nor no little eggs, by Christ . collops for to make 
But I have parsley and leeks . and many cabbages 
And besides a cow and a calf . and a cart mare 
To draw afield my dung . the while the drought lasteth 
And by this livelihood we must live . till lammas time [August] 
And by that I hope to have , harvest in my croft 
And then may I prepare the dinner . as I dearly like 



* Green = fresh or new. 
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All the poor people those . peascods fatten 

Beans and baked apples . they brought in their laps 

Shalots and chervils . and ripe cherries many 

And proffered pears these present . to please with hunger 

All hunger eat in haste . and asked after more 

Then poor folk for fear . fed hunger eagerly 

With great leeks and peas . to poison hunger me thought 

By then it came near harvest . new corn came to market 

Then were folk glad . and fed hunger with the best 

With good ale as Glutton taught . and got hunger to sleep 

And when wasters wouldn’t work . but wander about 

Nor no beggar eat bread . that beans within were 

But two sorts of fine white . or else of clean wheat 

Nor no halfpenny ale . in nowise drink 

But of the best and the brownest . that in town is to sell 

Labourers that have no land . to live on, only their hands 

Deigned not to dine each day . on herbs not fresh gathered 

Have no penny-ale given them . nor no piece of bacon 

But if it be fresh flesh or fish . fried or baked 

And that warm or hot . to avoid chilling their bellies.’ ” 

Thus famine in bad years was very usual, and there does 
not seem to have been any system of storing the surplus of 
a good year against the want of a bad one. 

We have seen (p. 51 and PI. 5) that the doctor in the 
twelfth century was his own chemist and druggist, but during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries separate pharmacies 
were gradually coming into existence and great cargoes of 
drugs and spices were sent over from Venice. V'e read of 
opium, rhubarb, senna, sugar, camphor, cloves, pepper, 
ginger, mace, cinnamon, and nutmeg being brought over in 
great galleys guarded by archers, so precious was the cargo. 
Apothecaries sold spices and scents and sweetmeats, as well 
as drugs. The gild of Pepperers included drugs in their stock 
as did also the Spicers’ Company, and in the fifteenth century 
the Grocers or sellers “en Gros” (PI. 34) received their 
charter and were given the office of weighing all drugs as 
well as their own stock that came into the country. 

Chaucer speaks of apothecaries when he says: 

“Full ready had he [the physician] his apothecaries 
to send his drugges and his lectuaries.” 
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It was in the fourteenth century also that an Italian physician 
wrote a treatise on the teeth and their decay and gave a pre¬ 
scription for tooth-powder to stop this. Efforts were made 
at hygiene; a statute passed in the fourteenth century tried to 
prevent the pollution of ditches and rivers and in the thir¬ 
teenth century London’s first conduit brought water from 
the river to a fountain in Eastcheap, but it was not until the 
sixteenth century that any real progress was effected, and 
certain primitive waterworks with pumps and conduits were 
laid down. Bathing (Fig. 58) probably was not frequent, 
although some illustrations are to be found of bathrooms as 
a curtained alcove with a tub in it. For washing clothes a lye 
made from wood ashes was used as soap, but if this was used 
on the person it does not sound very pleasant. 

Our next illustration. Fig. 104, is of a windmill, the first 
in the book. It always seems such a pity that, as our civilisation 
progresses, it blots out all the beautiful things. The sailing- 
ship is going, and the windmill has nearly gone; yet the latter 
was one of the loveliest things of the countryside. There are 
just a few left, but as they wear out one after the other goes. 
So because in a few years they will aU be gone, we have taken 
especial trouble to draw a series of the different types. We 
referred to the windmill in the Windmill Psalter, p. 119. This 
is of the same “Post” type as Fig. 104, excepting only that 
the trestles which support the post rest on the ground, and 
have not yet been raised up on piers. The piers doubtless 
improved the mill by lifting the sails up into the wind. The 
next step was to enclose the piers, and form a round-house 
under the mill, as Fig. 151 in the fifteenth-centur}' chapter. 
In the Luttrell Psalter, 1320-40, there is a good windmill, 
and several post-mills in the “Romance of Alexander” 
(Bodleian Library, Oxford) (PI. 23). Now for the principle 
on which one works, which is rather like that of a screw- 
driven steamer. In the latter the blades of the screw are set at 
an angle, so that as the screw is turned it eats its way into 
the water in much the same way that a screw goes into wood. 
It is the resistance of the water against the screw which sends 
the steamer forward. The windmill works on much the same 
principle. The sails attached to the arms are to offer a resistance 
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Fig. 104.—A Mediieval Windmill 
Fifteenth-Century Mill, Fig. 131. Water-Mill, Fig. 67 

to the wind, and in this early type a wooden lattice-work was 
covered with sails, laced on as shown in the drawing, and so 
arranged again in ship-like fashion, that they could be furled 
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when not in use. The outer ends of the sails are all in the 
same plane, but the outside tips or the ends of sails next the 
axle are deflected, with a result that you get much the same 
eflect as the steamer screw. It will be readily understood that 
the wind blowing against the sails, arranged in such a fashion, 
would turn them round in much the same way that the little 
paper vanes, sold as toys, are turned when one holds them 
and runs along. The screw of a steamer would be turned 
round if a sufficiently strong jet of water were directed 
against it. 

This type is called the post-mill, because it turns on one 
great central post, supported by trestles as shown. This type 
remained for a long time, and in the fifteenth-century chapter 
an illustration is given which shows the whole working of 
the mill. 

Travelling about the country was stiU a difficult matter, 
and most people made their journeys on horseback. All 
Chaucer’s pilgrims rode in this way to Canterbury. Carriages 
of a sort were used for special or state occasions, and an 
illustration. Fig. 105, is given of one that used to be called 
a char. As aU its occupants are ladies, it may be that they 
travelled in this fashion, while the men accompanied them 
on horseback. The team of five horses would have been 
necessary to pull such a cumbersome vehicle over the rough 
roads of the period, and it must have been used by the Court, 
or some great personage, as the char itself is elaborately 
decorated. The sides are panelled, and the semicircular top 
is covered with characteristic ornament. This top was 



Fig. 105.—A Chat. (Luttrell Psalter) 
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probably made of painted canvas, stretched over wooden 
hoops, fixed from side to side of the body. So this little 
travelling party, with its gaily decorated char, and the 
brilliant clothes of the ladies and horsemen, must have made 
a bright spot of colour. Froissart often says, when talking of 
the Black Prince’s army in France, that it was a goodly sight, 
and it is very difficult for us, accustomed as we are to black 
and dingy grey clothes, to form any idea of what the total 
effect must have been of a large body of mediaeval people 
gathered together. We should like to try the effect of splash¬ 
ing the twentieth-century City stockbroker all over with a 
really bright yellow, and painting his friend the merchant 
a good vermilion. Bankers could be parti-coloured, and 
experiments made to see if this induced the appearance 
of more cheerfulness. A tube-load of people going to 
the City looks so dull and miserable; colour might cheer 
them up. 

Talking of colour and gaiety leads us to games. 

In the fourteenth century we hear of cards being played, 
and also of a curious game called “Ragman’s Roll.” In this 
a roll or parchment was used, on which various verses were 
written describing the characters of the players, each verse 
having a string and seal attached. These seals hung down 
from the roUed-up parchment and each person drew one of 
the seals, and had to take on the character attached to the 
particular verse. 

Games of questions and answers and of forfeits were also 
played, and dancing was very general. Many dances took 
place out of doors, and often we hear of picnics and, after 
the meal, dancing. 

Chaucer in “The Franklin’s Tale” tells us of a party of 
young girls who, after dinner in the garden, were amusing 
themselves together. One of them is in trouble, and the 
others try and persuade her to play and dance with them 
and so forget her grief. Chaucer tells the tale thus: 

“Hire friends sawe that it was no disport 

To romen by the see, but disconfort. 

And shopen [determined] for to pleyen somwher elles. 

They leden hire by ryveres [rivers] and by welles. 



SONGS AND GAMES 



Fig. io6.— “Hot Cockles” 

Twelfth-Centurj- Game, Fig. zg, Thirteenth-Centun- Game, Fig. 70. 
Fifteenth-Century Game, Fig. 135 


And eek in othere places delitables [delectables]; 

They dauncen, and they pleyen at ches and tables [backgammon]. 
So on a day right in the morwe [morning] tyde. 

Unto a garden that was ther bisyde. 

In which that they hadde maad hir ordinaunce [given their orders] 
Of vitaille, and of oother purveiaunce [providence]. 

They goon and pleye hem al the longe day, 

And this was on the sixte morwe of hlay. 

At after dyner gonne they to daunce, 

And synge also, save Dorigen allone. 

Which made alwey hir compleint and hir moone.” 

We do not know what song they sang, but PI. 25 has been 
taken from the original fourteenth-century MS. in the British 
Museum of a carol, “Angelus ad Virginem.” Chaucer men¬ 
tions this in “The Mdleres Tale”; 

“On which he made a nightes melodye 
So swetely, that al the chambre rong, 

And Angelus ad Virginem he song.” 
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Fig. 107.— Boys playing at Riding at the Quintain 
(“Romance of Alexander,” about 1340. Bodleian MS. 264) 


Our next illustration, Fig. 106, is of a game called “Hot 
Cockles.” It is played thus: One player kneels blindfolded, 
holding her hands behind her, while the others strike her 
hand, she trying to guess the name of the striker. The great 
idea seems to have been to knock over the “he” with the 
force of the blow; indeed, the majority of the games, not 
only for children but even those of ladies and their knights, 
would be in modern eyes very rough and the jokes very 
boisterous. “Hot Cockles” is found in the same form as late 
as the early eighteenth century, and there it speaks of the 
writer as having been thrown over with the force of the blow 
he received. 

An amusing little sidelight on the roughness of the times 
is thrown by Chaucer in his “Murrye [merry] words of the 
Hoost [host] to the monk.” He says of his wife: 

“Whan I bete my knaves [servants] 

She bryngeth me forth the grete clobb^d staves 
And crieth ‘Slee the dogges everichoon [everyone]. 

And brek hem, bothe bak [back] and every boon [bone].’ ” 

Truly, punishment in those days must have been no 
light thing. 
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PAINTING GLORIES 


The fourteenth-century MS. (PI. 26) shows the delicate 
hhgree-like scrollwork of perhaps the finest period of illu¬ 
mination, with lightly drawn angel figures. The miniature is 
now more realistic and in greater relief; the priest sprinkles 
with holy water the shrouded corpse as it is committed to the 
grave. It is from a Book of Hours of the end of about the 
fourteenth centurj'. 

As an example of contemporary- painting we give one of 
the leaves of the Vtdlton Diptych, one of the loveliest English 
works of this or any time (PI. 27). It is reproduced as well 
as the great reduction can allow-, but every-one should see 
and rejoice in the original, where the youthful Richard ii 
kneels in the presence of his patron saints against a back¬ 
ground of delicately diapered gold. 

The tailpiece of this chapter shows what the ornament of 
the fourteenth century- was hke. 



Fig. 108. —“Decorated Ornament” 

T-welfth-Centure- Ornament, Fig. 51- Thirteenth-Century Ornament, Fig. 73. 
Fifteenth-Century Ornament, Fie. 136 
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Fig. 109.—A Knight of the time of Henry vi 
Norman Knight, Fig. 2. Knight temp. Richard ii. Fig. 74 

CHAPTER IV 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

W ITH the fifteenth century we meet with a definite 
period of well-marked transition. It marks the passing 
away of most that we think of as mediaeval, and the onset 
of the conditions which are mote akin to those of our modern 
life. The age of chivalry faded before the age of discovery and 
of commerce. As usual, there was a great deal of unsettlement, 
and the French wars of the three Henrys (iv to vx) had a 
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CHAPTER IV.— The “Perpendicular" Period of Design, 
FROM 1400 TO 1499. 15TH Century._ 
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1447 
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1430 
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Kings and Queens of 
England and France- 


Famous Men. 


Great Events, Sea Fights, 
and Land Battles. 


Henr^’ iv. 
Charles VI. 


Henry v., m. Catherine 
of France 


Robbia, 
Joan of Arc, 1402-31 


Luca della 
1400-S2 


Henry VI., m. Margaret 
of Anjou 
Charles VIl. 


William Caaton, 1420- 
9 * 


Andrea della Rdbbia, 
»435-»S25 


Persecution of the Lollards 
Glendower Rebellion 
Battles of Homildon Hill 
and Shrewsbury 
Rebellion of the Percies 


Lollard Rising 
War with France 
Siege of Harfleur and Agin- 
court 

Use of gunpowder and gun^ 
Siege of Rouen 
Treaty of Troyes 

Battle of Bcauji 


Treaty of Amiens 
Battle of Vemeuil 
Siege of Orleans 
Siege of Compiegne 
Capture of Joan of .Arc 
Treaty of Arras 


Principal Buildings (B., 
Benedictine; C., Cistercian). 


York Central Tower, I40cr- 
23 

Christchurch, Hants 
Lady Chapel, 1400, C. 


St. Nicholas, Lynn, 1413-18 


Botticelli, i447-*5*o 


Leonardo da 
1452-1519 


Vinci, 


1455 

1460 


1461 

1464 

1471 

1475 

1476 

1477 

14S0 

1481 

1483 

1485 

1486 

1487 

1491 

1492 


1498 

Mv 9 


Edward tv., vt Eliia- 
beth Woodville 
Louis XI. 


Edward v.; and Rich¬ 
ard III., ni. Anne 
Neville 
Charles VIII. 

Henry vn., m Eliza¬ 
beth of York 


Warwick, King-Maker 


Albert Durer, 1471-1523 

1475 - 


Michelangelo, 

15^4 


Titian, 1477-1576 
Sir Thomas More, 14S0 

1535 


Truce with France 
Jack Cade’s Rebellion 

English driven out of Franee, 
U3<^53 

Turks capture Consianii- 
nople 

Wars of the Roses, 1435-61 
First battle of St. Albans 
Battle of Northampton 
Battle of Wakefield, 1460 
B.Mtle of Mortimer’s Cross 
Second battle of St. Albans, 
1461 

Battle of Tow ton 
Battles of Hedgeley Moor 
and Hexham. 1464 
Battles of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury 


Caxton printing at West¬ 
minster 

War with Scotland 


Martin Luther, b. 1483 


Holbein, 1497-1543 


Murder of Princes in the 
Tower 


Gloucester South Porch, 
West Nave, and Front, 
1421-37 

St. Mar>' Radcliffe, Bristol, 
1425-50 

South Wingfield Manor, 
* 435-50 

Eton School and Tatters- 
hall Castle, Lines 
All Souls’ College, Oxford 

Magdalen College, Oxford 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 
Gloucester Tower, B., 1450" 
57, and Lady Chapel, 

1457 - 7 * 


King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, 1460-85 


Durham Central Tower, B., 
1464-90 

Sherborne Nave, i475“*5o-i 


Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 

Great Chalfield, Wilts, and 
St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, 1481-1537 


Battle of Bosworlh 

Discovery of Cape of Good 
Hope 

Lambert Slmnel’s Rebellion 
Battle of Stoke 
War with France 
Columbus discovers America, 
and Rebellion of Perkin 
Warbeck, 1492-90 
Sebastian Cabot lands 
North America 


Winchester Lady Chapel, 
1487-1500 

Ely, Alcock's Chapel. 1488 


Henry vii. Chapel, 1503 


Twelfth-Century Chart, p. xiv. Thirteenth-Century Chart, p. 66. Fourteenth-Century Chart, 126 
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15TH Century 


terribly exhausting effect. They were followed by the Wars 
of the Roses, and it is with rehef that we see the country, 
at the end of the period, under the wise and prudent rule of 
canny Henry vii. 

It was a period of tremendous happenings throughout the 
world. The crusade of Joan of Arc finally drove the English 
out of France in 1453. In the same year the Turks captured 
Constantinople, and the dispersal of the scholars and the 
classical tradition that they brought with them led to the new 
learning and the Reformation. By 1476 Caxton was working 
away at his printing at Westminster, with an invention which 
was to have the greatest possible effects. If this may be 
regarded as constructive, the development of the invention 
of gunpowder must be regarded as destructive, and was 
destined to have results of almost equal importance. 

By the close of the century the Cape of Good Hope had 
been visited, Columbus had discovered America, and Sebas¬ 
tian Cabot had landed on the transatlantic mainland. 

Architecturally we can think of many splendid buildings, 
cathedrals, churches, and colleges which arose in the dis¬ 
tinctive light and lofty Perpendicular manner. To take only a 
few, we can be glad of such a splendid town church as St. 
Nicholas, King’s Lynn, and King’s College Chapel at Cam¬ 
bridge, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and Henry vii’s 
Chapel, Westminster. 

The century saw the foundation of Eton school, and the 
building of the first colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Many 
fine manor-houses had arisen by the end of the century, such 
as Great Chalfield, Wiltshire (Fig. 113), and especially a 
number of others in Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltshire. 

In religious affairs we can think of the great increase of 
gilds and the building of a large number of chantry chapels 
for the saying of Masses for the dead. 

There was a great development in commerce; money was 
more used, but not yet understood as only being a medium 
of exchange. In Henry iv’s time it was said: “Since the year 
1351, 300 pennies had been struck from the lb Tower of 
silver, and 45 nobles, of 6s. 8d. each, from the lb Tower of 
gold.” In 1411 they tried making 360 pennies and 50 nobles 
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from the same quantities, but found that this simple way 
of getting rich did not work. 

In reality it all amounted to this; Feudalism was on its 
last legs, and Chivalry was dying. It was a lawless age, and 
yet the seeds of the Reformation and Renaissance were sown, 
and it w'as our own modern world that slowly struggled 
towards the hght. 

Following the same order as in the other centuries, we will 
now turn to the costume of the period; this reflects its 
extravagance and hcence. PI. 28 shows how each garment 
was a little more exaggerated, and every fashion still more 
extraordinary', than in the preceding century. 

Take, for example, the first man in the picture. His capuchon 
has entirely lost its utility as a hood, and is no longer even a 
turban, but with a stiff, circular brim has become a hat W'ith 
a crest to it, with a long tail of stuff, originally the hripipe, 
hanging down the back. This piece of stuff was often so long 
as to be wound round the neck and yet still to trail on the 
ground behind. His pelisse is very full, and the sleeves are 
w'ide and long enough to touch the ground. The collar is 
high, fastening right up to the chin. 

In the early years of the fifteenth century some of the men 
had their hair dressed in a very peculiar way. Look at the 
second man in the illustration, and you will see that his hair, 
whilst allowed to grow very thickly on the crown, is cut 
round his head above the ears, leaving the part below shaved 
quite bare. This is generally supposed to have been done in 
order that the head should be cool and comfortable inside the 
helmet, while the top of the head would still be protected by 
the thick locks on the crown. 

This man wears a very full and pleated surcoat, edged with 
fur, and belted in tightly round the waist. Men at this time 
exaggerated their figures as much as their clothes, and many 
not only tightened in their waists, but wore their tunics 
stiffened out into a globular shape over the chest, which still 
more accentuated the waist-line. Look at brasses and pictures 
of this period, and you will see the curious shape of many 
of the men’s figures. The breast-plate in fifteenth-century' 
armour was also moulded to the same globular form. The 
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sleeves of this surcoat are stuffed out until they resemble 
bolsters, and are full and stiff, and gathered into the wrist. 
The shoes are even more pointed than before, and sometimes 
so long as to necessitate fastening the points up to the knee 
with small jewelled chains. 

The first lady of the picture wears one of the monstrous 
head-dresses of this period, very’ high and pointed, with 
a velvet roll round the head, enriched wdth a jewelled orna¬ 
ment in the front. Notice the fine muslin or gauze veil, and 
the curious stiffened muslin over the face and round the neck. 
These head-dresses were very costly affairs, made of gold or 
silver tissue, or of wonderful brocades, often covered with 
jewels and golden ornamentation. There were numerous 
shapes, although there is only space for two in the picture. 
One favourite, besides those shown here, was in the form of 
a large horn, curving upwards on either side of the head. A 
fine veil was then stretched from point to point, and hung 
down the back; this type is very often seen, both on brasses 
and in old manuscripts. Notice this lady’s surcoat, which 
almost resembles a dress, as we understand the word, and 
her cotte of blue is so nearly hidden that it approaches in 
character to the modern petticoat. 

Again, the second lady shows an extraordinary head-dress 
of blue and purple velvet, worked in gold and pearls. One 
can very well imagine that these wonderful erections must 
have been not only very costly, but also extremely cumber¬ 
some and uncomfortable to wear. 

All dress in this century was brilliant in colour, costly of 
material, and generally extreme in form; clothes showing 
clearly the luxurious idleness and extravagant habits of the 
nobles and rich people. For, as can be clearly seen, such 
clothing must have taken much time and thought in arrange¬ 
ment, and must have rendered any quick movement on the 
part of the wearer extremely difficult. The lady’s ermine 
cloak must have been very heavy on her shoulders, and the 
fur-trimmed surcoat, trailing on the ground, cumbersome 
in the extreme. 

The little maid attending this lady is dressed in very' much 
the same way as would be the middle-class people—the same 
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type of dress as the noble ladies, but very much simplified— 
and she still wears on her head the wimple and hood of 
earher times. 

The next figure, a knight, shows how much more complete 
armour has become. As you see, the body, arms, and legs are 
now quite encased in steel, and the chain mail hauberk 
beneath hardly shows at all. The helmet carried by this man 
is of a very usual type, and is known as a “salade.” It is so 
formed that it fits down over the “mentonniere,” or chin- 
piece, and this covers all the vital parts of the neck. It has a 
vizor, which can be raised at will. The large helmet, or 
“heaume,” is still used as in the preceding century for 
pageants or tournaments. 

Notice, too, that this man wears no surcoat. This garment 
was no longer worn over armour in the early and middle 
parts of the fifteenth centurt*, but after this date its place was 
taken by the “tabard,” a much looser tunic, with wide 
elbow-sleeves. 

It must not be thought that the various figures that have 
been given are in any way the only types of their centuries. 
In a period of a hundred years there is time for many changes 
in style, without it being at aU possible to note them all in 
one illustration. So the garments given have, as nearly as 
possible, been taken from the middle years of the centuries, 
and if we try and bridge with our imaginations the gaps 
between, and think of the earlier examples as altering, and 
being amphfied, and changing, step by step, until they 
culminate in a typical example of the following century, then 
we shall gain some idea as to the growth of dress through 
the ages. 

Our next illustration. Fig. tio, has been given because it is 
thought that girls may be interested in the way mediaeval 
dresses were cut, and it shows many small details of dress— 
things that in pictures we hardly notice in taking in the main 
effect, but which, nevertheless, make all the difference between 
one century and another. 

Let us take first No. i, the centre garment. This is the 
mediaeval cotte or under-tunic, the principal garment from 
the twelfth until the sixteenth century. After this time it 
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gradually changed into the petticoat, and the surcoat over it 
altered until it became an entire dress. As time went on, the 
shape naturally changed. In the fifteenth century the bodice 
was tight, and the skirt much fuller than in the twelfth and 
thirteenth, but the design of the garment was always the 
same through all the centuries, until it finally disappeared. 



Fig. no.-—Details of Mediaeval Dress 


1 Under tunic 

2 Surcoat 

5 Man’s tunic 

4 Hood or head-dress 

5 Various kinds of shoes 


6 Type of bag 

7, 8, 9, 10 Men’s bags 

11 Mediatval whip 

12 Chaplet used during ceremonies 

13 Dressing Comb 


No. 2 is a pattern of the earliest form of surcoat. In the 
twelfth century this was called a bliaut, and was cut very 
much as a sleeveless tunic. The neck was rounded, and was 
rather lower than that of the cotte. In the thirteenth-century 
costume illustration, shown on Plate 9, the little girl is 
wearing one of the usual pattern. 

In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century the 
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surcoat took the place of the bliaut. Its early form was like 
the pattern given here, but its shape altered a great deal as 
time went on. Look at the first lady in the fifteenth-century 
illustration, shown on Plate 28, and you will see that the 
surcoat has become a complete dress, and the cotte has 
almost turned into a petticoat. The surcoat of the second lady 
is not the same. It is sleeveless, and clearly shows the cotte 
beneath. 

Pattern No. 3 shows a man’s tunic, worn by all men in the 
twelfth century, and in the same form by peasants until the 
sixteenth centurv, when breeches and doublet came into 
common use. Worn by the Norman nobles, the tunic fell 
below the knee, sometimes to the ankle, and was full, girt 
into the waist with a belt. 

As the centuries passed, its shape and length varied. In 
the fifteenth century there was nothing left of it below the 
waist but a frill, and the long chausses were fastened to the 
waist with points or little knots of ribbon. In Henry viii’s 
reign the tunic finally gave place to the doublet, with breeches 
and hosen beneath. 

No. 4 gives the pattern of a very early form of head-dress, 
and one that was in general use until the sixteenth century. 
The capuchon, or hood, must have been a very useful and 
comfortable garment. The cape pulled well down over the 
shoulders, and in stormy weather the hood would be warm 
and cosy round the neck and ears. Peasants kept to the 
capuchon in its early form, but among the nobles it was 
altered and twisted and worn in many ways, until it ended as 
very little else but unnecessary ornamentation to a hat. We 
can see its various stages in the illustrations of the fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century men’s costumes. 

No. 5 gives various kinds of shoe. In mediseval times shoes 
were made of thick cloth, felt, or soft leather, or sometimes 
of velvet. They were without raised heels, and in the twelfth 
century were cut to the shape of the foot. Among the nobles 
of the fourteenth century the fashion arose of wearing 
pointed shoes. This fashion became more and more exag¬ 
gerated, until in the fifteenth century shoes were so tapered 
and so ridiculously long that it became necessary to fasten 
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the points with little jewelled chains up to the knee, ^’’atch 
any fashion, and you will find that it starts as something 
useful, is then beautified, and finally exaggerated until it is 
ridiculous, and is then swept clean away and another takes 
its place. So with shoes. 

These grotesque points suddenly, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, gave place to shoes as wide in the toe as they had 
before been narrow. A, B, and C show the development of 
the point. A is a twelfth-century shoe, B that of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth, and C is a shoe of the early fifteenth century, 
the last exaggeration of the style. 

Peasants’ shoes were sometimes cut in thick cloth, and were 
not good at keeping out the mud and wet in the winter 
(p. 164), so D shows the kind of clog worn in bad weather. 
Alade of wood, they were heavy and clumsy, although 
they would keep the feet well out of the mud, no doubt. 

E is a clog, also of wood, in use among well-to-do people 
in the fourteenth century. 

Hanging on the sleeves of pattern No. i are two ladies’ 
handbags of the fourteenth century. It was considered quite 
a part of the toilet to carry one of these bags, and they 
generally contained a little book of devotions ; the cover of 
the book itself was called a chemise. 

No. 6 is another type of bag carried at the same period. 
This was of a long funnel-like shape, embroidered and 
stiffened at the bottom, and was generally carried wound 
round the arm or into the belt. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, and to are men’s bags, and in Nos. 9 and 7 
you will see how the dagger is carried through a strap on 
the bag, especially made for it. 

On the belt of No. 10 is carried also a sheath, often con¬ 
taining writing implements, a knife, and any article useful in 
whatever trade the owner might be employed. 

No. 11 is a mediteval whip, such as you will find reproduced 
in many old drawings. It has a wooden handle, and three 
cords for a lash, each weighted at the end with a small piece 
of lead—a rather cruel weapon, one would think. 

No. 12 is a chaplet, worn on the head of men as well as 
women, on occasions of ceremony, during the twelfth, 
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thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The one illustrated is 
made of metal, either gold or silver, and is probably jewelled. 
Sometimes fresh flowers were used in making these chaplets, 
and the effect must then have been very charming, especially 
on young heads. 

No. 13 is a dressing-comb. All mediaeval combs of which 
we have record are of this shape. They were made in ivory 
horn, bone, and even wood, and were often beautifully 
carved and fashioned. 

Small articles such as these were in olden times much less 
easily obtained than now, and as each was the separate work 
of some craftsman, instead of being turned out cheaply by 
the thousand from a machine, each one bore the stamp of 
the love and labour expended on it, and was beautiful. 

The next everyday thing is the ship, and illustration 
Fig. 111 shows one of the fifteenth century. It will be at once 
apparent that there has been great development since the 
fourteenth century. Our illustration for this latter period 
shows a rather clumsy single-masted boat, with one square 
sail. Ruskin describes a ship as “one of the lovehest things 
man ever made, and one of the noblest,” and in the fifteenth 
century this was so, and it came about in this way. This 
century saw the rise of modern commerce, and not of the 
grubby smoky variety with which we are familiar, but that 
of the Merchant Adventurers who were trading with Flanders, 
in the Baltic, and the Mediterranean—and the name hlerchant 
Adventurers does suit these old fellows admirably; they were 
keen and hard men of business, wanting to make money, but 
yet prepared to risk it, and always indulging in adventure. 
The Wars of the Roses weakened the nobility, and agriculture 
suffered, because men were attracted by the towns and the 
more profitable work to be found there. The manufacture of 
cloth became a very important industry. 

Coal was mined, we know, and iron mining carried on, and 
smelting is of equal antiquity. Even in the Roman occupation 
the trade was of sufficient importance to maintain gilds, and 
in the twelfth century several monasteries depended for 
their revenues on the iron mines they worked. The ore was 
smelted in large furnaces made of charcoal covered with a 
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Fig. III. —A Ship of the time of Christopher Columbus 

Twelfth-Century Ship, Fig. 5. Thirteenth-Century Ship, Fig. 55. 
Fourteenth-Century Ship, Fig. 79 


beehive shape of clay with vent holes at the bottom, one of 
which allowed the molten metal silting through the fire to 
run away down into a channel cut in the earth. Bellows made 
of skins were used to keep the furnace glowing. Two sheds 
were used, one for smelting and one for forging, and these 
were worked by a couple or more men who, having obtained 
a hcence to work iron in certain districts, moved about, 
working the iron in one place until exhausted and then 
moving on to another. In the Forest of Dean, the miners held 
their own court and tried and punished their own offenders. 
This custom lasted until the end of the eighteenth century. 

Tin and lead were worked in much the same way as iron, 
and in the thirteenth to early fifteenth century were powerful 
industries each with their own gild and court to try offenders, 
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and each strong enough to inflict punishment which none 
dared dispute. In the Mendip Hills a miner who stole lead 
was condemned to have his tools all put together in his 
house or working shed and to “set fyer vn all about him,” 
he then to be banished evermore from that occupation. 

Silver was mined until the tifteenth century when the 
mines were said to be exhausted and the industry died. 
Copper is believed to have been generally imported from 
Europe, but tin and iron were exported, and all these in¬ 
dustries led to the development of foreign trade. 

The fifteenth-century sailormen were worthy forerunners 
to the wonderful seamen of the sixteenth century. Christopher 
Columbus sailed west in 1492, with only three small ships, 
and discovered the West Indies, and afterwards America. 
Cabot sailed from Bristol in 1497, and Vasco da Gama in the 
same year set sail from the Tagus around the Cape of Good 
Hope for India, This was an epoch-making voyage. There 
had been from very early times a trade between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and India, goods being taken overland to the Red 
Sea on the Line where the Suez Canal now is. This trade had 
been stopped by the Sultans of Egypt, so the sailormen put 
their heads together, and sailed south down the west coast 
of Africa until they found their way round the Cape, and so 
into the Indian Ocean. This remained the ordinary trade 
route until the Suez Canal was made, and it diverted the 
trade from the Mediterranean ports and damaged their 
commerce very greatly. 

Now all this development of trade meant a corresponding 
improvement of ships, and it is for this reason that our 
fifteenth-century boat is found to be so much better than 
the fourteenth-century one. But they were still very small; 
Columbus’s flagship, the Santa Maria, was only about 93 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 25 feet. A model of her was made 
in Spain in 1893, and sailed across the Atlantic to the Chicago 
Exhibition. She took thirty-six days, her maximum speed 
was 61 knots, and w'e are told that she pitched horribly. Com¬ 
pared to a liner of to-day she was the merest cockleshell, 
and it needed brave men to sail her into the unknown seas. 

Our illustration shows a boat, rigged on much the same 
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lines as the Santa Maria. There are three masts ; the foremast, 
mainmast, and miz2en. The first has a square foresail; the 
mainmast, a mainsail and topsail; and the mizzen has a three- 
corned lateen or leg-of-mutton sail. This latter is the first 
appearance of what was the typical Eastern or Mediterranean 
sail, and it is worth a little consideration, because we shall 
find that it had a very interesting development through the 
centuries, and still remains on the mizzen of a modern 
sailing-ship, as the spanker or driver. The Eastern ship was 
lateen-rigged on all masts, and now began to borrow the 
Northern square sail, while we adopted the idea of the lateen, 
and used it on the mizzen, and from this mingling of ideas 
the modern ship was evolved. The Arabs still stick to the 
very old leg-of-mutton t3 pe. All the sails were now cut much 
fuller, and bellied out before the wind, and were made smaller 
by taking off pieces at the bottom, called “bonnets,” instead 
of reefing the sail by gathering it up. Bowlines were used to 
set them properly. 

The three masts shown in our drawing introduced many 
variations in the rigging; more stays are introduced, and the 
braces of the yards are somtimes worked olf these. 

So far as the hull is concerned, the forecastle, instead of 
being a square platform, is pointed in shape, and is becoming 
beak-like, and is altogether trimmer than in the fourteenth 
century. Carvel-building was another introduction from the 
East, and consisted of building the boat of planks, with their 
joints butting up against one another, instead of clinker-built 
as before, with the edges over lapping. Skids were placed 
along the sides, and the stern built up into a regular poop. 

One thing to be remembered is that, up to 1628, the tonnage 
of a boat was reckoned by the number of tuns of wine which 
could be stowed away in her, and a tun equalled 42 cubic 
feet; after then it was reckoned by taking the length of the 
keel and multiplying it by the greatest breadth of beam, and 
by the depth, and dividing the result by 100. 

Fig. 112 gives some additional details of fifteenth-century 
ships drawn from the Warwick Pageant MS. in the British 
Museum. This deals, in the most wonderful way, with the 
birth, life, and death of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
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1389-1439. There are 53 outline drawings in the MS., which 
must have been made some time after the Earl’s death. A 
facsimile has been published which can be obtained second 
hand, or seen in hbraries. 

\Ce will now leave the sea for the land, and come to the 
house as our next thing. The one illustrated dates from 1480. 
It is interesting as showing that a new middle class of people 
was springing up, who had benefited by the fratricidal strife 
between the nobles during the Wars of the Roses. It was for 
this new class that Caxton doubtless brought out his 'Book 
of Good Manners, so that they might become polite. The im¬ 
poverished nobility also married the daughters of prosperous 
merchants, and the latter acquired land and gentility. 

Illustration Fig. 114 is of the plan of a fifteenth-century 
manor-house. At i was the entrance courtyard, around which 
were grouped the stahles and other offices necessary to a 
house of this size. There would be a gatehouse at the point 
of entry, defended by good doors, with a moat around the 
outside. As well there might be another yard, with barns 
and farm buildings, within the outer enclosure. At 2 is the 
entrance porch, leading to the screens, 3, which are at the end 
of the hall 4. At 5 is the winter parlour—a new room, the 
uses of which are described later on. It must be noticed that, 
in consequence of this addition, the pantry and buttery have 
been put in a new place, and do not any longer occupy the 
same position that they did in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, next the screens. These, with the kitchen and other 
offices such as bake- and brew-houses, are now at 6, grouped 
round an inner court at 9. The cellar is still at 7 at the end of 
the hall, and the solar is over it on the first floor. At this, the 
dais end of the hall, are new additions in this century in the 
form of bay windows at 8, 8. In this house these do not go 
up the whole height of the hall, but have small rooms over 
on the first floor, which probably served as bedrooms. There 
is another chamber on the first floor, over the winter parlour 
at 5, and the staircase at the back led up to this chamber, the 
minstrels’ gallery over the screens, and other bedrooms over 
the pantry and buttery. 

So our house is becoming much more like a modern 
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Fig. 113.—A House ot the time of Edward iv, based on Great ChaLficld, 

\\ iltshire 

Twelfth-Century House, Fig. ii, Thirteenth-Century Houses, Fig, 53, PI, 12, 
Fourteenth-Century Houses, Fii. 83, PI. 20 


1 Entrance courtyard 

2 Entrance porch 

3 Screens 

4 The Hall 

5 VC'inter parlour 

6 Bake- and brew- 

houses 

7 Cellar 

8 Bay windows 

9 Inner court 



Fig. 114.—Plan of Fiftccnth-Ccntury House 
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house; there is a good deal more accommodation in it, and 
notably there arc many more small rooms, in which the 
various members of the familv could enjov greater privacv 
than had hitherto been possible. 

The illustration above (Fig. 113) is of the exterior of the 
fifteenth-century manor-house. The small boy who criticised 
our drawing of the fourteenth century by saying that it was 
more like a church than a house, would probably have said 
that this fifteenth-century one was just like a modern vicarage. 
But we should have had to differ with him again, and say 
that the vicarage is a copy, whereas this is the real thing. The 
design of this house is quite Gothic in character, but it shows 
that its builders were beginning to balance their designs, and 
make them symmetrical—that is, one side like the other. 
Yet this house owes much of its charm to the fact that it 
is not so absolutely symmetrical as we shall find became 
the fashion in the Renaissance of the sixteenth century 
and onwards. The original house on which this drawing is 
founded is Great Chalfield in the stone district of Wiltshire, 
in which there are many fine Tudor houses. It was built by 
Thomas Tropenell probably towards the end of the reign of 
Henry vi, and in spite of the loss of a wing forms a charming 
group with its moat and tiny stone-bellcote church. 

It is evident that far greater attention is being paid to 
comfort, and less to defence. There are plenty of windows, 
and the inhabitants want light and air. The battlements have 
disappeared. We now come across for the first time a new 
shaped arch. In the twelfth century we had the semicircular 
type, while those of the next two centuries were pointed and 
turned in from tw’o centres. A pair of compasses will soon 
demonstrate what is meant bv this. In the fifteenth we get 
a flatter type, which is set out from four centres. 

The hall remains as the central feature, and is so expressed 
on the outside, but the house itself looks more connected, 
and is no longer a collection of different buildings huddled up 
together. The hall is still a big lofty place, going up to the 
roof, and so cutting the house in two halves, the general 
arrangement of which is described in connection with the 
plan. Fig. 114. 



HALL, SOLAR AND PARLOUR 

Judged from the exterior, the solar on the left-hand side 
and the chamber on the right were the two must important 
rooms after the hall, as they are marked externally by very 
beautiful oriel windows. These latter are a new essay in 
design, and one feels that whoever was responsible for them 
must have been pleased with his work. The bay windows to 
the hall, which are another new feature, do not tell on the 
outside as such because of the little rooms over. Access to 
these was gained by a newel staircase at the back of the cellar 
at 7 on plan, through a doorway out of one of the bays at 8. 

Illustration Fig. ii8 shows 
what one of these bedrooms 
would have been like. 

The chamber over the winter 
parlour must have been used as 
a spare bedroom, and we have 
seen how this began in the 
fourteenth century. Another 
development appears to be the 
provisions of a loft in the roof, 
over the hall, to be used as a 
dormitory for the retainers; 
generally, all round, people 
were making themselves more 
comfortable. 

As this will be the last house in Vol. I, it may be explained 
that it was built of stone. In the one shown in Fig. 56 brick 
was used, and the two illustrated in PI. 20 and Figs. 86 and 96 
framed up in oak. It should be noted how different materials 
need different architectural treatments. The wise architect 
does not try to make a timber house look as if it were built 
of stone, nor does he find any joy in transporting slates from 
Wales to roof a house where good tiles can be made. Nature 
in the kindliest way has provided in every part of the country 
building materials which tune in with the landscape, wear 
better than those imported, and used to be cheaper. 

Now what about gardens? We have talked a great deal 
about houses, but have scarcely referred to gardens. Alediasval 
people were fond of flowers, and it is interesting to see from 
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['‘Perpendicular'" 

Fig. 116. —Solar of Fifteenth-Century House 
Thirteenth-Century Solar, Fig. 55 


many charming manuscript pictures how their idea of the 
places to grow them developed and took shape. In the 
troubled early times gardens were confined to monasteries. 
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THE GARDEN LAYOUT 


and of a rather severely practical turn—giving great space to 
the orchard, the vegetable garden and the medicinal herb 
garden; flowers grew in them all, and the lists of plants 
cultivated is very long. By this century we And regularly fair¬ 
sized enclosures, with some trees and raised rectangular beds, 
and subdivisions of trellis, within a high wall or wattle 
fence, and often an elaborate fountain and shady branch- 
wmven arbours. They played music in these shady retreats and 
were not averse to a picnic as Chaucer’s poem shows us 
(p. 172). Raised banks served as seats; they were covered with 
turf, and w'ould have seemed painfully damp to us, except in 
droughts. PI. 29, left, is a nice spacious town garden, but a 
rather monotonous lay-out. In the other picture, the rose 
hedge round the castle walls shows graphically a practice 
mentioned by Chaucer; it seems a praisew'orthy attempt to 
make a stone desert blossom with the rose. 

Figure 116 shows the solar or chamber in a fifteenth- 
century house, still used, like that of the thirteenth, as the 
private sitting- and bedroom of the lord. The oriel window 
to this room is shown in the illustration of the exterior of 
the house, on the extreme left of the picture. Fig. 113, 
balancing the chamber oriel on the right. 

The drawing of the interior shows what a charming 
addition the oriel was to the room itself. The plain panels at 
the sides are in the thickness of the wall, and beyond these 
come the stone mullions of the window. The roof has a very 
beautiful little fan vault. Think of the setting out and care 
that went to make it. The timber roof to the chamber shows 
the development of the simpler type, without a hammer- 
beam. This is called a collar-beam roof, from the collar, or 
tie, across over the curved braces, which are fitted in between 
the principal rafters and this same collar. These braces follow 
the same four centred lines as the arches to the heads of the 
windows. The curved timbers fitted in between the purlins 
and abutting on the principals are called wind-braces. The 
walls under are plastered and covered with tapestry, and the 
ladies of the house are shown spinning and weaving. We 
have often spoken of how in mediasval times people were 
nearly self-supporting, not depending so much on other folk 
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SPINNING AND WEAVING 
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to do and make things for them; so this illustration has been 
arranged to show how, in the olden times, the sheets, 
blankets, and cloth for clothes were woven. 

It may be of interest to sketch in the steps which had to be 
followed in the preparation of the latter. The fleece after the 
shearing was thoroughly scoured and washed, then dyed. 
Teasing was the next operation, and consisted of pulling the 
dry dyed fleece into fluff. Carding followed, and this is what 
the left-hand lady in the front group is doing—nowadays one 
has two cards which are hke flat square hair-brushes fitted 
wdth barbed-wire teeth the ends of which turn up towards 
the handle, and the fluff being put on to these is drawn from 
one to the other so as to be arranged as lengthwise as possible 
for spinning. 

Spinning-wheels (Fig. 77) did not come into use with 
distaff until the sixteenth century; the right-hand lady in 
Fig. 116 is using a spindle. It must be remembered that all 
thread, yarn, string, and the like is made by twisting up wool 
or similar material. The carded wool was tied on to the 
distaff in front, and from this a little is pulled out and twisted 
as it is pulled with finger and thumb, and one end tied on the 
spindle. The latter is then twisted sharply, and held against 
something to prevent it unspinning. The hand above, which 
was holding the thread; being released, the twist given by 
the spindle runs up the thread, which all the time is being 
gradually pulled out from the distaff. The thread is then 
■wound round the spindle, and so on again. 

Now for weaving, which is just like darning. Most boys 
and girls have seen their mothers mend the holes they them¬ 
selves make in stockings. A needleful of wool is stretched 
across the hole from edge to edge: this would be called the 
“warp” in weaving. In the case of the stocking, the second 
row of threads is darned across the first rosv first under and 
then over. In weaving, this second row is the “weft.” All 
looms are constructed to work on this principle, onlv as you 
must weave long lengths it is necessary to be able to roil it 
up as you go along, so the warp is stretched between two 
rollers. As it would be very laborious to use a needle like 
darning, a shuttle is employed, and the thread, wound on a 
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bobbin placed in this, is thrown from side to side. A shuttle 
being bigger than a needle, one could not work it in and out 
over one thread of the warp and under the next, so one set of 
threads is depressed and the other raised by being passed 
through loops which are worked by treadles and called 
headles. This gives the space for the shuttle to be thrown 
through, and there can be manv treadles and headles which 
by moving different sets of threads allow of pattern being 
formed. Then there is a swinging arrangement which has a 
reed or comb at the end through which the warp threads 
are passed, and this is banged down hard against the work 
as it is being woven, to pack the weft up tight. 

The next illustration. Fig. 117, is of the winter parlour, 
situated at 5 on the plan of the fifteenth-century' house. This 
room began to make its appearance at the end of this century, 
and was the forerunner of the modern dining-room. As its 
name shows, the room was first used by the family to take 
their meals in during the cold weather, though in all proba¬ 
bility they still dined in the hall on great occasions and during 
the summer. The room also marks a desire for greater privacy, 
of which there had been little in the mediaeval house. As time 
goes on, we shall find that the winter parlour becomes the 
dining-room, and the hall is only used as a place of entrance, 
the retainers having their meals in the servants’ hall or 
kitchen; but in the fifteenth century that was a long while 
ahead. 

The drawing shows as well a new style of wood panelling 
which came in about this time, and was called the linen-fold 
pattern, from the fact that the panels were moulded so that 
the design looked Like folded linen. The moulding was run 
out with hollow and round planes, and then the ends carved 
in a variety of beautiful ways. The panelling itself was much 
tliinner, and more like a door than it had been. In the Liberate 
Rolls of Henry' iii’s time, in the thirteenth century, we read of 
rooms being wainscoted in wood, which means panelling, 
but it would have been heavier in character, rather like a 
church screen, or window, with wooden panels filled in 
between bars. The ceiling in this drawing has moulded 
beams, showing the floor-boards over, which was the general 
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method in medixval times. The beautiful plaster ceilings 
were to come in during the next century. 

The furniture, chairs, chests, and so on are still rather 
more like the furnishings of a church than wTat we now 
associate with a house, yet the whole character of the room 
is becoming more modern than anything we have seen so far. 

The next illustration. Fig. 118, is of one of the smaller 
bedchambers to which we referred on p. 192. 

These bedchambers had rush-strewn floors, and there was 
also a pretty custom in vogue then, of hanging the walls with 
freshly-cut boughs, to make the room cool and fragrant. The 
walls were painted with varied decorations, often scenes from 
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WOOL AND ITS FABRICS 


some romance, until tapestry came generally into use and 
superseded the paintings. 

The first tapestrv was made at Arras, and that is the reason 
it was often called by that name. In Hamlet the “arras” is 
several times mentioned. In Edward ii’s reign we read that 
^^30 was paid to Thomas de Hebenith, mercer of London, for 
a great hanging of wool wove with figures of the king and 
earl, for the king’s sendee in his hall on solemn occasions. 

The wool trade in England was one of her greatest indus¬ 
tries, and the fame of English wool reached to wherever 
trade was carried overseas. Bv the twelfth century weavers 
in the large cities had formed themselves into gilds and were 
a powerful and wealthy community. The Fullers also, and 
indeed all the various branches of the trade, formed gilds and 
framed rules and regulations for the advancement of their 
business. Many kinds of cloth were made and Lincoln in the 
twelfth century was famous for a fine and expensive scarlet 
cloth while the cheaper and coarse woollen cloth called burel 
was made in Cornwall. This was used chiefly by the poor, and 
in 1246 the Sheriff of London ordered a thousand ells of burel 
to give to the poor of London. 

Coverlets or counterpanes of wool-like rugs were used as 
bed coverings and were made at Winchester. 

Many cloths took their names from the places where they 
were originally made: thus Kersey made kerseymere, Kendal 
was made at the town of that name and the coverlets of wool 
made at Winchester were called Chalons, for originally they 
came from Chalons-sur-Marne, though made at an early date 
in Manchester. At Norwich too was made a thick woollen 
stuff which was used for hangings as well as tapestry. 

The activity and prosperity of the wool trade led to a crop 
of lovely buildings in the later Middle Ages in the centres of 
its activity. In the Cotswolds there is the delightful unspoilt 
town of Chipping Campden, with great churches there and 
at M'inchcombe, Northleach, Cirencester (PI. 31) and Fairford. 
Stamford, one of the jolliest old towns in England, largely 
owes its charm to the former trade in wool, and over in the 
west Midlands Leominster was another centre. Some of the 
wool merchants’ names have come down to us, like William 
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“wool” buildings 



Fig. ii 8.—A Fifteenth-Century Bedchamber 


Grevel, whose fine house still stands in Campden High 
Street; at Fairford was the Tame family. The magnificent 
church of Lavenham, the little Tudor weaving town in mid- 
Suffolk, is a wool church; by a happy co-operation it was 
largely rebuilt in the fifteenth century by the generosity of 
the Earl of Oxford and Thomas Spryng, a wealthy clothier. 
His own and his son’s badges are carved in different parts of 
the building, which is noble and stately and full of fine 
craftsmanship. One of these old wool fellows put on his 
monument: 

“I thank God and ever shall 
It was the sheep that payed for all.” 

Much very beautiful work was put into tapestries, and 
wonderful scenes were depicted thereon, and nobles when 
travelling often took them in their baggage train, and 
hung them in their temporary apartments, wherever these 
might be. Froissart describes a pageant in Paris given 
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to Queen Isabelle in 1399, in which one whole street was 
hung with tapestrv and had also a canop\ of silk. 

But to return to the bedchamber. W'e now find window- 
glass in general use, and the windows had scenes and 
histories depicted on them, and were full of vivid colour. 

It is quite wonderful, when we think of it, the passion for 
colour shown at this time. Everything seems to have been 
ornamented and covered with colour, whenever at all 
possible, and when one pictures these rooms, hung with 
gorgeous tapestry or with painted walls, the bed-hangings 
in rich embroidery, and even the windows of stained glass, 
one feels that the effect must have been quite jewel-like. Even 
the church woodwork left of this period shows traces of 
brilliant colour here and there, remnants of this vivid era. 

Chaucer in his “Dreame,” in the fourteenth century, 
describes his bedchamber thus : 

“And sooth to saine my chamber was 
Full well depainted and with glas 
Were all the windows well y-glased. 

Full clere and nat a hole y-crased 
That to behold it was a jov. 

For holly all the story of Troy 
Was in the glaising y-wroughte thus. 


And all the walls of colors fine 
Were paint both text and glose 
And all the Romant of the Rose, 

My windows weren that echone 

And through the glasse the sunne came.” 

And again, in “The Miller’s Tale”: 

“This clarke was cleped Hind Nicholas. 

A chamber he had in that hostelrie 
Alone withouten any companie.” 

Chaucer, as we have seen, speaks of glass as a rare and 
precious commodity, as indeed it was. 

Glass was blown at a very early date; since it was blown 
in a bubble, cut in half and whirled into a disk, it will be seen 
that the margin of clear glass from the centre, where it was 
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cut off the pipe, to the edge, was small. In the British 
Museum is a Saxon glass goblet of great beauty. Glass 
for windows was difficult to obtain. Craftsmen painted 
and stained glass for church use; in 1352 John de Lincoln 
and John Geddyng were given commission to procure as 
much glass as should be needed for the King’s chapel at 
Westminster. How little we know of the craftsmen who 
wrought these arts which we now find so delightful; only in 

a few instances have their names 
come down to us. So we can 
be grateful that Thomas the 
glass-painter has left us a little 
portrait signature, his hands clasped 
in prayer, on his work in the east 
window of VC'inchester College 
Chapel (Fig. 119), just as the three 
little monkish figures at the feet 
of William of Wykeham’s effigy in 
Winchester Cathedral are thought to 
be his clerk of works, master mason, 
and master carpenter. 

“Brode” glass was made in the 
thirteenth century, by blowing glass 
in the shape of a cylinder, and then 
cutting it down the middle and 
flattening it out; but even this 
method did not make the sheets of glass very large, and it 
was not until 1772 that glass was cast in plates and so made 
in any size required. An amusing thirteenth-century instruc¬ 
tion as to the making of glass bottles runs as follows;— 



Fig. 119. —Self-portrait ot 
Thomas the Glass-Painter, 
Winchester College 


“If you wish to make bottles, this do. When you have 
gathered some hot glass on the end of a blow-pipe, and blown 
it in the form of a large bladder, swing the tube with the glass 
appended to it, beyond your head, as if you intended to throw 
it, and the neck will be stretched by this action and then 
separate it with a wet stick and put it in the anneahng furnace.” 

Surrey and Sussex were great glassblowing centres, and in 
1377 glasshouses or works are spoken of in Chiddingfold 
and Guildford; the art had been practised there since early 
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ROCK-A-BYE BABY 

medixval times, and kilns have been found at Alfold and 
Rudgwick. Venice has always been noted for its glass,^ and 
in 1567 a glasshouse was set up in London with Venetian 
workmen for the making of Venetian crvstal glass, and the 

name Glass¬ 
house Street, 
oif Piccadillv, 
is a reminder 
of the trade. 

Fig. 120 
shows a very 
beautiful hf- 
teenth-cen- 
tury cradle. 
Made of oak, 
it was sus¬ 
pended on 
iron hooks 
on the insides 
of the but¬ 
tressed posts 
so that the 
unfortunate 
baby could be 
rocked. The 
bottom of the 
cradle was 
formed by 
threading 
some cords 

Fig. 120.—A Fifteenth-Century Cradle through 

holes bored 

in the body. Fig. 96 shows a fourteenth-century cradle which 
was so much of a rocker that a vigorous infant might have 
overturned it. 

Fig. 121 is of an amusing fifteenth-century jug made to 
represent a man. It shows that pottery did not make any 
great advances throughout the whole of the Middle Ages. 
^ Henry viii had a fine collection of Venetian table glass. 
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POOR POTTERY 


15TH Century 


Perhaps the times were too rough; so the frugal housewife 
gave her men-folk vessels of metal or leather which they 
couldn’t break. There must be some explanation as to why 
the potters’ art made no real advances. But times were hard 
and much pottery naturally 
got smashed. The Ashmo- 
lean Museum has rummaged 
over the dump outside the 
old city walls of Oxford, 
where broken pots were 
flung in mediaeval times and 
has pieced together many 
nice simple examples. A 
study of the illuminated 
manuscripts shows a wide 
range of shapes—plates, 
cups, drug-jars, etc., deco¬ 
rated with simple bold 
patterns, very much like 
the traditional peasant ware 
you can still buy in Italy or 
Spain. 

In Illustration Fig. iiz 
a fifteenth-century hall is 
shown, such as might have 
been found in a large house. 

At the same time, a similar 
design of roof would have 
been used for the nave of a 
church, the hall of a college, A Fifteenth-Century Jug 

r 1 It r r of crecn and buff earthenware 

or tor the hall of one of 

the City Companies. W'e still talk of the Guild Hall, or 
the Fishmongers’ Hall, in the City of London. The Guild 
Hall still remains as a hall, but the Fishmongers’ Hall, being 
a comparatively modern building, only reminds us by its 
name that all the City Companies at one time had their halls. 
If fact, almost any mediaeval building seems to have been 
grouped around such central feature, and its inclusion is a 
proof that life in those days was passed more in common 
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THE DECLINE OF THE HALL 


than it is now. Old buildings always seem to have a definite 
purpose, and the only reason there could have been for the 
large halls to the houses was the need for some big space in 
which all the household could meet together. Nevertheless 
hall life was declining and as trade increased and became more 
specialised, it became less domestic. Callings such as those of 
the carpenter, brewer, tailor, and baker, instead of being 
part of the life of a big house or monastery became separate 
trades, followed by men independently for themselves. 

Thus with the increase of separate trades, the number of 
dependents on a large estate declined, the communal life ot 
the hall grew less, and the family dined apart. In the late 
fourteenth century Piers Plowman writes: 

“Elyng (DuU) is the hall 

There the lorde ne the ladye . liketh noughte to sitte 
Nor hathe uchc riche a rude . to eten hi hym-selve 
In a prive parloure . for pore mennes sake 
Or in a chambre with a chymneye . Icve the chief hallo 
That was made for meles . men to eten inne.” 

Or again in the Collection of Ordinances for the government 
of the Royal Household, at Eltham in 1526, we read : 

“Sundrie noblemen and gendemen and others doe muche delighte 
and use to dyne [dine] in corners and secret places, not repayring to 
the Kinges chamber or hall.” 

The first thing that will strike our readers, if they have 
been following the development of the roofs shown in the 
earlier illustrations, is that this is quite a new type. This is so, 
and the name for it is the “hammer-beam roof,” so called 
from the idea that the beam on which the figures are standing 
is like the head of a hammer. This does not mean that the old 
builders had any thought of that useful tool when they were 
designing roofs of this type. It came about in quite a different 
fashion. In the earlier roofs, as will be seen by reference to 
the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century chapters, the tie- 
beam goes right across from the top of one side wall to the 
other. In the middle of this stood the king-post, and there 
were various struts and braces which helped to support the 
roof over. The effect of this series of horizontal tie-beams at 
the level of the springing of the roof was to cut off the 
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THE HALL AND ITS ROOF 


15TH Century 



[‘ ^Perpendicular' 

Fig. 122.—A Hall of the Fifteenth Century 
Twelfth-Century Hall, Figs. 7, 17. Thirteenth-Century Hall, Fig. 41, PI. 12. 
Fourteenth-Century Hall, Pis. 17, 20, Fig. 96 

apparent height and prevent its full beauties being seen. So 
the centre of the tie-beam was cut away, leaving the hammer- 
beams at each side. Underneath these were fitted the curved 
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THE HAMMER-BEAM ROOF 


struts. The king-post had to go, because now it had not any 
tie-beam to stand upon, but two posts take its place, one 
standing on each of the hammer-beams, and so taking weight 
from the principal rafters and conveying it, by means of the 
curved struts under, well down the walls. In between the 
posts on the hammer-beams and the principal rafters are 
fitted curved braces which again have the effect of stiffening 
what is called the principal. It will be remembered that the 
names and uses of the parts of a roof have been described 
on pages 88 and 89, and these remain the same. There are 
in this roof intermediate principals spaced midway between 
those with the figures. The purlins are framed in between 
the principals, and carry the smaller or common rafters. 

It should be noticed how in the spaces left between the 
larger timbers is very delicate tracery which contrasts most 
pleasantly with, and lends grace to the heavier construction. 
A man who could design this roof, and make it, w'as worthy 
of being called a good craftsman, and, fortunately for us, we 
still have many beautiful specimens of hammer-beam roofs 
left. The most celebrated, of course, is that over \X estminster 
Hall, which was constructed in Richard ii’s reign (1394); this 
is justly considered one of the finest open-timbered Gothic 
roofs in existence, and can be seen by any boy or girl who 
happens to be in ■'Westminster. Though it is one of the finest, 
it is also one of the earliest, and the fifteenth century is 
generally considered the period of the hammer-beam roof 
(PI. 32). Some of the great church roofs of East Angha have 
two tiers of hammer-beams, one above the other; this type 
is known as a double-hammer-beam roof. Opinions differ as 
to whether from the standpoint of design these are supreme, 
or whether the simpler form we illustrate in Fig. 122 and 
PI. 32 is preferable. There is no doubt of the fine complex 
craftsmanship of the double kind in such examples as Knapton 
and Swaffltam, Norfolk, and hlarch, Cambridgeshire, where 
each hammer-beam ends in an angel with outstretched wings, 
so that the whole space seems filled with rushing wings. The 
type persisted into the next tw'o centuries, so that you may 
see a splendid double-hammcr-beam roof of the sixteenth 
century at the Aliddle Temple Hall, London, shown in 
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CHURCHES AND THEIR FEATURES 


iSTH Century 


Vol. II, Fig. 39, and there are seventeenth-century hammer- 
beams in the churches of Plaxtole, Kent, and Vowchurch and 
Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire. 

The rest of the drawing shows windows of Perpendicular 
design, with the screens at the end of the hall. The side walls 
are covered with tapestry. The costume of the minstrel, and 
his audience, is the same as that described in connection with 
the costume plate for this centurv. 

We can now leave the more domestic things and turn to 
those of ecclesiastical character. All English people have seen 
hundreds of old churches like those we illustrate (Pis. 13, 
31-33). We have, in fact, seen so many that we just take them 
for granted, and are in danger of forgetting that they are a 
priceless national heritage, the hke of which cannot be found 
anywhere else in the world—that is, if thev escaped “restora¬ 
tion” by the nineteenth-century vandals. Naturally there is 
no space to deal with the many architectural features and 
details to be found in churches and other buildings; we are 
only beginning to appreciate the treasures of our great 
heritage in this wonderful craftsmanship, immense in spite 
of centuries of destruction. There are many fine books to 
study, like Mr. Cautley’s on Suffolk Churches, or Mr. Cross- 
ley’s on Woodwork. They are a delight, but better still we 
must go and look at the churches themselves. We have, 
however, selected a few works for comparison—look at the 
detail of Wells west front (PI. 10) with the Norwich door 
head (PI. 21) and the Exeter statuary (PI. 22); compare the 
two fonts (Pis. II and 21) and the crosses (Pis. ii and 31). 
The Gloucester reliquary (PI. 10) is typical thirteenth-centurv 
design, as St. David’s (PL 22) is fourteenth. Look at the 
change in church interiors from Bridlington (PI. 24) to 
Cirencester (PI. 31) and see how the fifteenth-century wood¬ 
worker came into his own in PI. 32, from Suffolk. 

Let us see how this came about. The first thing to realise 
is that the village church formed part and parcel of the 
medieval manor. In it both lord and villein worshipped. 
Founded perhaps by some pious ancestor who had presented 
land for its maintenance, the lord of the manor would have 
the right to present to the living a man whom he considered 
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CHURCH USES 


suitable. This right still remains and is called the advowson. 
The chancel of the church belonged to the lord of the manor, 
and because this was the sanctuary containing the altar, it 
was screened off, as in PI. 32. Its name was derived from 
eancelli (lattice). The chancel screen was surmounted by the 
rood loft, so called because of its large crucifix, or rood. 

The nave and tower belonged to the people. This joint 
ownership is still found. At Kernel Hempstead Church, in 
Hertfordshire, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of the chancel, while the Church 
Council look after the nave and transepts. Supposing that 
some of our readers go to see the ironwork on the porch 
door of the church at Eaton Bray, in Bedfordshire, which we 
have illustrated in PI. 13, they may be rather surprised to 
find in the nave a large hook hanging on the wall. This 
is a fire-hook, which was used in the old days to pull the 
burning thatch off cottage roofs which were on fire. The hook 
was kept in the nave because it was a prominent place in 
which the villagers would be sure to find it. 

Sometimes a plough was kept within the tower arch for 
use on Plough INIonday after Epiphany, so that it could be 
blessed in the work which it was to do for the sowing. 

Frequently manorial courts were held in the nave, because 
a church could own both land and villeins, and these had to 
have a place where they could meet the church reeve, who 
was the mediaeval churchwarden, or the sidesmen who looked 
after the sides or parts of the manor. Then there was all the 
business to be settled of the tithes to be paid. The scot ale 
was a dinner given to tenants who came to pay their rent 
or scot—hence “scot-free” as an expression. 

Sometimes the church reeve received gifts of barley, 
which he brewed into ale and sold at a profit towards the 
upkeep of the church. This gave rise to what were known 
as church ales. Sometimes the length of the chain, which 
■was used to measure off the allotments in the common 
fields, was marked off in the nave. Inquests were held 
there; even to-day we use the church door as a place to 
display all kinds of legal notices. The pulpit was placed 
in the nave, because it was here that the priest preached 
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CHURCH CEREMONIES 


15TH Century 


to his people, but in case he 
lost count of the time, an 
hour-glass was placed at his 
side as a reminder. 

Pews were not introduced 
until the fifteenth century. 

Figs. 123 and 124 show 
what opportunities the 
poupee or poppy heads, 
forming the terminals to 
the ends, gave the carvers 
for indulging their sense 
of fun. 

Sometimes disputes were 
settled in the church. The 
parties being assembled. 

Mass was celebrated, and 
the disputants swore by the 
Lord’s Body that they were 
telling the truth, and their 
neighbours were witnesses. 

School was held in the 
church porch or a chamber 
over it. Here the first part fig. 123.— Poupee (Poppy) Head 

of the marriage service was 

read. Chaucer says of his “Good Wif of biside Bathe”: 

“Boold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 

She was a worthy womman al hir lyve; 

Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyve.” 

We saw in Anglo-Saxon England (Everyday Life Series, iv) 
how the church tower was often used as a residence. Even in 
the Middle Ages the tower was a place from which watch 
could be kept, and it was battlemented to make it a secure 
refuge in times of trouble. 

Fairs were held in the church yards. All this may sound a 
little shocking to modern ears, and we must leave our readers 
to decide which is better, the old, or the new. In olden days 
the churches were used for a variety of purposes, and it is 
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SONGS 


obvious the people 
loved them or they 
would not have 
made them so 
beautiful; to-dav 
they seem so for¬ 
lorn as one tip-toes 
round on a week¬ 
day, and the quiet 
is only broken as 
our pennies clatter 
into the alms-box. 
hlowever, never 
pass an old parish 
church if you have 
the time to ex¬ 
plore it. W'e refer 
(pp. 47, 113) to 
manorial life, and 
Mr. Bennett of 
St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, 
has in his great 

Fig. 1 24.-P0UPCC (Poppy) Head ^^e sub¬ 

ject depicted the 

lives of the village iolk, and the part the church played in 
them. 

Pis. 36, 37 give the Song of the Victory at Agincourt, 
reproduced from the original manuscript at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and here we should like to make a confession. 
\\ e do not know anything about music; that is whv we asked 
Mr. Forbes Alilne to select the songs given in this book. 
V' hen we had them photographed we were very proud of 
the results, and thought they looked extremely decorative, 
and v e hoped that people would be able to play them, and 
find out if mediiEval music went with mediceval architecture ; 
and we continued to have this hope until a ladv, to whom the 
proofs of PL 36 were shown, remarked, “1 don’t beheve it is 
a song at all; I think it is a drawing of the Battle of Agin- 
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PLAYIN'G MUSIC 


15TH Century 


court.” However, Mr. Milne assures us it is a song, and has 
added the notes under it and its fellows, which may make the 
notation intelUgible to any one desiring to play them. 

Now we have given a song for each of the three centuries 
except after the twelfth, but we must take a little look 
generally at that music which the mediaeval folk played with 
such zest and joy on many occasions, and which must have 
done so much to bring brightness into their lives. W’e can 
think of the frequent part-singing, the solemn chants, organ 
accompanied, in cathedrals—some of the huge illuminated 
service books have the notes for the singers running beside 
the words; on the other side are the light-hearted lays of the 
wandering troubadours, and the improvised sagas of the castle 
minstrels. MC’e can see trom manuscripts and carvings that 
medieval people used a wide range of instruments (Fig. 125), 
but they were not combined into anything like a modern 
orchestra, though they did play several in concert, as early as 
Saxon times, to judge by the pictures. As noted by Chaucer 
in his House of Fame, they grouped the stringed instruments 
together, and these would accompany the voice; then separ¬ 
ately the wind players; and lastly the men of brass, mostly 
for royal or warlike occasions. No doubt they made a “cheer¬ 
ful noise,” but it is hard to tell if their efforts would have 
appealed to us, or if they would have enjoyed, shall we say, 
a Beethoven Symphony; any more than the Shah of Persia 
hked the concert to which he was treated some years ago. 
So long as the musicians were tuning up he thought it 
adorable, but when they started to play he felt they had 
spoiled things altogether. There are many representations of 
companies playing—often an angelic band—such as the 
front of the minstrels’ gallery in Exeter cathedral, with 
twelve players, and the capitals at Beverley Minster, but 
careful authorities warn us that this is unlikely to mean that 
all such instruments played together; the artists—carvers, or 
painters—just combined all the musical devices they knew 
in the spirit of the 150th Psalm: “Let everything that hath 
breath, praise the Lord.” Many of these media;val instru¬ 
ments have really splendiferous names: the rotte, a small 
primitive harp; the gittern and citole, early guitars; the 
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Fig. 125.—Music players: rebec, harp, shawn, and gittem 


mandore and lute; the psaltery and dulcimer, kinds of zither; 
then of the viol family, the crowd, rebec, and one string 
humstrum. The organistrum and symphony were stringed, 
played by turning a handle, rather like a hurdy-gurdy. Then 
for wind, we have as types of the pipe the recorder and shawn, 
both sometimes double, and of the trumpet family the horn, 
bugle, bumbard, buzine, and clarion. Our old friend the 
bagpipe or cornemuse was well to the fore, and of course the 
organ, either positive or the smaller portative one carried 
about—do you fancy hanging it round your neck, blowing 
with one hand and playing w'ith the other? Then there were 
cymbals, clappers, triangles, timbrels, or tambourines, and 
drums; the twin kettledrums (Fig. 78) were called nakers. A 
player would clash two hand-bells, and David often appears 
in manuscripts seated, and with two hammers hitting var}'ing 
numbers of chime-bells; with as many as fifteen they had two 
players. Often three or four minstrels are shown performing 
in their gallery, while the lord and his family dine in state 
below. Tumblers would swing on swords, and performing 
animals dance, to pipe and drum, or viol; knights jousted to 
the sound of clarion and nakers. Among the marginal draw- 
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MUSIC-MAKING 


15TH Century 


ings of the Bodleian Romance of Alexander there occurs 
twice a row of ten music-players who here at any rate have 
certainly got strings, wind, and percussion all playing away 
at the same time. They seem to be enjoying themselves hugely 
tootling, thrumming, or banging away, and there is even a 
little dog who really looks trained to go round with the bag. 
A lady we know gave a mediaeval dinner the other day, but 
it would be much harder to perform a m.ediaeval concert. 

Our next illustration. Fig. 127, is the plan, and 126 a bird’s- 
eye view of a Carthusian monastery’, and the buildings of this 
Order have been selected for our illustration, because they 
show at a glance that a quite different sort of life was led 
in them from that in the Benedictine monastery illustrated 
in the twelfth century. We have referred to this latter Order 
as being very largely responsible for the advance of civilisa¬ 
tion and the arts of peace in those early warlike times; that 
they took a great part in education. The Cistercians were 
great farmers, and largely responsible for bringing back into 
cultivation the land wasted in the north by the Conqueror; 
the Franciscans and Dominicans were preachers; all these 
lived busy, useful lives, and were a great civilising influence 
in a world full of fighting. On the other hand, the Carthusians 
do seem to have passed their time in a way which fits in 
better with the popular idea of a monk’s life. They lived 
isolated from the world and one another, and the lay brothers 
did all the work; it was only on Sundays and feast-days that 
the fathers dined together, and even then conversation was 
not allowed. Their lives were passed in little separate houses, 
each with its own garden surrounded by high walls, and their 
two meals a day were brought and put through a hatch, the 
first at 10 a.m. and the other at 4.30 p.m. This hatch, which is 
shown on the plan of one of their houses, at the right-hand 
side of the door, was so contrived w’ith an angle that the 
person placing food in it from the outside could not even be 
seen by the father inside. The monks rose at 5.45, and spent 
ten hours in devotion, ten hours in sleep and work, and four 
hours’ recreation in digging, or reading, a day. They wore a 
hair shirt next the skin, with an outer robe of white serge, 
and their food consisted of fish, eggs, milk, cheese, bread. 
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[Basfdon Mount Grace Priory, Yorkc^ore 
Fig. 126.—Bird’s-eye view of Carrhusian Monastery 
Benedictine ^f.■■nastery, Fig. 12 

butter, fruit, and vegetables. This was how they passed their 
lives, and, dying, were buried in the garth of the inner 
cloister, so that their final resting-place was a constant 
reminder to their fellow’s to prepare to be ready to follow’ 
them. It seems to have been a gloomy conception of life 
and its opportunities and responsibilities—not nearly so fine 
a one as the Benedictines had, but in the rough-and-tumble 
of the Middle Ages it doubtless attracted the man broken in 
the storm and stress of the times. Quite evidently these 
buildings served some definite purpose, and it is no good 
saying that to our ideas it was foolish so to live; the point is 
that people did live thus, and found satisfaction in so doing. 

Now for a consideration of the monastic buildings. At i on 
the plan w’as the entrance to the outer court at 2, around 
which were grouped, at 3, the quarters for the guests, and 
at 4 the stables for their horses, and for those of the farm 
attached to the monastery, and the barns w’ere at 5. It must 
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CARTHUSIAN ^tONASTERY 


15TH Century 


be remembered that a 
convent of monks 
would be in much the 
same position as the 
large households of 
castle and manor-house: 
they would grow nearly 
all their own meat, 
corn, and vegetables; 
make their own bread, 
cheese, butter, and beer, 
depending only on the 
fairs to exchange their 
wool, perhaps, for salt, 
wine, spices, and the 
little oddments of the 
household—so they 
needed large buildings. 
We must imagine this 
outer court, then, with 
lay brothers busy at 
their work, tending the 
horses, perhaps carting 
in corn; pilgrims arriv¬ 
ing on their way to 
some shrine, or an 
ecclesiastic on a mission 
to the prior. Here would 
have been the bustle of 
the outside world, in 
contrast to the quietude 
of the inner cloister. 

The church was on 



Fig. 127.—Plan of Carthusian .Monastery and detail of one of the Houses 


1 Entrance 

2 Outer court 

3 Guests’ quarters 

4 Stables 5 Barns 

6 Outer court 

7 Chapter or monks’ parliament 

8 Sacristan’s cell 


9 Prior's cell 

10 Prior’s uarJen 

11 Monks’trater or refectory 

12 Kitchens 

13 Lav brothers’ frater 

14 Inner cloister 

15 Burying-place 
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THE CARTHUSIANS’ LIFE 


the north side of the outer court, at 6, and arranged in two 
halves : one for the lay brothers at the west, and to the east 
for the fathers, or monks. Each had a separate entrance, 
the lay brothers coming in from a little separate court at the 
west end, and the monks from the cloisters on the north 
side. Lavmen, or the outside public, were not admitted to 
the church, and the fathers do not appear to have acted as 
parish priests, or to have preached. 

The chapter, or monk’s parliament, was at 7, and the 
sacristan who was responsible for the care of the church had 
a cell at 8. The prior’s cell was at 9; he was the governor of 
the convent, and his cell commanded the entrance to the 
inner cloister, and he could see who came in and who went 
out. He had a little garden at 10. The frater, or refectory for 
the monks, was at 11, and the kitchens at 12, and it is 
probable that the lay brothers had a frater at 13. 

The inner cloister was at 14, and in the central garth a 
conduit for water. At the south end of the garth was the 
burying-place of the monks, and around it were grouped, 
at 15, their houses, each one standing in the corner of a small 
garden, separated by high walls from the others. The larger 
plan shows the details of the houses on the ground floor, and 
over each of these was one large room, or loft, used as a 
workshop. From the living-room a covered way led to the 
lavatories, built in the thickness of the walls, and projecting 
over a running stream. The entrance passage of the house 
led on to a little verandah looking on to the garden, which, 
with the tree-tops seen over the walls, was the monks’ only 
outlook. 

There were never more than nine Carthusian monasteries 
in England; the claims of the Order never met with any 
great response here, and there is something about the life, 
with its lack of usefulness, that is not English. These drawings 
have been founded on careful surveys of the remains of 
Mount Grace Priory, a Carthusian monastery in Yorkshire, 
which is held to be the best English example. The surv^eys, 
and very careful notes on the same, were published in the 
1 orkshire Archeological Journal, vol. xviii. 

The next illustration. Fig. 128, must serve a dual purpose. 
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In the first place, it is to show what the first library was like, 
and in the second the beginning of fan vaulting. It has been 

drawn from the cloister _ 

walk at Gloucester, 

became^ a cathedral in 

founded at the end of 

remodelled, or rebuilt, 
as the old monks tried 

its church more beauti- u 

century chapter, it will 
description was given 

of the various uses to j, o 't-u r'l • t u 

Fig. 128.—The Cloister Library, 
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dour, was all fvnely glased from the hight to the sole within 
a Htle of the grownd into the cloister garth. And in every 
wyndowe iij pewes or carrel! s, where every one of the old 
monks had his carrell, several! by himselfe, that, when they 
had dvned, they did resorte to that place of cloister, and 
there studved upon there books, every one in his carrell, all 
the afternonne, unto evensong tyme. This was there exercise 
everv daie. 

“And over against the carrells against the church wall did 
stande certain great almeries [cupboards] of waynscott all 
full of bookes, wherein did lye as well the old auncyent 
written Doctors of the Church as other prophane authors 
with dyverse other holie men’s wourks, so that every one 
dvd studve what Doctor pleased them best, havinge the 
Librarie at all tymes to goe studie in besydes there carrells.” 
Fig. 65 shows a thirteenth-century cupboard. 

In our drawing we have shown the old monks, “every one 
in his carrell,” and the “certain great almeries,” where the 
books were kept, were against the wall opposite the carrels. 
There were many rules laid down by the Benedictine Order 
for the care of the books and manuscripts, and it was also 
very usual to have entreaties and curses in the same, warning 
the readers. Here is one: “Quisquis quern contigerit Sit illi 
Iota manus” ("Vv ash! lest touch of dirty finger On my spotless 
pages linger); and another: “May whoever steals or alienates 
this manuscript, or scratches out its title, be anathema. 
Amen.” So when a bov, nowadavs, writes in his book that 
no one is to purloin it, under various fears, he is only doing 
what the mediaeval monk did before him. This care for books 
on the part of the old monks is quite understandable when we 
realise that, up till the time of Caxton and the introduction of 
printing, they not only read the books, but made them. It 
was in the cloister and the scriptorium that the beautiful 
illuminated manuscripts we now have in British Museums were 
laboriously drawn out, and they were precious possessions. 

As to the second point of interest in the drawing, the fan 
vaulting, this cloister walk at Gloucester is supposed to be 
the earhest example of this type. It will be remembered that 
all the other vaults have consisted of either semicircular or 
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THE FAN VAULT 


15TH Century 


pointed tunnels, crossed by other tunnels of the same shape, 
and we have seen how in the fourteenth-century lierne vault 
the builders got as far as they could in this direction; as well 
that the line of the intersection of the tunnels was called the 
groin. Fan vaulting did away with the groin. If we take the 
shape of the windows, we shall find that the section across the 
cloister, immediately in front of the fan, is the same outline 
as the wdndow, but there is no groin running diagonally 
across the bay. The plan of the top of each fan, or conoid, is 
semicircular, and the plan of the whole cloister vault would 
be a series of semicircles, side by side, down each side, 
touching in the middle, and leaving diamond-shaped ceilings, 
more or less flat, in between. When one comes to think 
about it, this was the only way to get away from the groined 
vault—to do away with the groin. It should be noticed that 
the moulded ribs are no longer of any structural use, but are 
carved on the face of the stone. 

The next illustration. Fig. 129, is of the fan vault over 
Henry vii’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey. This is rightly 
considered as the masterpiece of the masons of the Middle 
Ages, and must always be a source of wonder to us. It 
carries on the structural idea of the Gloucester vault, shown 
in the last illustration. The ribs of the vault are not con¬ 
structional, as they were in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The whole surface is covered with a panelling, 
the lines of which are arched and cusped, and wreathed and 
interlaced in a beautiful design. Now for the construction 
by which this seeming miracle in stone is poised in the air. 
The great west window gives the shape, which is followed 
by the succession of arches w'hich go across the chapel, and 
which take the weight of the vault. Like all arches, these are 
built up of wedge-shaped stones, called “voussoirs.” About 
half-way up each side one of these voussoirs is elongated 
downwards, to form the pendant of the funnel-shaped 
conoids w'hich rest on the tops of these arches, and the latter 
at this point pass to the back of the vault. Now if we stand 
at one side of the chapel, and look up at the vault on the 
other, we shall see that from pendant to pendant, the two 
conoids meeting make another arch, which gives the shape 
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to the side windou's; so the whole cunning arrangement 
stands firm. The vault is a glorious monumenr to the archi¬ 
tectural skill of the mediaeval mason, and it must have been 
put together as skilfully as a watch. 

It is interesting to see how the principle underlying these 
fan vaults came into being. We have seen that we owe the fan 
vault as such to Gloucester, which gave us that great Enghsh 
style, the last of Gothic, which we call Perpendicular. But 
there are some very interesting stages of development. Such 
a fine vault as St. George’s, Windsor, shows shapes which 
are beginning to approximate to the fan vault. But there are 
two near-fan vaults at Oxford. In the Divinity School we 
get the conoids and the pendants, but the great transverse 
arches which really uphold the stone roof are prominently 
visible throughout. In the lovely vault of Oxford Cathedral 
quire, they pass, as at Westminster, behind the conoids, and 
the centre is filled with an intricate network of lierne ribs. 

Take fan vaults proper. 'NX'e have a typical instance in the 
nave of Sherborne. As at Oxford the conoids do not go the 
whole width of the span but give a space between filled with 
interlacing ribs. At King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, the 
great transverse arches are clearly shown but the trumpet 
shapes are so big and so close together that you never get 
the whole semicircle and the effect is perhaps somewhat cut 
up and crowded. There are other examples, as at Bath, and 
it is great fun to look for chantries and tombs and see how 
they can have little fan vaults of their own. Undoubtedly it 
was an original stroke of the designers of the two Oxford 
vaults and that of Westminster to start the conoids some 
distance from the walls, so as to givm something of an aisled 
effect in which the pillars are replaced by pendants, and 
thus give the illusion that the vault is floating in air. 

The building of the Chapel was started by Henry vn in 
1503, and in the front of the drawing is seen the bronze 
screen around the tomb of this king. It was this tomb, not 
screen, which was the forerunner of the new Renaissance 
style, because Henry viii entrusted the work to an Itahan, 
Pietro Torrigiano (1516). If its details are examined, we shall 
find that we have here all the characteristic pilasters with 
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Fig. 129. —Fan Vaulting, Henry vii’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey 
Twcltth-Ccntury Barrel Vaulting, Fig. 7. Cross Vaulting, Fig. 15. 
Thirteenth-Century Vaulting, Fig. 51. Fourteenth-Century Vaulting, 

93 . 97 - 

caps, bases, and mouldings which are associated with Classic 
architecture. An illustration of this tomb is given in Vol. II. 
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HENRY VIl’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER 



Fig. 130.— Chained Library 

Henry vn s Chapel is a wonderful place—here can be seen 
the vault, which is the culmination of Gothic, and the tomb, 
which is typical of the new birth of Classic design. 

Illustration Fig. 130 shows the next development of the 
library. W e have seen how in a Benedictine monastery the 
north walk of the cloisters was used for the purpose of study', 
small carrels being formed in the window openings on to the 
central garth, and the books being kept in wooden almeries, 
or cupboards, placed against the wall opposite the carrels. 
Books were also stored in an “armarium,” which was a 
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cupboard fitted up in a recess in the wall, generally between 
the chapter-house and the door into the church. The Cister¬ 
cians sometimes cut off a space from the chapter-house, and 
stored books there; but they were taken to the cloister to 
read. As the number of books increased, and the desire for 
knowledge became more general, these arrangements were 
found to be inconvenient, and the practice started of building 
separate rooms as Hbraries where the books could be both 
stored and read. These were often added on the top of the 
cloisters, and were long narrow rooms, with windows spaced 
equally along the walls. Between the windows were set up, 
at right angles to the walls, desks of a type rather like church 
lecterns, and the books were laid flat on these, and chained to 
a bar over, as shown in the sketch. This chaining shows the 
importance attached to books, and rather looks as if the 
fifteenth-century student was not always very honest. A shelf 
was added to the underpart of the desks, and used for storage 
purposes, and between the desks were fixed strong benches. 

Libraries were not large in those days. Mr. Willis Clark, in 
The Care of Books, speaking of College libraries, says that at 
King’s Hall in 1397, only 87 volumes are enumerated; and 
even in the University Library, not more than izz volumes 
were recorded in 1424. These were mainly concerned with 
Theology, Philosophy, Medicine, Logic, Grammar, History, 
and Canon Law—all heavy reading. 

The drawing senses to show how much alike all Gothic 
woodwork was; whether it was a church bench, library desk, 
or furniture for the house, the detail of it was much the same. 

We can now leave houses and buildings, and study the 
country things; so our next illustration. Fig. 131, is of a 
windmill—but it has been drawn from one still existing in 
Essex, and must not be taken as an exact representation of 
one of the fifteenth century. Our drawing shows the principle 
on which a mill works, which has come down from early times. 

It is a Post Mill, like the one drawn for the fourteenth 
century (Fig. 104). The old millwright first built the four piers 
shown as a foundation; on the tops of these were laid great 
oak beams, and then the large central post, formed from one 
oak tree, was cut down over the beams and wedged up to 
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them, and braced on four sides by the struts. All this part of 
the mill was enclosed bv a round house, which with the 
beams, struts, and central post was a hxture; all the rest of 
the mill, including the steps up to it, turned on the top of 
the post. The bearing on which the mill turned was formed 
between the large beam, shown just underneath the floor 
where the mill-stones are, and the post, and this is worth 
consideration, because the weight of the stones is arranged 
to come directlv on to this large beam, and so prevents the 
mill being top-heavy, as would be the case if the stones were 
one stage up. 

Now as to the way a windmill works. Vi e have described 
in the fourteenth-centurv chapter how the sails are set out, 
rather like the screw of a steamer, that the wind may readily 
blow them round, and in so doing turn the main axle shown 
on the drawing. Next the sails is a large gear-wheel, all 
framed up in wood, with cogs on its face made of pear wood; 
these engage with another cogged wheel, which turns the 
top stone, the lower one being a fixture. A smaller gear¬ 
wheel at the end of the axle engages another cogged wheel, 
which cannot be shown as it is behind the gear-wheel, and 
this is in its turn engaged with two other cogged wheels, each 
operating the upper stone of a pair of smaller mill-stones. 

The next detail is the process of grinding the corn. From 
the back of the large gear-wheel on the main axle a band is 
taken to shafting at the extreme top of the mill, and from 
this, by means of a fixed and loose pulley, a hoist is worked 
which brings up the sacks of corn to the topmost story, 
where the miller is shown emptving a sack into a bin. A 
funnel from the bottom of the bin leads to a shoot which 
conveys the corn to the stone. The slope of this shoot is 
adjustable, because different sorts of grain, peas, and beans 
will slide at different rates, and so will need different slopes 
to the shoot. Then they are further encouraged to do this by 
the end of the shoot, which delivers into a hole in the centre 
of the top stone, having a little notch cut in it, which, as the 
spindle turns round, chatters against it, and so shakes the 
grain, or whatever it is, down to the stones to be ground. 
The flour comes out at the sides, and is conducted by other 
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Fig. 131.—showing hou' a W indmill W orks 
Fourteenth-Century Mill, Fig. 104. 'Satcr-Mill, Fig. 67 

shoots either into sacks or bins on the floor by the door where 
the miller is standing. 






THE WAY OF THE WIXDMILL 


The body of the mill is framed up in timber, and this is all 
built up on to the large beam under the stones, which turns 
on the top of the post, or is suspended from it. The post 
goes right up through the floor by the door where the man 
stands. 

Now we will suppose that the direction of the wind has 
changed in the night. The louvres on the sails have been 
opened, so that the wind blows through, and does not turn 
them round. When the miller starts work in the morning, 
the first thing to do is to get the mill into the wind, so one 
of his men goes down the ladder, and pulls up the same 
clear from the ground. The man at the bottom has his left 
hand on a long beam, which sticks out hke a tail, and passes 
through the centre of the ladder. This tail is fixed on to the 
floor beams at the bottom of the mill; not on to the centre 
post. The man at the bottom takes a ring on the end of a 
chain, and pops it over one of the small posts which are 
shown in a circle round the mill, and then winds up the tail 
towards the post, until he gets the mill into the wind. We 
shall see how, in a later century, this was done by a very 
clever automatic arrangement, which kept the mill always in 
its proper position. 

Windmills are wonderful things, rather hke ships on land. 
The sails as they thrash round make a beautiful thrum, 
thrum in the air. Boys and girls should make friends with 
the miller when they find a mill, and ask to go over it. 

We now come to another interesting thing in the country— 
Hunting. We have seen that the Normans were great hunters, 
how they enclosed large tracts of land in which they could 
indulge in their favourite sport of stag-hunting, and it is 
probably quite true to say that the huntsman of the Devon 
and Somerset staghounds, in his methods to-day, carries on 
the traditions which the Normans introduced. So it con¬ 
tinued all through the Middle Ages; men hunted for 
pleasure, and the enjoyment of the game so provided, 
W'hich came as a pleasant relief to their salted meat in the 
winter. M e are able to get an excellent idea of hunting at 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, from a book called Tie Master of Game, which was 
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written by Edward, Duke of York, a grandson of Edward iii, 
who was killed at Agincourt in 1415. He was Master of Game 
to Henry iv, and so w'rote as an authority; his book, though 
largely a translation from one published in France by Count 
Gaston de Foix, about 1390, called Chasse, contains many 
descriptions of Enghsh hunting. 

Our Master of Game begins by describing the nature of 
the hare, in the second place of the hart, the buck comes 
third, then follow the roe, wild boar, wolf, fox, badger, cat, 
marten, and the otter is eleventh. The wolf has gone, but the 
wild-cat remains in the remote Highlands as a fierce and 
dangerous little beast. Then come the hounds, raches or 
running hounds, greyhounds, alauntes, spaniels, mastiffs 
“that men call curs,” and “small curs that fallen to be terriers”; 
and our Master goes on to talk of the care of hounds and 
their kennels. The greyhounds spoken of include what we 
should now call wolf- and deerhounds. 

There is a quite beautiful description of the country, which 
shows that at the end of the fourteenth century the hunting- 
man took quite as much pleasure as he does now in the 
delights of being out in the open air, across a good horse. 


watching hounds at work. Our 
Master says: “Now shall I prove 
how hunters live in this world more 
joyfully than any other men, for 
when the hunter riseth in the morn¬ 
ing, and he sees a sweet and fair 
morn and clear weather and bright, 
and he heareth the song of the small 



Fig. 132.—Lymer and Hound 
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fowls, the which sing so sweetly with great melody and full 
of love, each in his own language in the best wise that he 
mav, after that he may learn of his own kind. And when the 
sun is arisen, he shall see fresh dew upon the small twigs 
and grasses, and the sun by his virtue shall make them shine. 
And that is great joy and liking to the hunter’s heart.” 

Then follows a description of stag-hunting that makes one 
remember happy days on Exmoor, with the meet at Clout- 
sham. There is the same discovery, or harbouring of the deer, 
by the huntsman with a hound, or Ivmer led on a line, as 
shown in our cut. A few hounds are uncoupled to move on 
the deer, like the tufters do nowadavs, and the chase is taken 
up by relays of the pack called van chaseours, the middle, and 
the parfytours, and at the finish, when the hounds are blooded, 
the huntsman is rewarded with good wine. 

When our friend goes home “he shall doff his clothes, and 
his shoes, and his hose, and he shall wash his thighs and his 
legs, and peradventure all his body. And in the meanwhile 
he shall order well his supper, with wortes of the neck of 
the hart and of other good meats, and good wine and ale”; 
and going to bed sleeps well and dreams of hunting, “sted- 
fastly without any evil thoughts of any sins, wherefore I say 
that hunters go into Paradise when they die, and live in this 
world more joyfully than any other men.” Oh, good man, let 
us hope that he had a clean death at Agincourt, and found his 
dream come true; also let us hope that in the new England 
there will still be some room left tor indulgence in the same 
joys, and that it won’t be all uninteresting work and no play, 
because we shall get such dull boys we might even become 
t'icious, and full of those “evil thoughts of sin” which our 
Master held to be so well driven out by hunting. But we shall 
always have ratting to fall back upon, and that is a good 
sport. 

Our Master describes all the various kinds of hunting, and 
always in the same delightful way, and with many quaint 
remarks, which help to give one an excellent idea of the life 
of the countryMde. The meet is a much less business-like 
performance than nowadays; in fact, they appear to have 
quite a jolly picnic for a start. 
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The hare is described as a “good little beast, and there is 
much good sport and liking in the hunting of her more than 
any other beast,” of the same size apparentlv. Stag-hunting, 
of course, came first, but the harriers of that day took the 
place of the foxhounds of to-day. The hare was hunted much 
as it would be now bv harriers, but the pack includes raches, 
or scenting hounds, and greyhounds, and our cut Fig. 133 
shows such a hunt in progress. They were also run down by 
greyhounds held leashed in couples much like modern 
coursing, or being driven out of corn by greyhounds were 
shot with the crossbow; these two methods appear to have 
been more French than English. x\s well, they were driven 
into nets by men holding a rope between them on which 
bells were suspended, or snared in enclosures with trapped 
entrances. 

The fox is said to be a “common beast,” and is not regarded 
as much more than vermin, and w’as often smoked out, and 
taken in nets—a rather dreadful idea for fox-hunters. 

Badgers were dug out, much as they are to-day in the 
West Country. We remember an amusing badger hunt in 
South De%'on, which took place at night, with a very mixed 
pack and hunt; footing it over that up-hill-and-down-dale 
country, with no more light than a bicycle lamp gave, meant 
that the hunt was widely distributed over the countryside, 
the deep lanes full of foundered men who had fallen into 
them; and no one ever knew what happened to the badger. 
If this style of hunting was a survival is not known, but it did 
serve as a survival, on that occasion, of the fittest, and was a 
wonderful frolic. Very good reproductions of the illustrations 
to Count Gaston de Foix’s work. La Chasse, with interesting 
articles on our Master of Game’s book, by Mr. \\’. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, were published in Country Life from December 
1901 to November 1902. 

blunting served as an excellent training for active service 
in the field, and the knights and squires engaged in tourna¬ 
ments for the same purpose. The joust, as we see in illustra¬ 
tion Fig. 134, was a fight between two knights only, and the 
weapon used was the lance. These jousts came before, or 
after, a tourney. 
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Fig. 134.— A Joust between Knights in the time of Henry vi 
Tourney, ITiirtcenth Century, Fig. 71 






JOUSTING IN THE LISTS 

The arrangements tor the ‘"lists,” where the fighting took 
place, were generally the same. A large oblong space was 
railed round, leaving an opening at either end tor the entrance 
of the opposing parties, and here were the tents of the 
combatants. Seats were placed on one side for the judges and 
ladies, and on the other for ordinary folk. Through these 
latter seats was a third entrance. 

Tournaments were very gay festivals, and the company 
being met together a day or two before the ceremony, a 
great dance was held, with much feasting and mirth. 

The knights fighting in the tourney wore somewhat 
different armour from that used in battle. The armour was 
heavier, and the large “heaume,” well padded inside, and 
with its beautiful crest, was firmly strapped on to the breast 
and back plates. Several of these heaumes are still in existence 
in various collections, and nearly all weigh over zo lb. As 
the rest of the tilting armour was of the same strength and 
thickness, it can be guessed that a knight entering the lists 
was a very heavy and cumbersome figure indeed; magnificent, 
but unwieldy. 

On the left breast and shoulder was fastened a small but 
thick shield of wood, covered with leather emblazoned with 
the arms of the wearer. Over this armour, the knight often 
wore a short embroidered surcoat, and the horse also was 
clad in an emblazoned coat which nearly touched the ground. 
His head and neck were protected with chain armour and 
plates of steel. 

Tourneys were fought with sword or mace. The sword 
used was rounded at the tip and blunted at the sides, and 
much resembled a plain bar of steel, and all blows were given 
with the flat, and not the point. The object of the fight was 
not to pierce one’s opponent, but to unhorse him. So we can 
see the necessity of armour strong enough to withstand the 
force of heavy blows, and padded sufficiently to prevent 
injury to the wearer if thrown. 

The mace was of wood, suspended by a cord fastened to 
a ring on the right of the breastplate. 

The small wooden shield mentioned before, and called the 
“manteau d’armes,” was worn for jousting, when the object 
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was to strike one’s opponent in the centre of this sliield and 
unhorse him, or else to shiver his lance. These shields were 
made concave, that the blow might glance off, and outward. 
The combatants used lances with blunted ends, with three 
small projections but no points. 

A knight often rode in a joust bearing his lady’s sleeve 
fastened to his right arm. These were made of fur, or long 
embroidered pieces of stuff which the ladies wore fastened 
over the tight under-sleeve. You can see pictures of them in 
almost any fourteenth- or fifteenth-century illustration. 

If the combatants were not unhorsed at the first encounter, 
they could return to the end of the lists and charge twice 
more, and their squires waited there, ready after every charge 
to change their lances, or any piece of armour that might 
have become damaged. 

On the open ground at one end of the lists the tents of the 
challengers were erected, and at the other end were those of 
the knights who took up the challenge. The ceremony was 
as follows: The challengers hung their shields outside their 
tents, and any knight wishing to take up the challenge rode 
up and touched a shield with his lance, showing thus his 
willingness to fight with the owner. 

In the illustration the herald is seen standing in the lists, 
holding, instead of two shields, “two saddles of choyes.” 
These saddles belong to the knights who are fighting. 

At the end of the jousts, the winner was awarded a prize 
by one of the ladies, who had been named the Queen of 
Beauty for the occasion. 

The next illustration. Fig. 155, is of a puppet show, such 
as might have been found at a tourney, to amuse the people 
between the various encounters of the knights. 

Very little is known of early puppet shows, but that there 
were such things is proved by reference to the illustrations 
in old manuscripts. In Cervantes’ tale of Don Quixote, written 
at the end of the sixteenth century, there is an account of a 
puppet show, in which was enacted the tale of a Spanish 
knight who rescued his lady from the Aloors. Many puppets 
would appear to have been manipulated in these scenes, and 
the book speaks of the showman behind, working the little 




Fig. 135.— a Puppet Show 


c- n ThirteenthCenwr>'Game, Fig- 7 °- 

TwelfthCenm^ty Games. Figs. 106, 107 
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plays: miracle and mystery 15TH Century 

figures, while a boy stood in front pointing with a wand to 
each puppet as he told the tale. 

Performing animals, especially apes, were exhibited by 
these showmen, who travelled from place to place, giving 
an exhibition of their powers in each neighbourhood they 
came to. 

It must always be remembered that very few people could 
read in the Middle Ages, and so were very dependent on 
shows and signs. The inns had a bush hanging outside, from 
which we get the saying that “Good wine needs no bush,” 
and other traders used signs which came to be generally 
known as an indication of what they had to sell. The priests 
made use of a similar method, and taught their congregation 
Bible history by acting stories from its pages before them; 
or in the same way showed incidents in the life of one of the 
saints. These were called Mystery or Aliracle Plays. They 
were of very early origin, because WiUiam Fitzstephen (p. zi), 
in his Life of Thomas a Becket (ii8z), writes of “representa¬ 
tions of miracles worked by holy confessors or of sufferings 
wherein was demonstrated the endurance of martyrs.” Later 
on, the plays became very elaborate, and were formed into a 
collection, or cycle, beginning with the Creation and ending 
with the Last Judgment, in much the same way as the carved 
bosses on the nave vault of Norwich Cathedral (described and 
illustrated in the fourteenth century [PI. 21]). The plays, 
Norwich bosses, and much of the sculpture in the cathedrals 
served this same purpose of educating people who could not 
read. The Easter Sepulchre, w'hich we find in churches, was 
designed for a representation of the Entombment of our Lord. 
The plays were given in the church porch, or churchyard, 
and sometimes on a car which could be moved about. 

Morahty plays date from the fifteenth century, and dealt 
with such ideas as the fight of Vice against Virtue for the 
possession of the human soul. This was the drama of the 
Middle Ages, which after the Renaissance was to be developed 
by the genius of Shakespeare into the modern play. 

For the fifteenth-century manuscript (PI. 38) we have a 
page which is entirely decorative; it is from an English 
Psalter of about 1420, and is the opening page of Psalm no. 
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MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION 

“The Lord said unto my lord,” etc. The graceful ornament is 
verv like that of the St. Omer Psalter in the British Museum 
(Add ISIS. 39800); if not by the same hand it belongs to the 
same school; some day we must carefully compare them. 
The pages from Admiral Coetivy’s “Hours” (Pis. 39, 40) have 
delicate running ornament, but the flowers, such as colum¬ 
bines and strawberries are beginning to get naturalistic and 
are not so intimately woven into the background. This heralds 
the later style of decline, when pinks, strawberries, violets, 
and other flowers, with butterflies and snails were just 
painted realistically all round the border without any design. 
StiU later manuscripts show Renaissance forms and then came 
the printing press and the death of the illuminator’s art. 

It is only possible to touch very briefly on the illuminations 
we have arranged as illustrations in our four centuries. Notice 
how the Bayeux Tapestry (PL 4) resembles manuscript work 
of the time (PI. 8) when reduced. The medical drawings 
(Pi. 5) show the effective outline work, shghtly shaded, of the 
end of the twelfth or early thirteenth century; we have already 
referred to the similar Trinity College Cambridge MS., 
rather later (p. 74 and PI. 15, top). The marvellous thirteenth- 
century Majekowski MS. (PI. 15, lower) is probably the 
greatest masterpiece of its time, and the Roxburgh club 
facsimile should be rejoicingly studied. Its romantic history 
of wanderings and centuries in the East is an enthralling tale; 
£200 was recently paid for a single stray leaf. PI. 23 from the 
Bodleian library shows enmeshed in typical ornament some 
of those delightful little marginal drawings which picture for 
us graphically hfe and work in the IvEddle Ages. Ten varied 
but representative miniature paintings of the fifteenth century 
are seen on Plates 29, 30, 34, 35, 38, 39, 40. 

The tailpiece shows a design which was used in the West 
of England in this century on church screens, and the signi¬ 
ficance of the vine in such a situation will not need explaining. 
The main fines of the pattern are wavy, like the tailpiece to 
the twelfth-century chapter, but it is far more elaborate and 
more natural in its treatment; yet it is a design, and not just 
a drawing of a vine, grapes, and birds. The various parts are 
spaced so as to form what is called the “repeat,” and this 
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term means the unit which bv repetition forms the whole 
pattern. It is the arrangement of these repeats, and the way 
wliich the same fill up the space to be decorated, that spell 
the success, or failure, of the design, and the repeat may be 
interesting in itself and yet not good in repetition. Another 
amusing thing is, that sometimes the spaces left between the 
design are as important, from the decorative point of view, 
as the design itself. 

This pattern finishes that of the Gothic period, and in 
Vol. II we begin a new series of the Renaissance, when it will 
be found that the designers went back to the same source of 
inspiration as the Gothic men, and it came about in this way. 
At the fall of the Roman Empire in the ^X'est, various nations 
adopted her architecture, and developed a ruder style we now 
call “Romanesque,” and from w'hich our own “Norman” 
came. In 1453, when the Turks captured Constantinople, 
where the Roman classical tradition had been carried on, the 
emigration which followed took this same classical tradition 
to Italy, and there started the Renaissance, or rebirth of the 
old Greek and Roman forms, in Art and Literature. This new 
movement travelled across France, and found its way to 
England in the early days of Henry viii’s reign. So our 
task in Vol. II is to show how it influenced the everyday 
things from Tudor days down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 



Fig. 136.—“Perpendicular” Pattern 

Twelfth-Century Ornament, Fig. 31. Thirtcenth-Century Ornament, Fig. 73. 
Fourtcenth-Centurj Ornament, Fig. 108 
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The references in heavy type are to the /igHrtr nutnbc'rs of the ie\t illustrations; 
the plates are noted “PI.” 


Abbey t'. Monasterv* 

Abbot, 2S, 32, 34, 14 
Acrobats, i 3 
Advowson, 20S 

Agriculture, 4S, PI. 6, 113, 161, 100 , 166 
Ale-houses, 27, 122 
Almenes (cupboards), 218, 220 
Almoner, 32 

Almshouses, 70, log, 59 , 60 

Amusements, 62, 29 , 121, 70 , 82 , 149. i 7 t» 106 

Apothecaries, 167 

Arbiast (engme of war), 93, 43 

Armanum (cupboard), 222 

Armour— 

I2th cent., 3, PI. 2 
13th cent., 72, 33 , 34 , 123, 71 
14th cent., 131 it seq., PI 18 
15th cent., 109 , 180, PI. 2S 
horse, 74, 34 
tilting, 232 

Armourers at work, 34 
Augustixuans, 37 
Aumbry (cupboard), 30, 65 
Aydon Castle, 102, 53 

Bacon, Roger, 52 
Badingham Church, roof, PI. 32 
Bags, 110 , 183 

BaUey (castle courtyard), 4 , 10, 81, 103 
BailiS, 116 
Bake-house, 45 
Bakers, 40 

Baliista (engme of war), 91 
Banded Mail, 74, 33 
Banker (cushion), 86 
Banquet (i4tb cent.). Pis. 15, 17 
Barbers as surgeons, 52 
Barbican, 136 

Barnack Church, font, PI. ii 
Barrel vault, 15, 7 
Baths, 104, 58 , 168 
Battenng-ram, 90 

Bayeux tapestr>', 2, PI. 2, 4, 21, Pi. 4, 4S 

Bay window’s, 192 

Bear-baiting, 30 

Beasts of the chase, 58, 227 

Beaulieu Abbey, 37 

Beaumans Castle, 96, 47-49 

Bedrooms, 15, 142, 192, 118 , 197, 200 

Bees, 49, 116 

Beffroi (movable tower), 93, PI. 19 
Bellow's, 39 , 185 
Benedictmes, 36 et seq., 217 
Berkhamsted Castle, 12 
Birdcatching, PI. 23 
Black Death, 12S, 165 
Black Prmce, The, 135, 139 
Bliaut (tumc), PI. 2, 4, PI. 9, 71, 181 
Bob apple (game), 82 
Bodiam Castle, 98, 136, 80 , 01 
Bombardment of city, PI. 35 
Book land, 25 

Book of Hours, Pis. 26, 39, 40 
Books, 218, 222 

Boothby Pagnell Manor-house, 20, 11 

Boroughs, Royal, 78 

Bosses, carved, 159, PI. 21 

Bowman, 4, PL 2 

Bow, range of, 96 

Brewery, 87 

Brick building, 109 

Bndlmgton Pnory, PL 24 


Building regulations (11S9), 23 
Burel (cloth), 

Burford Church, font, PL 21 
Bury St. Edmunds, 34, 62 
Butler, 151 
Buttery, 87, 151 
Byland Abl^y, 37 

Cabot, Sebastian, 177, iSo 

Caernarvon Castle, 79 tt stq., 37 , 38 , 90 

Cambridge, 84, 177 

Comps, Hill, 7 

Cannon, 89, Pis. 19, 35 

Canterbury, 32 

Capuchon (hood), PL 9, 71, PL iS, 131, 17S 
110 . 1S2, PL 28 
Caracute v. Hide 
Carding wool, 195 
Cards igame), 171 
Carol (dance), 122 
Carol isong), 172, PL 25 
Carpets, 107 

Carrels (studies in cloisters), 30, 128 , 218 
Carnages, 57, 170, 105 
Carthusians, 36, 213 et seq., 126 , 127 
Carts, PL 4, 56, 25 . PL 23 
Carvel-built ship, 187 

Carving, PL i 7 » 144, 85 , PL 21, 159, 160, 99 
Castle hie, 87 
Castle Rising, 12 
Castles— 

Norman, 7 ei seq , 4 - 7 , 41 etseq , 16 - 18 , PL 3 
13th cent., 77 et seq., 37 , 38 , 47-50 
i4ih cent., 136 et seq., 80 , 81 
Cat (engme of w-ar), 90 
Catapult (engme of war), 91 
Cathedrals, 26 
Cavalry, 4 

Caxton, William, 177 
Ceilmg, 196 ,117 
Cellarer, 32 
Cemeterv*, 31 

Centering (mould for vault), 101, 52 
Cham mail, 132 
Chained Library’, 132 , 223 
Chairs, 84, 41 , 107, 55 
Chancel, 208 

Chapel, PL 3, 45, 104, 109, 138 
Chaplet (head-dress), 1S3, 110 
Chapter (monastic), 33 
Chapter-house, 31 
Char (carnage), 170, 105 
Charts (historical), xiv, 66, 126, 176 
Chaucer, quoted, 114, 131, 133. i 47 , i 49 » ^ 53 , 
167, 171, 173, 200, 209 
Chausses (hose), 3, 4, PL 2, PL 9, 71, 72, 33 
Cheapmg or Chippmg (buymg), 154 
Chemists, 167 
Chess, 62 

Chester (remains of monastery), 32 
Chester Cathedral, aumbry, 112, 65 
Chevron molding, 7 , 18 

Chichester, St. Mary’s Hospital, 109-110, 59 , 60 
Children’s games, 63, 29 , 107 
Christchurch, Norman House, 21 
Chronicles 11, quoted, yi 
Church, secular use of, 117, 20S 
Church .\ieb, 208 

Churches, PI 13, 109, 207, Pis. 31-33 
Circumvallation, 89 
Cirencester Church, PL 31 
Cistercians, 36, 68, 117, 213 
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Cleeve Abbey, 32 
Clinker-built ship, 5 
Clogs, 100 . 164, 110 , 1S3 
Cloister, 2y 
Coal, 140 
Coife (cap), 71 

Collar-beains, PI 17, 144, 11)4, 116 
Collations, 34 

Colour, use of, 4, 8S, 107, 170, 200 

Columbus, Christopher, 177, iSo 

Combat (sport), 122, 71 

Combs, 184, 110 

Common land, 25 

Compline, 34 

Concentric castle, 96 

Concrete, use of, 12 

Contravallation, 89 

Convent, 27 

Cookmg, 17, 151 ei seq. 

Cook-shops, 27, 122 
Copyholder (viileiiii, 47 
Coronation of Harold, 1 
Costume— 

12th cent , 3, Pi. 2 
13th cent., 70 et seq., PI 9 
14th cent., 129 5^?., PI xS 

15th cent., 178 et seq , PI. 28 
Cottage life, PI. 35 
Cottages (i2th cent.), 24 
Cottars, 47 

Cotte (tumc), 70, PI. 9, 129, PI. 18, 179, 110 , 
PI. 28 

Country life, 48, 113, 161 ,100 
Court cupboard, 86 
Court of law, PI. 34 
Courts, manorial, 208 
Cradle, 96 , 202 ,120 
Crusader, 33 

Crusades, The, 3, 37, 55, 107 
Cupboards, 30, 85, 41 , 65 , 218, 220, 222 
Customs and Laws, 60 

Dais, 86, PI. 17, 143 
Dalyngrage, Sir £., 136 
Dancing, 122 
Damsb wars, 25 
Demesne or Domain, 47 
Dietary, labourer’s, 100 
Diocese, 27 

Diptych, The Wilton, 174, PI. 27 
Discipline, munasiic, 33 
Distafi, 195 
Dogs, 227 
Dolls, 63 

Domeaday Book, 2, 46 
Dominicans, 213 
Dorsar (tapestr\*), 86 
Draughts ig.unc), 62, 69 
Dress desicri, 180 et seq ,110 
Drinking \ l - ssc 1 s , 147, 148 
Dnnkstone Church, screen, PL 32 
Drugs, 167 
Dungeons, 13 

Durham (remains of monastery), 32 

Eaton Bray Church, ironwork, PL 13, 112 

Edward I, 77, 87, 123, 127 

Edward II, 82 

Edward III, 134 

Eel-traps, 99 

Eleanor Cross, Geddington, PI ii 
Election of Abbot, 34 
Eltham, Ordinances of, 204 
Ely Cathedral, 26, 15 
Embroider^', 121 

Engines of war, 36 , 90 et seq., 43 - 46 , PL 19 
Espnngale v. .Arblast 
Ewelme, 70 


Exchequer, court of, 154 
Exeter Cathedral, PL 22 

Fairs, 54, 154 

Fan vaulting, 128 , 218, 219, 129 

Farm work, 21 , 22 , 48, PL 6, 116 

Feast, Pis. 15, 17 

Feudal System, 2, 24 

Field work, 66, PI. 6, 162, 100 , PL 35 

Fighting, PL 15 

Fire-dogs, 143 

Fire-hook, 20S 

Fireplace, 16, 87, 55 , 107, PL 17, 143, 96 
Fish ponds, 31, 114 
Fishing, 99 

Fitzstephen, quoted, 21, 235 

ETowers, 114 

Folk land, 25 

Font, Pis. II, 21 

Food, 49,I 53 -I 54 » 

Forks, 147 

Fortification, early, 7 
Fountams Abbey, 37 
Franciscans, 213 
Free Companies, 136 
Freemen, 2, 25 

French wars, 48, 128, 134, 175 
Fnars, 128 

Froissart, 89, 128, 13S 
Fruitsellers, 24 
Fullers, 198 
Furnishings, 87, 107 

Furniture, i7» §4 ^ ^2, 107, I97» 117 

Galileo, 53 

Gambeson (garment), 132 
Game laws, 58 

Games, 62, 29 , 121, 70 , 82 , 171 .106 
Garde-corps (surcoat), PL 9, 71 
Gardens, 87,114, 192, PI 29 
Garderobcs, 13 

Geddington, Eleanor Cross, PI ii 
Gilds, 69 
Glass, 200 et seq. 

Gloucester Cathedral, 217 ,128 
Gokstad ship, 5 
Grange, 18-19 

Great Chalnvld Manor-house, 191 ,113 
Grevel House, Chipping Camden, 199 
Grocers, 167 

Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 68 

Hairdressing— 

i2th cent., PL 2, 4, 20 
13th cent., PL 9, 71, 72, 74 
14th cent., PL 18, 130, 131 
13th cent., 178, PL 28 
H.ill-niarks, 69 
Halls— 

.Anglo-Sa.xon, 19 
i2in cent., 7 , 14, 17 
13th cent., et seq., 41 
14th cent., PL 17, 156, 96 
15th cent,, 191, 203, 122 
H.inimerbe.im roof, 204, 122 , PL 32 
Handbags, 110 , 183 
Harlech Castle, 94, 50 
Hastmgs, Battle of, 4 
Hat, 130, PI. 18 

Hauberk (armour), 3, 4, PL 2, 33 
Head-dress— 

i2th cent., 4, PL 2 
13th cent., 70, PL 9, 71, 72 
14th cent., 130, PL 18, 131 
15th cent., 178, PL 28 
Heaume (helmet), PL 18, 132, 232 
Hedingham Castle, 10 et seq., 4 - 7 , 10 
Heir land, 25 
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HehiKt. PI 2. 72. 33 . i^2, PI i"?. I'^o. PI 2S l 

Heiiicl Hciup^ic-vi-i Lhur^.h, 40 

Henry II. 34. 40, 5''. 'u 

Henrv III. cj^, S7, 127 

Henry \ 11 . 15, 22a 

Henrv \’ni. 220 

Hide (I m-l nicasiire), 47 

Hu’hu.is roM't-ri, 117 

H'-iiicy. 49, 116 

H'-)diuan blmd fi^ame), 122. 70 
Horse-shoeing, PI 23 
Huspitils, 37, 31, 109, 59 , 60 
Hospitality, monastic, 2S 
H'l^-pitaller, 32 
H'opitallors. Kmghis, 37 
Hostelnes, 27 

Hot oxikks (game), 173, 106 
Houses— 

i2th cent., 20, 11, 23, 24 
13th cent , 102 et seq , 53 , 56 
14th cent., 140 et Stq., 03 , Pi 20, 86 
15 th cent , 1S9 et seq , 113 , 116-113 
Hig-j. Albert, 34, 55 
Hundred (county dnision), 47 

Iliumlnated MSS — 

i2th cent., PI S, 63 I 

13th cent., 124, Pi 16 I 

14th cent , 12S, Pis 23, 26 I 

15th cent., 235, Pi. 3S 
Inftnnarer, 32 
Infirmary, 31 
Inns, 122 

In^'estiture of abbot, 14 
Iron smelting, 184 
Ironwork, PI. 7, PI. 13, 112, 65 

Jester, 149 ,115 
Jew’s House, Lincoln, 24 
Joct-hn of Brakeload’s C hroniole, 18, 26, 28,33, 
34. 53 . 54 , 55 , 5 f, '> 0 . 6l 
John of .\rdeme (surgeon), 52 
John of Gaddesden (physician*, 52 
Journeymen, 69 
Joust, 230, 134 
Judicial combat, 61, 28 
Jugglers, 9 
Jupon (tunic), 74 
Jury, 61 

Keep, 5 , 6, 12 
Klin, tile, 112 
King-post. 89, 109 
Kitchen, 18 , 150 t/ $eq., 93 
Kitrhen utensiK, 153 
Knickers, men’s, 4 

Knights, 2 , 3 , Pi 2, 74 , PI. iS, 109 . PI. 28 
Kmghts of the Temple, 37, 72, M 
Knights Hospitallers, 37 

Lake vil] ige, 7 
I^cind holding, 25, 47 
L.niJ measures, 47 
Lanfranc, Archbishop, 2 
Langiand, Wiliiani, 105 
Land tenure, 47 
Lauds, 32 
L.i\.iti>rje5, 13, 15 
Lacer ibasmj, 42 
Law Court, PI 34 
La%ss, 5.S, 60, 99, 128, 165 
Lead, 1S5 

Leonard" da Vinci, 53 
Le\ee, iu5 

Libcr.ite i^olls of H''nr>' HI, 82, 86, 107, ni, 
119,196 

Libr.iry. 217, 128 , 222, 130 
Ln easing of ale-houses, 27 


I-iem*' V lultuig. 158 et svg., 97 

Lni' olu L ithvLlral, 05 

Lmi*n-i*-»ld piiielluig. 196. 117 
Linpitv. Pi 0. 71, 175, Id. ’5 

L'st u a!H. i/) 

Little Wenhain Hail, 109, 56 , 57 
Li%erv ciiplKiard, 85, 41 
Ll.indaii Cathedral, ay, FI 7 

Loudon, i2th eent., 21 et ieq. 

Long bow, r.iiige of, 96 

Lower Brockhainptun House, PL 20, 144, 86 
Ludgershall, ''3 
Luttrell Psalter, ltd, tor, 100 
Lyhart, Bishop ut NurwiLh, 159 

Mace iweapoa), 232 
Michicul.ition, 93, 138 
Magna Chaxta, 07 
Malden Castle, 7 
Malmesbury Abbey, Pi. 24 
Moliucsbury Mirket Cross, PL 31 
Man-at-arni.<. 4, PI. 2 
Mangon lengme of war), ui, 44 
Manners at meals, 145 a scq. 

Manor (division of hundred!, 47 
Manor-houses— 
i2th cent., 20, 11 
13th cent., 102 et seq., 53 , 54 , 56 
r4th cent., 140 ei seq., 83 , PI 20, 84 
15th cent,, 1S9 et seq , 113 , 114 , 116-118 
Timber finuied, 150, 96 
Manonai life, 105, 55 , 113 ti seq., PL 17, 143 
Manuscripts, illuminated, PL 8, 63 ei seq., 
PL 16, 124. 12S, Pis. 23. 26, 235, PL 35 
Market Cross, Malmesbury, PI 31 
.Markets, 55. 154 
Marlborough Castle, 83 
.Mass, 35, 34 
Maihurms, 35 
M.itins, 32 
May Day, PL 30 
Mazer (^wL. 14S 

.Meals and food, 17, 33, 49, 145, 151 et seq , 164, 

213 

.Me.ds, tunes of, 148 
Me^s'ires, land, 47 
.MedioaJ practice, 50 ei ^eq., 23 , PI 5 
Mentionmere (armour), 180, Pi. 28 
Merchant .\dventurers, 184 
Meunriers (loop-holes 1, 133 
I Middle class, rise ot, 189 
I Military Orders, 37 
Mills, 54, 116, 67 , 16S, PL 23, 223, 131 
.Mining (cord, ir^^n. etc.), 154 et itq. 

Mining (warfare I, 90, 93 
Minstrds. t.8, 140, 2:1, 125 
Miracle; pl.rvs, 235 
Miscricurde, 31 
Mi-fai, PI. 3 

Monastery, 26 et seq., 12 . 13 , 213 et seq , 126 , 
127 

Monastic, 32 et seq , 213 
Monastic Orders, jo 
Money, 177 

Monk (i3lh cent ), 72, 33 
Moots, bo 
Morality plays, 235 
.M(/tte and bailey castle, 8 
Music— 

13th cent., Pi 8, PL 14, 121 
14th cent., 172, PL 25 
15th cent , 210, Pis. 3b, 37 
Musical instruments, 78 , 212, 125 

X.ivc, >08 

Xef (spue holder), 148 
NftUy A!)bey, 37 
Xets, hshmg, 99 
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Newel stair<-.i=e, i*?, 10 
Nonnaii C<iii>jiicst, I 
Norman H'.u’ses— 

ChristLiuiri h, 21 
Lincoln, 2 1 

Norwich CathedriJ, sculpture, PJ ri, isv 
Nun i 1 3th cent, i, 73, 33 
Nunner>’t. Moiiasten* 

Odo, Bishop of Baveux, 6 

Onager t. TrebuLhet 

Ordeal, Trial bv, 60 

Ordinances of Kltham, 304 

Orford Castle, 41 ef seq , 16 - 18 , PL 3, 77 

One! windows, 113 , 19J, 116 

Ornament — 

i 3 th Cent , 64, 31 
13th cent , 134, 73 
14th cent , 174, 108 
15th cent., 236, 136 
0\eiis, 151 et scq. 

O.xford, S4, 177 
Ox-yoke, 26 

Pages, turning of, 145 

Painting (14th cent 1 , 174, PL 27 

Panelling, 196, 117 

Pantry, 151 

Paris, Matthew, 207 

Pansh, 27 

Pansh pnest, 117 

Parlour, 13 

Peasants’ food, 49, 166 

Peasants’ rebellion, 165 

Pelisse, 70, PL 9, 71, 130, PL 18, 178, PI 28 

Peashursf Place, 141, 83 

Pepperers, Gild of, 167 

Performins' animals, 335 

Pemer v. Trebuchet 

Peterborough tithe bam, 155, 95 

Petrar>' v. Trebuchet 

Pews, 209 

“Piepow’der” courts, 155 
“Piers Plowman’’ quoted, 164, 166, 204 
Pilgrim (i3tb cent f, 72, 33 
Pilgrims’ signs, 72 

Plate armour, PL 18, 132, iSo, P! 28 
Plate tracer>% PI. 10 
Platters, 146 
Plays, 235 

Ploughing, 48, 22 , 100 , 163 
Pole, de la, 69 
Portcullis, 10, 42, Si, 136 
Pottery, 19 , ijo, 64 , 202, 20t. 121 
Poup6e heads, 209, 123 , 124 
Precentor, 32 
Prime, 33 

Principal (ro-jf beam), S 3 
Printing, 177 
Priur, 32 

Psilter, 124, PI. 16, 72 , PI 3S 
Pulpit, 20S 

Puni'ihmeuts, 32 , 17^, 1S6 
Puppet shows, 233, 135 
Purlin (roof timber), S9 

Quarantine, 51 

Rafter (rexjf timber), 89 
Ragman’s Roll (game), 171 
Reaping, PI 35 
“Reaping” silver, 53 
Reeve, iiG 
Refectory, 31 

Reliquary, Gloucester Cathedral, PI to 
Richard I, 23, 56. 00 
Richard IJ, PI. 27 
Richard of Wendover, 52 


Riding, 56 

at the quintain fgarae), 107 
Uie\dulx Abbey, 37 
‘•Riles of Durham,” 217 
Roads, 117 
Robbers, ri7 

Romance of Alexander, The, 77, iGS PI. 23 
KcKkI loft, 20'3 
R'.Hjfs— 

i2th cent., 7 , 15 
13th cent., 41 , b.S, 55 , rog 
14th cent., PL 17, 144 
13th cent., 194, 116 , 204, PI 32 
Rye (dshery), 99 

Saenstan, 32 
bt. Augustme, 36 
St. Bartholomew s Hospital, 37 
St. Benedict, 34 

St. Dacid's C.it.hctlral, tomb, PL 22 

St. Fdmnr.dsuurv, monastera', 54 

St. Hug-n, Bishop ol Lincoln. 08 

St. Mary’s H-'-spitai. Chichester, log, 59 , 60 

Salade {helmet', 180, PL 2S 

Salisbury Cathedral, i02 

S.amson, Abbot, i 3 , 33, 55, 58, 62 

S.iracen ship, 75 

Saxon culture, i 

Sa.xoa land customs. 25 

••Scorpion” v. Trebuchet 

Scot ale, 2 o3 

Scoii, Sir Walter, quoted, 89 
Senptonum, 3 

Sculpture, Pis. 10, 21, 22; 159, 99 

Scutage tax, 25 

bea rights, 75, 134 

See (bishop’s seat), 27 

belby Abbey, sculpture, 159. 99 

bemprmgh.kQi Church, ironwork, Pl 7 

bervices, church, 32 et Seq. 

ber-ing food. 17, 8 

Sheep breeding, 117 

Sheep sheannu, PI. 35 

Shepherd, 21 

Ships— 

Viking, 5 
Norman. 5. 3 

15th evtu , 75 c-t S£q , 35 , 36 
14th cent.. 134, 1351. 79 
15th cent., 1^4, 111, 156, 1S7, 112 
Shoc-s— 

I2th cent., 4. PL 2 
I3ih Cent., PL 9, 71 
i4ih cent., 130, PI. iS. 133 
15th cent., 179, PL 28 
Various, 110 . 1S2 
Shops, 27. PI. 34 

.Siet-e w irtare, et ^cq , Pis. i>>, 35 

Sliver. r*o 

bleeping draught, 53 

51 u}-s, Battle of, 134 

Slype (passage), 30 

Smelting, 1S4 

Socmen, 46 

SoLir (room)— 

13th cent., 104, 105, 55 
14th cent., 141 
15th cent., I'So. 116 , 104 
Songs, PI. 14, 121, 210, LL 3b, 37 
Sow (engine of warh 00 
Spanish manners, i3ih cent,, lo*^ 

Spect.u les, 52 
bpirers’ Company, i*'7 
Spices. 14S. 107 
Spiririiri4. 77 . 116, i )5 

Spoils. C.3 
Si.isj-bunniii:. 22'' 

Stamed glass, 102 
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INDEX 


Staircase, i8 ,10 
Statute of labourers, 165 
Statute of Winchester, 128 
Steering oar, 5, 77 
Steward, 116 

Stokesay Castle, 105, PI. 12 
Stourbndge Fair, 54 
Suling V. Hide 

“Sumer is icumen in“ (song), PI. 14,121 
Surcoat— 

13th cent., 70, PI. 9, 33 , 74 
14th cent., 130, PI. 18, 131 
15th cent., 17S, 179, PI. 28 
Surgery, 52, PI. 5 
Sword for tourney, 232 
Sydenham, Thomas (physician), 53 

Tabard (tunic), 74, 180 
Table, 84, 41 , 144, 87 , PI. 17 
Table manners, 145 et seq. 

Tables (game), 121 

Tableware, 147 

Tacitus, quot^, 25 

Templars, Knights, 37, 72, 33 

Thomas de Leghtone (smith), PI. 13, 112 

Tie-beam (roof timber), 88 

Tiles, floor, no, 61 

Tilting armour, 232 

Timber buildings, PI. 20, 144, 86, 95 , 156, 96 
Timber castles, 8, 87 
Tm, 185 

Tmtem Abbey, 37 
Tiptofts Manor-house, 156, 96 
Tithe bams, 95 , 155, 156 
Tolbooth, 154 
Tonnage, ships’, 187 
Toothpowder, 168 
Tomgiano, Pietro (sculptor), 220 
Tourney, 122 et seq., 232 
Tower of London, 15 
Town Councils, 69 
Towns, 21, 68 
Toys, 63, 29 
Trade routes, 186 
Travel, 55 et seq., 122, 170 ,105 
Trebuchet (engine of war), 77, 36 , 91, 45 . 46 , 
93 

Trial by combat, 61, 28 
Trial by ordeal, 60 
Trmitarians, 38 
Tubbing, 58 
Tunic— 

i2th cent., 3, 4, PI. 2 
13th cent., PI. 9, 71 
14th cent , 129, PI. 18 
15th cent,, 1S2 

Usury, 55, 118 

UtensUs, household, 88 - 91 , 153 


Vasco da Gama, 186 
V'auit construction, 99, 51 , 52 
Vaultmg— 

Barrel, 7 , 15 
Norman, 38 rt seq ., 15 
Early English, 99, 51 
Decorated, 156 et seq., 93 , 97 
Perpendicular, 128 , 21S, 219, 129 
Vegetables, 114 
Vespers, 34 
Viking ship, 5 
ViUems, 2, 25, 47, 48, 113 
\’meyards, 49 

Viollet-le-Duc (architect), 94 
Virgate (land measure), 47 
Voussoirs (stones for arch), 15, 219 
Voutames (stones for \ault}, lui 
\'oy.ige 5 of discovery, 186 

W.iinscottmg, 107, 196 
W'all decoration— 

13th cent., 41 . 88, 107 et seq. 

15th cent , 116 , 196, 117 , 197, 198, 118 
Wallets, 147, 110 
Wardrobe, 87 
Warming room, 31 
Wars, Danish, 25 
Wars, French, 48, 128, 134, 175 
Wars of the Roses, 176 
Warwick Pageant -MS., 187, 112 
Water-mill, 118, 67 
Water supply, 168 
Weaving, 116 , 195 
Wells Cathedral, 68, PI. 10 
Welsh border castles, 77 
Westminster .\bbey, 15, 30, 32, 68, 102, 61 , 
219. 129 

Westminster Hall, 144, 206 

Westminster School, 32 

Whip, 110 , I S3 

William of Malmesbury, 140 

William the Conqueror, 2, 8, 24, 60 

Wilton Diptych, The, PI. 27 

Wimple (head-dress), 70, PI. 9, 180, PI. 28 

Wmcbelsea (fisherv’), 99 

Wmd-brace (roof timber), 194 ,116 

Windmill, 168, PL 23, 104 , 170, 223, 131 

Windows, 16, 88, 142, 113 , 192, 116 

Wingfield Church, 69 

\\ mter parlour, 196, 117 

Wmierton Church Tower, PI. 33 

Women doctors, 52 

Woodcraft, PI. 32 

Woolmer Castle, 87 

Wool trade, iq8 

Wounds, treatment of, 53 

Vardland v. \'irgate 
V ermouth (fisherv), 99 
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THE “BRITISH HERITAGE” SERIES 


THE ENGLISH GARDEN 

By Ralph Dltt'on. An expertly written account of the design and develop¬ 
ment of r.nglish gardens from medieval times to the XIXth cenmry. 
Delightfully illustrated by about 120 photographs, largely specially taken 
by ill F. Taylor, a selection from old manuscripts, prints and plans, 
and a coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LAND OF WALES 

By Eiluned and Peter Lewis. A Pictorial Review of Welsh Scenery and 
Life, with chapters on the Countryside, the Towns, Sport, Religion, the 
Spirit of ales, etc. W ritten by a VC elsh brother and sister, both of whom 
have made names for themselves in literary spheres, the book forms the 
best introduction yet issued to Wales and the Welsh. With 130 superb 
photographic illustrations, and a colour Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 

By Ci-ivE Rolse, F.S.A. A Review of their Types and History, Features and 
Industries, including Cathedral Cities, Spas and Resorts, Market Towns, 
Scholastic and Church Centres, Sea Ports, etc. Illustrated by some 120 
tine photographs of public and private buildings, picturesque byways, aerial 
views, etc. VC ith coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH \TLLAGE HOMES 

By Syd.vet R. Jones, author of‘'Touring England/* etc. With a Foreword 
by Sir \\ . Beach Thomas. An historical and comparative review of many 
t\'pes of Country Buildings, including the Farm, Cottage, Inn, Manor, 
Rectory, Cross, Lock-up, etc. Illustrated by some 130 tine photographs, 
many sketches and drawings and a coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7S. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLE 

By Hugh Br^un’, F.S.A., A.R.LB. \. A review of the origin, evolution 
and vicissitudes of medieval fortresses, with accounts of military engines, 
famous sieges, etc Illustrated by a coloured Frontispiece and some 125 tine 
photographs of general and air \iews, features and details of the outstand¬ 
ing examples in England and Wales. Demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLAND 

By Edmund Vm-e. An interesting account of the varied English and W’clsl 
Ci.»astline, its Ciirfs anJ Coves, Estuaries and Ports, Inlets and Harbours 
includ’Og the S. 'Kvay, the Irish Sea and Sc George's Channel, the Severn Sea 
rhe Atlantic, the F.nirhsh Channel and the North Sea. Illustrared by 130 
photographs and a coloured Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 

By Ralph Dutton. An historical and social review, tracing design and 
evolution from rhe Conquest to Victorian times, including Interior Decora¬ 
tion and Gardens. illusirated by 130 line Photv»graphs oi MedievaL 
Eli/.abethan, Stuart, Georgian, Classic and Neo-Gothic examples With 
Coloured FTtmtispicce and numerous plans. Demy 8vu, cloth. 7s. 6d. net, 

THE ENGLISH ABBEY: Its Life Sc Work in the Middle Ages. 

By Fred H. Crossley, F.S.A. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon, W' 
Ormsby-Gore, P.C., M.P. An informative review of Origins and Orders, 
the Working Stari of the Convent, the Buildings, Daily Round and Pro¬ 
cessions, Administration, Building Methods and Social Reactions. With 158 
illustrations from ph<itf)graphs of interior and exterior views, teamres, etc., 
a man, numerous plans, and 3 coloured plates. Demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE ^‘BRITISH MERITAGE^^ 5ERIET—(.v;;7//W) 

THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

By the Rev. ]. C. Cnx, LL.D iind Cii\RiL-i Br\[>iey Fofd. With a 
Foreword bv the Very Rev. \\ . R, Inge, D.D., late Dean ct St. PauRb. 
With Chapteis on the Lite and Ser\i-_'es, the isolation ot Plan, Staicturai 
Design, Fittings and Furniture, and Local \ arieties ot bt\le. Including 
15^ rtne photographic illustrations, also plans and drawings. W ith coloured 
Frontispiece. Second Ldiuon. Demy c>vo, cloth, "s. Od. net. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 

Bv H\rry B^tsford, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., and Ch*ries Fry, with a Fore¬ 
word by Hugh W alpole. With an Introdacn(*n, tollowed by a description 
of each cathedral, its situation, hiscorv' and architecture. Lncliiding 133 
Illustrations from new photographs, a superb senes, far in advance of 
anything yet produced, a colour Frontispiece, a complete series of uniform 
Scale Plans, Glossary, and 30 Line Sketches. Third edition, revised. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS 

By the Hon. Humphrey Pakington, F.R.LB.A., with a Foreword by 
E. V. K.no\ (“Evoc*'), Editor of Punch. A popular Pictc*rial Survey in 
130 Photographic Illustrations of unspoilt vaned examples from some 
30 English counties, in stone, brick, piaster, half-timber and cob, including 
many unpublished Views, also Maps and 4 coloured Plates and 25 Pen 
Drawings by Sydney R. Jones. Second F.didon, revised, with an Flistorical 
Introduction by G. M. Young. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 

By Paul Cohen-Portheim, author of ‘‘England the Unknown Isle.” A 
series of original and brightly written chapters on Through the Centuries; 
Streets and their Life; Green London; Amusements and Night Life; 
Traditional London; and other subjects, with 144 selected photographic 
illustrations of London scenes and life, including a colour Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HEART OF ENGLAND 

By Ivor Brown. A Review, written with penetrating and sympathetic 
insight, on many aspects of present-day Life and W' ork, including Chapters 
on Seaport and Seaside; the Downs and the Moors; Country Matters; 
Markets and Mills, The Suburb, The W'eck-F.nd. The Young Idea; Recrea¬ 
tion. With 130 photographs and a coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 

By A. E. Richardson, A.R.A,, with a Foreword by Sir E. Lutyens, R.A. 
A comprehensive survey of one of the most attractive features of English 
life. W Ith a letterpress full of knowledge and robust humour. Illustrated 
by 130 hnc photographs and 20 line drawings. Second Edition, revised. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND 

By Dorothy Hartley, author of “Here's England.” An illustrated 
account ul the various types of English country’, the people and their 
occupations. Arranged under: Mountain and Moorland, Garden and 
Orchard Country, The Undulating Farmlands; Hill and Downland; Fens 
and Levels; Coast and Estuaries. W ith a superb senes of 130 Photographic 
Illustrations, and a coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE “BRITISH HERITAGE” SERIES—(continued) 


THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND 

By Lynn Doyle. A bright, wttry yet informative review of Dublin, the 
South-East Corner, Grasslands and County Towns, Cork and Kerry, 
Limerick and Clare, Galway and the North-West, Derry and x\ntrim, 
Belfast, ere. Illustrated b\ 138 superb unpublished Photographs of coast 
and mouncam:>, ibland:>, rners, antiquities, ct'ttages, towns, life in fairs, 
gatherings, sport, etc., forming an unrivalled pictorial survey. With 
3 colour pictures by Paul HtcsRY and Humbert Craig, and pen drawings 
and map by Brian Cook.. Second txlition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

A Pictorial Reviext ot its Scenery: Hills, Glens, Lochs, Coast, Islands 
Moors, etc., with Old Buildings, Castles, Churches, etc. Including a brief 
review of Tonography, History and Characteristics. By Harry Batsford 
and Charles Fh^, with a Ftucword by John Blchvn (Lord Tw eeusmuir). 
W ith 130 splendid phon .graphic illustrations, a Frmtispiece in colour, and 
numerous line drawings in the text. Third Edidon. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 

By George Blake, with a Foreword by Eric Lixkl.^ter. A companion 
and complement to “The Face of Scotland.’' Confining an account of the 
Land and its People, including a review of Highland Places, the True 
Lowlands, Black Country, a 'fa'le of Four Cities, the Kirk and the People, 
the Fireside C. hmc, Sport, Institutions, Legends and Realities. Containing 
130 superb Photographic Illustrations of Scenery and Life, Mountains 
Cities, Towns, Sport, etc. \\ ith a coloured Frontispiece by Keith Hender¬ 
son, numerous drawings, and a map. Demy 8\o, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Further volumes in the ^'BRITISH HERITAGE^* Series to appear shortly are: 

ANCIENT ENGLAND. By Edmund Vale. 

A survey ot the Ancient Monuments under the care of H.M. Office 
of Works and other public bodies. 

THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. By John Rodgers 

OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE, By H. E. Bvtes. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES. By E. Drake- 
Car.nell. 

Price 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE COLOURED COUNTIES 

By Ch\RLF. s Bkadlf.y Ford This volume, which is a revelation in illus¬ 
trated book production, k the first work on the land'^cape ot Fngland to 
be illustrated soleK bv means of colour photograph\ d'hcrc are 92 brilliant 
illustrations rci'Toduced from Dufavcolor originals, and in these all the 
subtle nuances «-)t the I nglish landscape can for the first nine be appreciated. 
Mr Ford’s \i\id text presents an interesting and \vel!-intornied review 
of the beauties and aiuu|uitics of The Coloured Counties. Demy 8vo, 
doth. W ith coloured jacket. 8s. 6d net. 
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THE “F^C£ OF BRJT.4Ii\^^ SERIES 
COTSWOLD COL’XTRY 

By H. 1. M-^ A vivid, first-hand accc'unc i 't Lime'stoxe Lxgi_\nd, 

from the Dorset Coast to Lincolnshire, lllastr.ited bs 152 phc.itographs, 
a map, a number ot line drawings m the text anu a colour Frontispiece. 
Demy bvo, cloth, 7^. 6d. net. 

NORTH COUNTRY 

By huML'ND \ ALE. A Pictorial Survey of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, W csimorlai'd, Lancashire and \\»rkbriirc, rur.d and industrial, 
with an account <.»f its life in town and country, riuiging trom the remote 
sheep-farming ot the Pennincs to the coal, steel and textile activities of 
the great manufacturing areas. A chapter on “No Man's Land” deals 
acutely vtith the problem ot the Distressed \reas, while .ibout 150 illustra¬ 
tions reveal e\cry aspect of Northern life and scenery*. Vs ich a Frontispiece 
in colour. Demy Svo, cloth, ys. 6d. net. 

THE FACE OF IRELAND 

By Mich.ael Floyd. A vivid and human survey of Irish Scenery and Life. 
Splendidly illustrated by over 130 Photographs, for the most part specially 
taken by Will F. Taylor. Atter a general Introduction, the country is 
treated under five broad divisions: Dublin, Wicklow and the South-East, 
Kerry and the South-West, Connemara and the Mid-West, Donegal and 
the Nonh-East, the Six Counties, Central Ireland The illustrations form, 
perhaps, the finest series ever devoted to their sub)ect. Mr. Paul He.n’RY 
contributes a colour Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

By Hugh Quigley. A graphic account of the Cairngorms, the Lower 
Grampians, the Far North-W'est, the West Coast, the^ Inner and Outer 
Hebrides and the Glencoe district. Illustrated by some 130 fine Photographs 
of mountains, lochs, seascapes, rivers, glens, woods, etc., by Robert M. 
Adam. W ith coloured Frontispiece by W\ Douglas McLeod, Maps, etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net, 

ENGLISH DOWNLAND 

By H, J. Massingham, Author of “Wold Without End,” “Downland 
Man,” etc, A comprehensive review* of the features, distinctive character¬ 
istics, antiquities, villai^es, etc., of the Chalk Country in England, including 
the Wiltshire Mass, the Berkshire Ridges, the Chikerns, the North and 
South Downs, etc. Illustrated by 130 fine photographs ot general views, 
hill-scenes, panoramas, farms and fieldwork, cottages and churches, barrow’S, 
cromlechs, etc. W ith a Frontispiece in colour. Demy 8\o, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Forthcoming additions to the **FACE OF BRITAIN” Series include: 

THE ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. By H, AFDiarmid. 

THE W ELSH BORDER COUNTRY, By P. T. Jones. 7s. fid. net each. 

THE ISLANDS OF IRELAND 

By Thomas H. Mason, A racy, first-hand account, in text and pictures of 
their scenery, pct^plcs, antiquities and primitive life, illustrated by some 
140 reproductions of specially taken photographs of the Arans, Blaskets, 
Tory, Clare and other islands, including prehistoric forts, Christian anti¬ 
quities, currachs, interiors, pleasant types, etc. Wfith a Frontispiece in colour. 
Large 8 VO, cloth. los fid. net. 
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THE “PILGRIMS’” LIBRARY 


THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 

A new composite picture of the English, Welsh and Scottish countryside, 
under 14 divisums by various w-riters, with an Introduction by J. B. 
Priestley Including the Coast, and Wales, by Edmund Vale; the West 
Country by Edmund Barber; the Chalk Country by A. G. Street; the 
Central Midlands by Sir W. Beach Thomas, Scotland, Lowlands and 
Highlands, bv George Blake; and articles by other well-known writers. 
Containing 2^6 paees of text, with 130 splendid photographic pictures and 
a Frontispiece in colour. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net. 

THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND 

An Illustrated Survey of the NX'orks of Man in the English Country: Farm, 
Village, Country House, Town, Church, Inn, Sport. 'K'ich Introduction 
by Edmund Blunden and contributions by Adri.an Bell, C. Bradley 
Ford, G. M. YoitsG, G. A. Birmingham, Ivor Brown and Bernard 
Darwin. 256 pages, illustrated by splendid photographs ot examples 
from all parts. \Xith colour Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

NATURE IN BRITAIN 

A Pictorial Review of out native wild Fauna and Flora, including Animals, 
Birds, Fishes and 'X'ater Life, Insects, Trees and Shrubs, and Flowers. 
VC’ith Introduction by Henry Williamson, and conrnburions by Frances 
Pitt, Seton Gordon, E. G. Boulenger, C. Bushby, R. St. Babbe Baker 
and R. Gathorne-Kardy. With 120 fane photographs and colour Frontis¬ 
piece. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. net. 

WORLD NATURAL HISTORY 

By E. G. Boulenger. Highly praised in an Introduction by H. G. Wells, 
this book IS at once the cheapest, most thorough and best illustrated w’ork 
on its fascinating subiect. Besides the 140 and more tine photographs 
there are a number of line-cuts in the 256 pages of text. Colour Fron¬ 
tispiece by Paul Robert, and Jacket by Bri.an Cook. Demy 8vo, c oth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

SAILING AND CRUISING 

By K. Adlard Coles. An introductory handbook, with chapters on 
A First Sail, Half-Decked Boats, A Yacht’s Gear, Cxiastai Navigation, A 
Short Cruise, Auxiliary Motors, etc. The illustrations include 104 photo¬ 
graphs, 8 pages of marine designers’ plans, numerous sketches and diagrams 
in the text, and a coloured Frontispiece and Jacket. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HUNTING ENGLAND 

By Sir \\ illiam Beach Thomas, author of “Village England,” etc. A 
survey of the sport and its chief grounds, ^’ith accounts of every leading 
pack and the country’ over which u hunts. Illustrated by 10 plates in colour 
(some double) from old paintings and prints by renowned artists, and over 
100 subicets from photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

FARMING ENGLAND 

By A. G. Street. An illustrated survey of the regions, methods and 
problems of English agriculture, by an author w'ho is himself a successful 
farmer. ^ irh chapters on The \\arm and Wet South-West, London’s 
Back-Garden, The Marches of Wales, East Anglia, etc. Illustrated by 
134 photographs of farming people and farming methods in every part 
of England. With coloured Frontispiece and Jacket Demy 8vo cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Y^reparatjon: 

racing ENGLAND By Patrick Chalmers 
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THE “.VEB^ CENTHRr” ILLUSTRATED UBRARY 

VICTORIAN PANORAMA 

By Petlr Qiennlll- 'I hi^v book presents the hrst pictorial survey of 
the Victorkin Age U) be compiled so/eh t'.r/uih the mcihun/ v/ ph',t')'^rciphy. 
The 154 photographs b<.“gm as early as the ’Thirties and Lrl^e a unique 
picture of \’ictorian life and manners. Mr. Quennell's text, which discusses 
such topics as 1 he Beginnings of Photographv, L<»\\ L.ire. Fashions, etc., 
provides a brilliant Uterar\’ accompaniment to the illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, “’s. 6d. net. 

MO\TES FOR THE MILLIONS 

By Gilbert Seldes. An account of motion pictures in America and 
elsev.here, with a Foreword by Charlie Chaplin, and Mickey Mouse colour 
Frontispiece trom an original speciallv d^awn by W \lt Dl^sEy. The 
132 photographic illustrations present a miniatur«_ museum ot the history* 
of the industn,’ and ul the nlms it has produced. Demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

CIRCUS PARADE 

By John S. Cl.xrke, Ex-Lion Tamer. A graphic first-hand survey and 
pictorial review of its fascination and thrills as seen in the acts and per¬ 
formers, with some account of the history of its past. Illustrated by some 
120 vivid Photographs a.nd Old Prints, and a Frontispiece in colour. Demy 
8vo, cloth, with decorative photographic jacket. *?s. 6d. net. 

MOTOR ILACING AND RECORD BREAKING 

By the well-known Record-holding Racer, Cajh-mn G. E. Eyston, Author 
01 “Flat Out,” etc., and B^rrf Lyndon, .Author of “Circuit Dust,” etc. An 
histoncal account of achievements and thrills in many countries, and the 
influence of racing un car dcMgn. ^'ith no vivid Photographic Illustrations 
of track and road racing in Europe and .America, hdl-climbing, risks 
and personalities, etc. Including a colour Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

THE WAR OF THE GUNS 

Expcnences of a Battery Signaller on the Climax of the Western Front, 
1917-19. By Aubrey 'OvAde. 'X ith an Introduction by Ed.ml'nd Bel^nden, 
Author of “Undertones of 'Xar,” etc. .A graphic and vividly written first¬ 
hand account ot the last desperate fighting round Ypres, Messincs, Passchen- 
daclc, the Cambrai front, the German break-through, A'lilers-Brctonneux, 
and the final advance Illustrated by some 120 fine photographs, English 
and German, of trench fighting, arnllcry work, etc. W uh a coloured 
Frontispiece by Sir William Orpen, R.A. Demy 8vo. 7S. 6d. net. 

ROYAL PROGRESS: One Hundred Years of British 
Monarchy, 1837-1937 

By Hector Bolitho A fascinating account of the domestic history of the 
British Royal Family from the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837 to the 
Coronation ot George \ 1 in 1937. Profusely illustrated from old paintings 
and prints, and old and m^odem photographs, together wdth six plates in 
colour. Demy Svo, clorh 7s. 6d. net, 

A Companion I'olume to ’‘‘The Spirit of LondonA 

THE SPIRIT OF PARIS 

By Paul Cohen-Pokthf.im. This is one of the last works completed by the 
author before his lamented death. No one had a better eye for a city than 
Paul Cohen-lA^rrheim, and in this book he has contrived one of the most 
delighttul portraits of places” he arrempred—one that not only describes 
the archirecrurai background, but gives a real insight into the lives, work, 
pleasures and activmcs of Parisians of every type. It is delightfully illus¬ 
trated by over 120 Phtogoraphs. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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BATSFORD’S ‘'ART AND LIFE IN COLOUR” LIBRARY 

In two sizes: (I) Quarto (II) Small Folio. (I) comprises BF.AL'TY OF 
TROPICAL BUTTLRFLIFS, WONDERS OF THL- SEA: SHELLS; 
THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR is Masterpieces of Flemish Illumls.a- 
Tios; to be follo^ved by T'.'PICAL MINERALS and ALPINE FLOWERS. 
Each contains 12 superb facsimile colour plates, reproduced regardless of 
expense, forminn veritable \rorks of art. With brief Introduction and text. 
Stitt covers, 3 s. 6d. net. per volume. 

n. P.\IN 1 INC OF THE FAR E.AsT, chieHv Chinese, with some Japanese 
examples; the L.ANDSC.APFS OF SWITZERLAND from views of a 
century ago. and W ONDERS OF THE SEA: FISH, CORALS, .MEDUS.AL 
SQUIDS, Etc. W itb brief introductions and text. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 
These two sister senes constitute an endeavour to represent some ol the 
finest works of Narare and .Art by the highest achievements of modern 
colour processes. No trouble or cost has been stinted to obtain most 
artistic facsimile results, w'hich will appeal to all for their beauty and 
intrinsic interest Copies in portfolio can be supplied for framing if wished. 
E\RIA’ ST.MNTD GL.'-SS IN FRENCH CATHEDRALS Extra large 
toluine ICS. od. net. The mtroductions on Butterflies and Shells are by 
Professor Julivn Huxley, F.S.A. of the London Zoo, that of the volume 
on Illl.min.atio-N by Mr. Fr.\.s'cis Kelly, the writer on cosmrae; that on 
Fish, by E. G. Boulengf.r, Director of the Zoological Society's Aquarium; 
that on Stained Glass, by Dr. G. G. Coulton, the authority on medieval 
life; and to the volume on Painting of the F.ar E.ast by Mr. L.aure.ncb 
Binyo.n, the well-known authority on Oriental Art. 


THE “ENGLISH LIFE” SERIES 

THE MEDIEVAL STYLES OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH 

By F. E. Howard, joint author of “English Church Woodwork,” etc. A 
careful and informative account of the Evolution of Design, Features and 
Detail from early pre-Conquest da\s to the sixteenth century, including 
chapters on each Transitional Phase and on .Methods of Studying a Parish 
Church. With 180 illustrations from photographs of exterior and 
interior views, etc., plans and mouldings. Large 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 

By Ernest C. Pulbrook. A Review of some of its Aspects, Features, 
and Attractions. With 126 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Pencil 
Frontispiece by A. E. Newcombe. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. los. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK 

By Ernest C. Pulbrook. Containing about 200 pa.ges on Farmers, Old and 
New—Field Work—Cottage Folk—The Village Craftsman—Religious Life, 
etc. With about 200 illustrations from photographs. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 

By Gertrude Jekyll. Consisting of 17 sections on the Fireplace, Candle, 
light, the Hearth, the Kitchen, Old Furniture, Home Industries. Cottag- 
Buildings, Mills, Churchyards, etc. With 277 illusirations from photo¬ 
graphs, old prints and drawings. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME 

A graphic pictorial record from photographs specially taken by Bill 
Brandt. With an Introduction by Raymond Mortimer. Comprising 64 
photogravure plates of typical scenes and Characters at Work and Play 
in Town and Country, including Racing, Betting, Mining, Children, rich 
and poor. Drinking, Bathing, City Life, Suburbs, a Garden Party, Tease 
high and low. Schools, Games, Sport, etc. 4to, boards, cloth back. ys. net. 
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THE (2UENXELLS “EVERYDAY LIFE" SERIES 

A Graphic and Popular Suney of the P.fforts arJ Prr.gresr of the Human Ract 
raiw compleled in ^ volumes. Groan Sio, cloth, "is. net each. 

l. EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE OLD STONE AGE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H B. tj' envell. Containing 
128 pages, including nc Illustrations, and a coloured Frontispiece, from the 
Authors’ Dratcings, rrith a Chronological Chart. Second hdititin, js. net. 

n. EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, BRONZE 
AND EARLY IRON AGES 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Qi e.ns’ell. Containing 
144 pages, viith 90 original Illustrations from the .-\uthors' Drawings, of 
Household Life, .^griculrare, Porrery, W e-tpons, etc., including 2 pines m 
colour, a map, and a Chronological Chart. Second hdition. js. net. 

m. EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Qi es.'n'ell. Containing 
128 pages, with over ico original Illustrations from the .^uthors’ Pen 
Drawings, of Cities and Camps, Villas, Ships, Chanots. Monuments, Cos¬ 
tume, Military Life, Household Ob'ects, Pottery, etc. Including 3 Colour 
Plates, Chart, and Slap of Roads. Second edition, revised, js. net. 

IV. LIFE IN SAXON, \1KING AND NORMAN TIMES 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Q f.vnxll. Containing 
128 pages, with over 100 original illustrations of Ships, Cooking, Metal¬ 
work, Buildtnes, Piattery, and Illuminated MSS,, including 2 coloured 
plates. Historical Chart, etc. js. net. 


THE OUEXXELL “CLASSICAL SOCIAL LIFE” SERIES 

“The Quennell book's are itk<“Iv tc> outlast vome of thp ..i-t't impo«ing in'^titut'oiis of the 
post-war world I Lev die wnti-n »itu ^rtat s..’-.'.■irshir' and surpri,-.!::^ lucidity. 
To sp^'ak ir si.per!ati\eb'>:' this s^rir-s is ■•d 1> Mi*ti e. 't-r s- ,.!< <iii i^ ih”re ri.MinJ such a unity 
between publisher author an J ill ,s:r?tor aS the* B .tstord cooks displav ”— (t A'.’sH eekly . 

VOL I. EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE 

Written and lUustrarcd by Mariorie and C. H. B. Quenn’ell. Presenting 
ft vivid picture based on rhe S>'cia] Lite in the liud and Odyssey, etc. 
Illustrated by ~’0 Drawim^s b\ '^he Authors, after \’asc P.iinnngs and their 
oxvn restorarions W uh Colour Frontispiece, Photographic illustrations, 
Map, etc. L.arge ■'vo cloth. 6d. net. 

VOL. 11. EVERYDAY THINGS IN ARCHAIC GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quemn’Ei.l. An Account 
of Social Life from the dose of the Trojan Wai to the Persian Struggle. 
Illustrated bv 8j full-page and smaller Draw'tngs bv the Authors, iji ith a 
coloured Frontispiece, a number of Photographic Ulustrations, Map, etc. 
Large 8vo, cloth, ys fid net 

VOL. III. EVERYDAY THINGS IN CLASSICAL GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by .Mapjorie and C. H. B. Qi evnei l A vivid 
picture ot Social Life in the G<uden Age of Pericles, Socrates Phidias, and 
Plato, 480-404 B c. VCirh ‘Sections on Architecrurc. the Tou-n and its 
Planning, F.vcryday Life, Sea Fights and Land Batdes etc illustrated by 
83 Dra'tx'ings speriadly made bv rhe Authors. With coloured Frontispiece, 
Photographic Illustrations, Chart, Map, etc. Large 8vo, clc)th. 8s. act. 



THE OUENNELLS “EVERYDAY THINGS” SERIES 

“Id their volumes the authors have approached history from a new angle and m the 
process have revolutionised the teaching of it In their hands it has become a live, vivid 
and picturesque sub'ecl, for they have brCdthed new life into old bones Their methods 
are now widely and generally recognised and appreciated ."—Western Mail. 

A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND 

^X'ri^ten and lUusrrared by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quexn-ell. In Four 
Volumes. Medium 8vo, 3 s. 6d. net each; also Vols. 1 and 11 , and III and 
r\’, issued each pair bound in one volume, i6s. 6d. net. 

VOL. I—EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1066-1499 

With 90 lUustranons, many tuU-page, and 3 Plates in c>jlour. Second 
Edition, re\ised and enlarged, with addition^ illustrations 8/6 net. 

VOL. II—EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1500-1799 

With 4 coloured plates and iii other illustrations from the Author’s 
Drawings. Third Edition, revised and largely rewritten with many new 
illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

The above 2 volumes are separately issued in parts for Schools and Class Teaching. 
Stif paper covers. Price 3/. net each. 

Part I. ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN KINGS (1066-1199). 

Part II. THE RISE OF PARLLLMENT (1200-1399). 

Part III. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR (1400-1499). 

Part I\'. THE AGF OF ADVENTURE (1500-1599). 

Part V. THE CROWN’S BID FOR POWER (1600-1699). 

Part \T. THE RISE OF MODERN ENGLAND (1700-1799). 

VOL. Ill—EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1755-1851 

THE COMING OF THE INDUSTRIAL ERA. Account of the 
Transition from Traditional to Mcvdern Life and Civilization. Written and 
Illustrated by \I\rjorie and C. H. B. Qixnnell. Tracing the Transforma¬ 
tion of Agriculture, the coming of Steam Power, the application of Inven¬ 
tions, Trends in Social Life in Town and Country, Costume, Building, etc. 
Illustrated by 4 Coloured Plates, 120 fuU-pagc and smaller Drawings. 
Medium 8vo, art cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

VOL. IV.—EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1852-1954 

THE AGE OF PRODUCTION. An Account of Modem Life and 
Civilisation. Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B Qi en’nell. 
Treating of old and new methods regarding the Farmer and Fo<^d, Buildings, 
Town Planning, Slums, Schools, Furniture, Production and Distribution, 
Public Health, Transport, Social Lite in Clothes, etc. Illustrated by 4 
single and 3 double Plates in colour 120 full-page and smaller Drawings 
specially prepared by the authors, and numerous Plates from Photographs 
and contemporary Prints. Medium 8vo, art cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE GOOD NEW DAYS 

Things that Boys and Girls Should Know. By M\rjorie and C. H. B. 
QcitN'mell. Dcmt b\o, with coloured jacket. 6s net. 

A Series of bright informative talks about the fundamental factors of 
English Citizenship, present-day conditions and prc»bJcms, and including 
comparisons vtirh the past, in Agriculmrc, Towns and Suburl>., Trade and 
Finance, Production, Legislation, Leisure, Taxation. National Debt and 
Imprisonment, Armaments, etc., ^X ith historical summaries. Illustrated 
by numerous plans, diagrams, old prints and up-to-date photographs. 
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THE ^^PEOPLHS LIFE AND WVRK^^ SERIES 

LIFE AND WORK OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 

A Pictortal Record troin Contemporary Sources. By Dorotht Hartley 
and Margaret M. Elliot, B.A. TLond.). Each volume is devoted to a 
eenrury and contains ab<jut 150 pictures on 4S Plates, ot Household Life, 
Industries, Building, Farming, Warfare, Tran^po^t. Children, Church Life, 
Gardens, etc VC ith an Introduction, Descriptive Notes, Chart, Analytical 
Index, Music, etc Large (roval^ Xvo, bx^rds. lertcred, or in ponfolio 
with flaps, 3s. net, or in cloth, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

The Series has now been completed as follows; 

I. SAXON n\fES TO 1 30c rv. THE SIXTEENTH CENTT’RT 

II. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY V. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

III. THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY VI. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Volumes I and II (Early Middle Ages), HI and IV (Later Middle Ages), 
and V and VI (Renaissance) are also issued bound together in cloth to 
form 3 vols., 6s net each: and Volumes I, II and III t.Nliddle Ages), and 
IV, V and \’I (Renaissance; are also bound in cloth to form 2 vols., at 
9s, net each. 


THE ^‘ESSENTIALS OF LIFE'’ SERIES 

By Lieut.-Colonel F. S Brereton, C.B.E. Bright, informative reviews of 
the Indispensable Things of Human Life. Each with 80 pages of text, and 
about ICO Lilustrarions in Line and Half-tone from Photographs, Drawings, 
Old Prints, etc., of Old and Modem Developments. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. Cheaper reissue, as. 6d. net each. 

CLOTHING: An Account of its Types and Manufacture. Contents: 
Materials — Spinning — Weaving — The Sewing Machine — A Morden 
Factory—Furs and Rubber—Leather and Tanning—Boots—Hats—Glove¬ 
making—Dyeing and Qcaning—Pins—Needles—Burtons, etc. 

TRAVEL: An Account of its Methods in Past and Present. Contents: 
Early Roads and Trading Routes—Coaching—The Steam Engine— 
Steamships and Railways—The Bicycle—The Petrol Engine—Air Travel 
—Postman—Vv ire or ^ ireless. VC’ith Illustrations of Coaches, Engines, 
Balloons, Aircraft, Ships, Steamers, etc. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 

An Account of its Social Life and Industries. By L. F. Salzm.vn, M.A. 
F.S.A. With 138 pages of text, 64 full-page plates and numerous illustra¬ 
tions in the text. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

TOURING LONDON 

By W'. Teignmouth Shore. With an introduction bv the Rt. Hon. fohn 
Burns, P.C. A Series of 4 Tours, covering the chief parts of Inner London, 
illustrated by 28 photographs, drawings and sketches, also a map of the 
City. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d, net. 

TOURING ENGLAND BY ROAD AND BY-WAY 

A Popular Illustrated Guide, in a new form, to the Beauties of Rural 
Engird. By Sydney R. Jones. Comprising 20 Typical Tours under Five 
Divisions, with General Inrnxluction and complete Map, Intnxluction to 
each District and sf>ccijtlly drawn simplihed Route Alap of each l our, which 
is described in detail, with hnger-post reference to features, and buildings of 
Interest. Illustrated by 34 drawings and 30 photographs. Crown 8vo. 
5S. net- 
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MASKS OF THE WORLD 

A Comprehensive, Comparative Survey of the Productions of Many 
Peoples and Periods. By Josef Gregor, Director of the Theatrical Art 
Section, National Librar\’, Vienna. With an Historical and Cultural Intro¬ 
duction and 255 Illustrations tinely reproduced in colh>rype from specially 
taken Photographs, including 15 subjects in full colour. Comprising 
striking e.xamples, with some complete robes, from primitive tribes in 
North and South America, Africa; the Far East; Ancient Greece and 
Rome; Renaissance France and Italy; and Modernist designers. Edition 
limited to 200 English copies. Small folio. Art linen, gilt. £6 6s. net. 

MEDIEVAL COSTUME AND LIFE 

An Historic and Practical Review. By Dorothy Hartley. Containing 
22 full-page Plates from Photographs of living Male and Female Figures 
in specially made Costumes from .Medieval MSS., 20 Plates in Line from 
the Author’s Drawings of practical Construcuon, Detail, Sketches, etc., 
and 40 Plates of some 200 Reproductions from Contemporary Manuscripts 
of scenes of Medieval life and work. Large royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COSTUME AND ARMOUR, 
CHIEFLY IN ENGLAND, 1066-1800 

By F. M. Kelly and Randolph Schwabe, Principal of the Slade School 
of Fine Art. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 25s. net. Or in 2 volumes: 

I. THE MIDDLE AGES, 1066-1485. With Sections on Civilian Dress, 
“Shirts,” “Shapes,” Houppelandes and Burgundian Modes Armour. 
Illustrated by 4 Plates in colours and gold, over 100 Pen Drawings and 32 
Photographic Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 15s. net. 

n. THE RENAISSANCE, 1485-1800. With Sections on Puff and Slashes, 
The Spanish Trend, “Cavalier” and French Modes, the Heyday and 
Decline of Powder, Armour, etc. Illustrated bv 5 Plates (3 double) in 
colours and gold, over 100 Pen Drawings and 56 Photographic Plates of 
58 Reproductions, Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 13s. net. 

HISTORICAL COSTUME 

A Chronicle of Fashion in Western Europe, 1490-1790. By Francis M. 
Kelly and Randolph Schwabh. Containing the chief characteristics of 
Dress in each century. Illustrated by some hundreds of full-page and text 
Sketches from original sources by R.sndolph Schwsbe of typical groups, 
figures and details. Including 7 Plates specially reproduced In colour, 
and 70 Photographic reproductions of Pictures, Portrai's, Scenes, etc. 
Second Edition revised and enlarged. Large royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 25s. net. 

SCRAPBOOK 

By CECIL BEATON. A highly entertaining Farrago, containing more than 
350 photographs, paintings and drawings (reproduced in colour and 
monochrome) of ballet decors, him stars, society’ figures, actresses, etc., 
and a series of articles on Holly’wood, The Russian Ballet, Taking Photo¬ 
graphs, Fashions, etc. Medium 8vo, chjth, 21s. net. De Lu.xe Edition, 
limited to 150 signed copies, and bound in Parchment X'ellum, 3s. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “ROMEO AND JULIET” 

VC ith designs for Costumes and Stage Settings by Oliver Messel. A 
beauntul edition ot this famous tragedy, decoratively printed, containing 
96 pages of text, 8 colour and 32 monochrome collotype Plates of the designs 
specially made for the Metro-Goldwyn-Maycr Film PnKiucrion. Special 
limited edition. Demy 4to, decorative cloth and colour jacket. 21s. net. 
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A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ox the Comparative 
Method for the Stcden't, Craftsman and Amatel'r 

By Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Ninth E-dirion, com¬ 
pletely rewritten. Containing over i,oco page-', with ab< lat 4,cco Illu'-tran* )ns 
(1,560 recentlv added and nearlv 2,cco reproduced larger; train Ph<^tographs 
of Buildings and trt>m specially arrantred c*»niparative Drawings at Struc¬ 
tures, Plans, Detail and Ornament. Royal bvo, cloth, gilt. £2 2s. net. 

“A wonderful storehouse ot a ■ iirate riloni. itiu:'. eirKhe'! hv ,in aniuzj;.^ U'-itn of 
illustrations Auip.or uuJ publisher ciliKe .re to t'c c onur .nd.'tt d on a rcni-irk • lu*. 
achievement ” —J ne Jouthm oj the Rjyal InAu'^a vj Bn^isn Ar. 


BATSFORD’S ^^HISTORICAL ARCHITECTURE' LIBRARY 
of Standard Textbooks on Classu and Re^Lnssan^e Architecture 

ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME 

By W. J. Anderson and R. Phene Spiers. Now reissued in rteo volumes, 
obtainable separately, revised and much enUrged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
gilt. 2 IS. net each volume, os fz the tw'o. 

1 . ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. Rewritten, remodelled 
and much enlarged by ^ illiam Betl Dinsmoor, Professor of Archicecmrc 
at Columbia University', New York, and ttie .American .\cademy at Athens, 
^’ith over 200 Illustrations m CoUorype, half-tt.>nc and line. 

n. ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT ROME. Revised and rewritten 
by Thomas Ashby, LL.D,, La'^e Director of the British School at Rome, 
^’ith about 200 Illustrations in half-tone and line. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 

By J. Aelnott H-amilton, M.A., auth-'^r of “Ibc Churches of Palermo,” 
etc. c\ careful, scholarly and thorau^dn account of the development and 
character ot constructional methods and decoratinn, and r\'pes of extant 
buildings in Constantmaple, Greece, the Balsans, Cyprus, Armenia, Italy, 
etc. ^ ith coloured Frontispiece and 120 Photographic Illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors, Cunstrucnonal Diagrams, Carving, Details, etc., 
and numerous Line Drawings. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt. iSs. net. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 

By \C ILLIAM J. Mndlrson, A.R.I.BA. Revised and Enlarged, with an 
additional Chapter on Baroque and later work, by Arthlr Stratton, 
F.S.iV., F.R.I.B.A, \\ ith 80 Plates, including 16 in Coilou'pe, and 120 
Illustrations in the text. ^ledium 8vo, cloth, gilt, 21s. net. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 

By W. H. Ward, M.A,, F.R.I.B.A. Revised and Enlarged by Sir John 
W. Simpson, K.B.E., PP.R.I.B.A. In two volumes, obtainable separately. 
Aledium 8vo, clt^th, gilt. 21s. net, each volume, or £z for the two. 

D \NCr, (1495-1640). With 259 Illustrations. 

V. THE LATER REN.\ISSANCE (1640-1S50). With 214 Illustrations. 

The folhmnz new volume in the Hist .rical Arehiterture I.ihr.m 11 dl anheur short!): 

A HIS10R\ OF SPLNIbil ARCHITECTL'RI', from the Eari.ist 
I iMFS to THE Niveieenth Ci^N-TLRY. By Bi.RNARD Bevsn .M.A. Pro- 
fuscly illustrated by photographs, draxvings and plans. Medium Svo, cloth. 
Price 2IS. net (approx.). 
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A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

By H. Heathcote Statham, F.R.I.B.A. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged by G. Maxwell Aylwin, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 600 pages 
and 750 Illustrations from Phf>tographs, Drawings, Plans, Prints, etc., 
with Chronol* igical Charts and Glossary. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. i6s. net. 
Also supplied in 3 parts, cloth, gilt. 6/. net each. 

I. Architecture of Antiquity and the Classic Ages 

II. Byzantine, Romanesque and Saracenic Styles 

m. The Middle Ages and the Renaissance to Modern Times. 

“ Within the limits of its size and pnee it is the most valuable handbook that haa 
appeared in English for those who wish to understand the architecture of the past.** 
—The Afch\Uci. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

From the Earliest Ages to the Present Day. By P. Leslie W.\terhousk, 
F.R.I.B..\. With 131 Illustrations ot the great buildings of all time from 
Photographs and Drawings, and many Diagrams in the text of Plans, 
Views and feamres. F’cap 8vo, boards. 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 

By W.SLTER H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.-\. A popular illustrated account, 
in which the aims and methods of .Architectural Design are simply explained, 
and linked up with the social life of the time. In Two Parts: I. Early and 
Medieval, to 1500, chietly Churches; II. Renaissance, 1500-1800, chiefly 
Houses. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. net pet part. 

I. PRE-REFOR.MATION', THE PERIOD OF CHURCH BUILDING 
Illustrated by 133 photographs and drawings. 6s. 6d. net. 

n. RENAISSANCE, THE PERIOD OF HOUSE BUILDING 
Illustrated by 130 photographs and drawings. 6s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURCHES 

The Story of their Architecture. By Ch.srles W. Budden, M.A. 
A simple informative account of the Planning, Design, and Details of 
Parish Churches, Cathedrals, etc., 1066-1500, including Chapters on Local 
Building, Towers, Spires, Ornaments, etc. Illustrated by 53 Plans and Line 
Diagrams, and 40 Photographic Plates of 80 N'iews and Details, including 
a County List of the chief Churches worth seeing. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

ENGLAND’S GREATER CHURCHES 

A Pictorial Record with an Introduction and Descriptive Notes by C. B. 
Nicolson. Containing 100 Illustrations of general and detail views, 
exterior and interior, of Cathedrals, Abbevs, Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels, etc. Square 8vo, qto cloth, pictorial sides. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH HOME FROM CHARLES I TO GEORGE IV 

By J. .Alfred Gotch, F.S.-A. A Review of the development of House 
Building, Decoration and Garden Design from Early Stuart times to the 
commencement of the XlXth Century. Containing 300 Illustrations, 
showing Decoration, Panelling, Gardens, Iron and Lead ^’ork. Street 
La5’-outs, Shop Fronts, etc., etc. Large Svo, cloth, gilt. 30s. net. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 

A short History of its Design and Development from 1100 to 1800 a.d. 
By J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.,\., PP.R.I.B.A. Containing 300 pages, with 
over 130 Illustrations from Photographs, and many pictures in the text 
from Nleasured Drawings, Sketches, Ptos, and Old Prints. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Large crown Svo, cloth, gilt. izs. 6d. net. 
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THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 

Illustrated in a Series of Phtitoirraphs and Measured Drawini>^ of Country' 
Houses, Manor Houses and (Jiher Butldini^s. By Thom\s Garner and 
Arthur Stralton, F.R I.B.A. Sec<»nd L:diii(’n, Revised and L'.nlarged, 
comprising 210 Places, mostly full-patre, tinelv reproduced in C.<»ll(»rvpe, and 
250 pai:es of Historical and Descriptive Text, including 462 Illustrations 
of Additional \'ie\vs, Fl^s, Details, etc., from photographs and drauTngs, 
making a total of oter Soo Illustrations in ail. In two tcdumes, small tolio, 
buckram, gilt. £9 9s. net rhe set. (The volumes cannot be obtained 
separately but the set can be purchased h 

THE S^L\LLER ENGLISH HOUSE FROM 1660-1840 

By A. E. Richardson, A.R.A,, F.R.I.B.A., and Harold Don.aldson 
Eberletn, B.A. Treating of the Characteristics and Peril hJs oi Style; the 
Evolution of Plan; Materials and Craftsmanship* Rooting, Windows, 
Ironwork, Fireplaces, Staircases, Wall Treiirment, Ceilings. With over 
200 illustrations from photogiaphs and drawings. De.my gto, cloth. 15s. net. 

THE OLD H.\LLS AND ^L\NOR HOUSES OF NORTH¬ 
AMPTONSHIRE 

By J. Alfred Gotch, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I B.A. With full Hisrorica 
Introduction and descripti\e text, and loc plates <A some 15c illustrations 
from phijtographs, original drawings and old prints, Cimipnsing Interior 
and E.xterior Views, Features, Plans, Details and Gardens. Crown 4^0, 
cloth. 2IS. net. 

THE STYLES OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 

A Serif-S of CoMPARATrx'E W all or Lectlre Diagrams. For Schools, 
Teachers, Students, etc. By .\rthu*r Stratton, F.S..\., F.R.I.H.A. 
Series I: The .Middle Age> (Saxon Times to the Start of the Tudor 
Period). Consisting of 15 diagrams, 2cin. by jcin. 13s. net on stout paper, 
or 32s, net mounted on linen. 

Scries 11 : Thf. Renaissance (Tudor, Elizabethan, Smart, and Georgian 
Periods). Comprising 12 diagrams. 12s. net paper, or 30s. net mounted. 

An Introductory HAndbt)ok to each series is issued, containing reduced 
repnxlucrions of all rhe plates, and an outline accuunt of each smle with 
further illustrations. Paper covers is. 6d. net; cloth zs. 6d. net each. 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND (1700-1830) 

A Review of its Social Lite, Arts and Industries. By PrfTessor A. H. 
Richardson, A.R A., F R.I B..V. Containing sections on rhe Social Scene, 
Navy, Arn y. Church, Sport, Architecture, F^uilding Crafts, rhe Trades, 
Decorative .\rts. Painting, Literature, Theatres, etc. Illustrated by 200 
subiects from Photographs and contemporary Prints, fngra\ings and 
Drawings. With 54 Line Text Illustrations, and a Colour Frontispiece. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt. 2 is. net. 

THE XVIIIth CENTURY IN LONDON 

An Account of us S*x:ial Life and Arts. Bv E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Containing zSo pages, with 192 illusrrations irom prints and contemporary 
drawings and a Frontispiece 111 colour, gto, cloth, g’lt. 15s. net. 

LIFE IN REGENCA' AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES 

An Account of S'^jcial Life in the tlays of Brummd an'.l D’Orsay (iSoo- 
1843). By E. Beresford Chan(,lllor. W ith numercius illustrations from 
rare prints and tiriguial ilrawings. Large 8v(^, cloth, gilt. 12s. fd. net. 
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FORM AND DESIGN IN CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 

By Art>iur Stratton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Presenting in 8o Plates from 
Nleasured Drawings, 600 motives of Fa(;ades, Halls, Colonnades, Stair¬ 
cases, etc., selected from fine representative buildings shown in Plan, 
Elevation and Section. 4to, cloth, gilt. 28s. net. 

“This beautiful book is a most weicome addition to the library of architecture Nothing 
could be simpler or more logiral; vet it gives us an idea of the vanetv, complexity, and 
beauty of this lIjssic architecture “—Juurnai of the Royal Institute of Bniish ArchiUcts. 

THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 

Greek, Roman, and Renaissance; with examples of their historic 
Application in Italian, French, English, and American Buildings. By 
Arthur Stratton, F.S.A. W ith an Introduction by A. Trystcs Edwards, 
A.R.I.B.A. Illustrated in a series of 8o plates from specially prepared 
drawings, including a complete series of Vignola’s Orders, and rendered 
examples of French, Italian, and English buildings. W ith full historical 
and practical notes. 4to, bound in cloth, gilt, or in portfolio, 21s. net; or 
in 3 parts: CLASSIC, ITALLCN, and APPLICATIONS, cloth 8s. net each. 

RENAISSANCE PALACES OF NORTHERN ITALY 

(With some Buildings of Earlier Perifxls). From the Xlllth to the XVTIth 
Centuries. Edited by Professor Dr. ,\lbrecht Haupt, in 3 vols , each 
containing 160 full-page Plates in Collotype from specially taken Photo¬ 
graphs or Measured Drawings. W ith full text. \’ol. J, TL SCANY, 
Florence, Pisa, Siena, Montepulciano, Lucca, Pistoia, etc.; Vol. 11 . 
VENICE, including also Verona, Ma.ntua, Vicenza, and Padua: Vol. Ill, 
GENO-'l, including also Bolog.na, Ferrara, Moden.a, Mil.an, Turin, 
P.AViA, Bergamo, Brescia, etc. Small foho, cloth, £z 15s. net each 
volume, or the set of 3 for £1 los. net. 

EARLY CHURCH ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE 

With special Reference to Timber Construction and Decoration. By Professor 
Josef Strzygowski, .\uthor of “Origin of Christian Church .-^rt,’’ etc. 
Dealing with Pre-Romanesque Art of the Croatians; W ooden Archi¬ 
tecture IN F.astern Europe; Half-Ti.mber Churches in Wester.n 
Europe; The Mast Churches of Norw.ay; Royal Tombs in Scandinavia. 
With 190 Illustradons. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 

ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND 

A Survey of its .Vchievements from the Earliest Times. By Alle.n W. 
Se.aby. Planned in a series of concise volumes, each containing about 
80 pages of text, with about 70 illustrations from the author’s drawings, and 
a senes of 16 photographic plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net per volume. 

I. A GENERAL VIEW OF ART; Its N.ature, Me.s.ning, Principles 
-SND .Appreciation. II. THE ART OF ANCIENT TLMES (Egypt, 
Child.-es, Assyris, Persia, and other lands). III. CREEK ART. IV. 
ROMAN AND BYZANTINE ART. 

These volumes are designed to serve as an Introduction to the .Appreciation 
and Study of Art in general. They are simply written and fully illustrated. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ART 

From Prehistoric times to the Nineteenth Cenmry. Translated from the 
French of Dr. Anukf. Blum. Edited and Revised by R. R. Tatlock. 
Illustrated by 128 full-page Photngraphic Plates, comprising about 350 
examples of the finest Painting, Sculpture, .Architecture, and Decorative 
Art of Early, Classic, Bvzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, and Recent Times. 
Medium 8vo, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 
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THE CHEAP COTTAGE AND SMALL HOUSE 

By Gordon' Allen, F.R.I.B.A. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged, 
containing over ijo Illustranons from Drawings and Photographs of 
Cottages and their Plans, Housing Schemes, etc., from typical Designs. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF BUNGALOWS AND MODERN HOMES 

A series of Typical Designs and Plans. By Cecil ]. H. Keelet, F.S.I., 

A.R.San.I., Architect. Comprising 36 Designs, with large scale Plans, 
Brief Descnptiuns and Estimated Cost, including some two-Storcy Houses, 
Frontispiece m colour. Interior \'iews. Photographic Plates, etc. Large 
8vo, cloth, ys. 6d. net. 

MODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS 

By P. Morto.n Sh.snd. A series of So plates giving over 100 examples of 
exteriors, inreriors, fovers, vestibules, lighting, mural decoration, details, 
etc., of Theatres and Cinemas in the mcidem post-war style in France, 
Germany, England, Scandinavia, Italy, America, etc. Containing repro¬ 
ductions of the work of such architects as Margold, Kaufmann, Siclis, 
Gropius, Lipp, lonides, Sauvage, de Soissons, \X ilms, Mendelsohn, etc. 
Containing in addition numerous plans, eletations, sections in the text. 
Cr. 4to, art canvas. 15s. net. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF THE PRESENT DAY 

By Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R. 1 .B..\., late Director of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. An .-Xccount of Twelve Typical Figures, 
their Careers and ^"ork, including Professor .Xdshead, Robert Atkinson, 
Sir Herbert Baker, Sir R. Blomrield, A. J. Davis, Sir E. Guy Dawber, Gough 
\\’ lUiams-Ellis, \V. Curtis Green, H. V. Lanchester, Sir E. L. Lutyens, Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott and Walter Tapper. With 150 illustrations of well- 
known buddings, and including 12 portraits. Large 8 vo, cloth. 7 S. 6d. net. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 

By G. Gordo.n HLske, F.R.I.B.A., and E. H. Blwton, Architects. An 
Introductory Treatise for Architects and Students on work of every type 
and in every medium. With 96 pages, 16 pages of Half-tone Illustrations 
and 90 Line Illustrations. Cheaper reissue. 8vo, cloth, ys. 6d net. 

GARDENS IN THE MAKING 

By Walter H. Godfrey. A simple Guide to the Planning of a Garden. 
W ith upwards of yo Illustrations of F'ans, Views, and various Garden 
Accessories. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s M. net. 

THE ART AND CRA.FT OF GARDEN MAKING 

By Thomas H. Mawson, assisted by E. Pruntice Mswson, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Containing 440 pages, illustrated by 344 Plans, 
Sketches and Photographs, and 3 colour Plates. Including Site, Entrances, 
Gates, Avenues, Terraces, Reds, Pergolas, Treillagc, Rock and Water, 
Greenhouses, etc., etc., and list of Shrubs and Trees. Small folio, buckram, 
gUt 13s.net. 

SPANISH GARDENS 

By Mrs. C. M. Villiers-Stuar r. With 6 plates in colour from the author’s 
original water-colour drawings, 80 pages of reproductions of gardens, 
statuary, cascades, garden features, etc., from photographs, and numerous 
illustrations in the text from old engravings, pen drawings, etc. Small 
royal 8vo, cloth. 23 s. net. 



THE “ENGLISH CHURCH ART” SERIES 


ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS 

A comprehensive Review of their Evolution and Design, including Great 
Roods, Tympana and Celures in Parish Churches during Medieval and 
Renaissance Times. By .\tmer Vallasce, M.A., F.S.A., aurhor of “Crosses 
and l.ychgates,” “The Old Colleges of Oxford,” etc. Illustrated by some 
300 reproductions ot typical examples, detaU, carving, etc., from photo¬ 
graphs, measured dr.awings and sketches, including many no longer extant 
and a series in colour from water-colour drawings. 4to, cloth. 25s. net. 

OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES 

A Study of their Design and Craftsmanship. By Aymer Valla-N'Ce, M.A., 
F.S. \. W ith over 200 fine Illustrations from special Photographs, Old 
Prints, and Drawings. Crown 4to, art linen. t2s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 

A Study in Craftsmanship from a.d. 1250-1550. By F. E. How.ard and 
F. H. CrosSley, F.S.A. Illustrating, in over 480 examples from Photo¬ 
graphs, the Development of Screens, Stalls, Benches, Font-Covers, Roofs, 
Doors, Porches, etc., with details of the Carved and Pamted Decoration, 
etc., etc. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 25s. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS, a.d. 1130-15 50 

By F. H. Crosslet, F.S..\. A survey of the work of the old English 
craftsmen in stone, marble, and alabaster. Containing over 250 pages, 
with upwards of 350 Illustrations, from special Photographs and 
Drawings. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 215. net. 

ENGLISH CHURCH FITTINGS AND FURNITURE 

By the Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. A Popular Survey, treating of Church¬ 
yards, Bells, Fonts and Covers, Pulpits, Lecterns, Screens, Chained Books, 
Stained Glass, Organs, Plate and other features of interest. Vi'ith upwards 
of 250 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
I2S. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON 

By Fred Roe, R.I., R.B.C. A survey of the finest of these survivals of 
ancient craftsmanship by the leading authority on the subiect. With 95 
illustrations, many full page, from drawings by the author and from 
photographs. Demy 410, cloth, g.U. 12s. 6d. net. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: THE OAK PERIOD, 1350-1630 

Its Characteristics, Fearares, and Detail from Tudor Times to the Regency. 
By J. T. Garside. Containing 30 plates reproduced from the author’s 
drawings illustratmg about 400 details of Table Legs; Bedposts; Corbels; 
Friezes; Capitals; P.uiels; Inlay Motives; Metal Fittings, etc. Including 
also drawings of type-pieces of the period and 20 photographic illustrations. 
W ith an Historical Introduction, etc. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH INTERIORS FROM SMALLER HOUSES OF 
THE XVIIth to XIXth CENTURIES, 1660-1820 

By M. Jourdain. lUustraring the simpler type of Design during the 
Smart, Georgian, and Regency Periods. Containing 200 pages, and too 
Plates, comprising 200 Illustrations, from Photographs and Measured 
Drawings of Interiors, Chimney-pieces, Staircases, Doors, Ceilings, Panelling, 
Metalwork, Carving, etc. With descriptive text. 410, cloth, gilt. 15s.net. 
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BATSFORD’S LIBRARY OF DECORATIVE ART 

In 4 volumes forming an attractive Series of remarkable scoj’vc and complete¬ 
ness. Each v'olume has an extensive senes (Jt plares, and is a c<»rnpiete guide 
to the -work of its Period. The volume-i are remarkable tor the beauty and 
number of their illustrations, the simplicity and clearness ot their arrange¬ 
ment. The complete senes is published at prices amounting to but is 
supplied for the present at the specul price ot £g net. 

“Thes« handsome volumes with their estremclv fine and copious illustrations provide a 
full survey of English Furniture and Dei'oration “ —The T »»»wfs 

VOL. I. DECOIL’tTION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE E.\RLY RENAISSANCE, 1500-1660 

An Account of their Development and Characteristic Forms during the 
Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods, by M. jotSDrix. Containing 
about 300 pages, and over 200 full-page Plates (tvith Coloured Frontispiece 
and some in Photogravnirel, including over 400 lUustraiions, trom specially 
made Photographs and Measured Drawings, and from Engravings. Folio 
(size 14 X loi in.), cloth, gilt. £z los. net. 

VOL. II. FURNITURE IN ENGLAND FROxM 1066 to 1760 

By FR-srecis LenyCON. A Survey of the Development of its Chief Types. 
Containing 300 pages with over 400 Illustrations, from special Photo¬ 
graphs, together with 3 in colour. Second Edition, revised with many 
new Ulusttattons. Folio (14 in. x loj in.), cloth, gilt. £2 los. net. 

VOL. III. DECORATION IN ENGLAND FROM 1640 to 1770 

By Fr.vs’cis Le.ntgon’. A Review of its Development and Features. Con¬ 
taining 300 pages with over 350 Illustrations, of which 133 are full-page, 
from special Photographs, and 4 in colour. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Folio (14 m. x icj m.), cloth, gilt. £2 los. net, 

VOL. IV. DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE LATER XVIIIth CENTURY, 1760-1820 

An Account of their Development and Characteristic Forms, by M. Jot-'R- 
DAfN. Containing about 30c pages, with over is'o full-page Plates (a selec¬ 
tion in Collotype), including over 4C0 Illustrations, from specially made 
Photographs and .Measured Drawings, and from Engravings. Folio (size 
14 X loi in.), cloth, gilt. £2 los. net. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE SMALL 
COLLECTOR: Its History, Types .and Surrousdisgs 
By ). P. Blske and A. E. Reveirs-FIopkins. Containing iso pages with 
about 130 illustrations from photographs, old prints and pictures, original 
designs. Ornaments, etc. The bo(>k is pla.nned as a handv guide to the 
simpler types ol old furniture which appeal to the coliectttr ot a\ crage means. 
Med. 8VO. I2S. (id. net. 

ENGLISH PLASTERWORK OF THE RENAISSANCE 

By M. JouRDAiN. Comprising over too full-page pl.ucs of Elizabethan, 
Stuart, Georgian, and Adam ceilmgs, freizes, os ei mantels, panels, orna¬ 
ment, detail, etc., from specially taken phott'graphs and from measured 
drawings and sketches. Deray 410, cloth. 15s. net. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH WALLPAPER 

From the Earliest Period to 1914. By .Alan X'tctoR Sugden and John 
Ludlam F.dmo.ndson. 'Xith 70 Plates in colour and 190 Illustrations, 
including many full-page Spiecimens of M allpaprrs from the XVlth to the 
XXth Centuries. Large 410, art buckram, gtlt. ^^3 3 s. net. 
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OLD PEWTER; Its Makers and Marks 

A Guide for Collectors, Connoisseurs, and Antiquaries. By Howard 
Hebsciiel Cotiekfll, First Vice-President of the Socien,^ of Pewter Col- 
lectiirs. Contaiaini’ al>jut 500 pages, -with 64 Plates of 200 Specimens of 
British Pewter, dated and described, and a List of 5,000 to 6,000 Pewterers, 
with Illustr.icior s of their Touches and Secondary Marks, Facsimile Repro¬ 
ductions ot cxi-^ting Touch-Plares, and Text lUuscracions. Cheaper reissue. 
Demy 4to, chjth, gilt. ^3 3s. net. 

OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 

From i^cirly Times to the XIXth Century. By E. Alfred Jones. A Survey 
cif the Oiu hil\er rii Frigland, America, Austru, Belgium, Canada, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Norvay, F^'land, Portugal, Russia, Scotland, Spam, Sweden, Switzerland, 
etc. \\ ith a Chapter on Spurious Plate and 96 Phoccjgravure Plates, com¬ 
prising 5 3“' subjects. Cheaper reissue. Crown 4C0, art canvas, i8s. net. 

CHINESE JADE 

A Comprehensive Introductory Revtew for Collectors and Students. 
By Stanley Charles Nott. With an Introduction by Sir Cecil Har- 
coURr Smith, K.C.V.O., formerly Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Dedicated by permission to Her Gracious Majesty Queen Mary. 
'X’ith a full series of illustrations of the finest products of the an of all 
periods on 40 plates in facsimile colour and 112 from photographs, including 
examples belonging to H.M. the King, H.M. Queen Mary, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent, and other English and Continental royal, private and public 
collections. Small 410, cloth, gilt. £z zs. net. 

ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT 

By J. A. Lloyd Hyde. Written tvitb special reference to the trade with 
China and the porcelain decorated for the American market. Lavishly 
illustrated. £z zs. net. 

ENGLISH CONVERSATION PIECES 

By Sacheverell Sitwell, author of “Southern Baroque,” etc. A pictoria 
Survey of Domestic Portrait Groups and their Painters during the eight¬ 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. With 6 Colour and 96 monochrome Plates 
illustrating the work of some 70 painters, famous and unknown, much of 
It before unpublished, and forming a vivid and attractive representation of 
contemporary social hie and famous figures. With descriptive and historical 
notes. 4C0, cloth, gilt. zxs. net. 

NARRATIVE PICTURES 

By Sauiieveri-ll Sitwell. This sister volume to the same author’s popular 
“Conversation Pieces” makes a comprehensive study of the painting of 
anecdote and story in hneland during the last 200 years. The works of 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Zoifany, Turner, Cotman, Rowlandson, 
Cruickshank, Tissot, Wilkie and Frith are illustrated in the 6 colour and 
over 120 monochrome illustrations. Crown 410, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 

FRENCH PAINTING IN THE XIXth CENTURY 

By Jamls Lavh'.. Containing 12 Plates in colour and 96 in monochrome, 
with Notes on painters and pictures by Michael Sevier, and a Postcript 
by Alfred Flechthf.im Both tor its scholarship and illustration this book 
should form one of the finest and most derinitu'e ever devoted to its great 
subject. I'he pictures illustrated are nearly ail taken from private collections, 
either English, Continental or American. Crown 4to, Cloth, gilt. 2is. net. 
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CHINESE ART 

Including an Introduction by Roger Fry and articles on Painting, Sculp¬ 
ture, Bronzes, Ceramics, Textiles, Jade, Enamels and Lacquer, etc., by 
Lalrence Binyo.n, Osvald Siren, Bernard Rk-khim, F. Kendrick 
and W. VC. V\ iskworth. \X ith 23 fine full-page col ured plates, beautifully 
reproduced, of outstanding examples in public and pnsate collections, 
and including also benveen to and 80 Photographic Illustrations on 32 
plates, and a number of line cuts in the text, with maps, marks, tables of 
dynasdes, etc. Large royal Svo, cloth. 15s. net. 

THE BURLIXGTON MAGAZIXE MOXOGliAPHS 
KO. II.—SPANISH ART 

An Introductory Review of Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Textiles, 
Ceramics, Vioodwork, Metalwork, by Royili. Iyler, Sir Charles HoL.AtES 
and H. Isherwood .Kay, Geoffrey Webb, F. Ke-ndric.k, B. R.ackham 
and .A. v.AN de Put, Bernard Buy .an, and P. de .Crtina.no, respectively. 
With a Ge.neral Inrnxiuction by R. R. T.atlock. late Itdcor of I if biir!:>;gton 
Illustrated by 120 large sc.de repnjductions ot Paintings, 
Decorative Art, Buddings, etc., including 9 Plates i.n full colour, com¬ 
prising 283 pictures in all. Royal 410, cloth. 2js. .net. 

NO. III.—GEORGIAN ART 

A Survey of .Art in F.ngla.nd during the reign of George III, 1-160-1820, by 
leading authorities. The Sections comprise: Peiwe? by j. B. Ma.nso.n; 
Architecture utui Sculpture by Geoffrey Webb; Ceramics by Ber.n.abd 
Rackh.a.si; W-jodDt'jrk by Oliver '.UnEtt; 'leyttles by -A. F. Kendrick; 
.Minor Arts by Loltse Gordon-Stab; es. Vv'itb an Ininxluctiirn by Roger 
Fry. The Illustrations include 6 Plates in colour and 64 in half-tone, 
comprising some loc subjects. Royal 410, cloth. 21st. net. 


THE DRAWINGS OF ANTOINE WATTEAU, 1684-1721 

By Dr. K. T. Parker, of the Ash-nolean Museum, Oxford, F.ditor of “Old 
.\iastet DrawLngs.'’ .A full, original and critical Surv-ey Illustrated by loo 
Collotype Reproductions of selected characteristic Drawings from private 
and public collections, many unpublished, a Fronnspicce in colour and 
16 of the master’s most important pictures. 4to. cloth, gilt. £2 2s. net. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 

By H. M. CcNDALL, F.S A. W ith a Foreword by Sir H. HuGHrs-STANTON, 
P.R.W.S. -A New and Cheaper l-diti<'n, .i-ev ised and enlarged, of this 
important standard work, v.-itn 64 full-p.ige Illustrations in colour, and a 
full biographical list, arranged alphabetically, of the principal English 
\Xater-colourists. Large .Medium .-ivo, cl.-h. 155.net. 

HISTORIC TEXTILE FABRICS 

By Richard Glazier. Containing: Materials—The Lorim—Pattern— 
Tapestries—Dyed and Printed Fabrics—Church Vestments, etc., with 
about too Plates from Photographs and from the Vuthor's Drawings 
including 4 i.n colour, and 43 Line Diagrams, illustrating i.tvcr 200 varieties 
of Textile Design. Large 8vo^ doth, gilt. 21s.net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF OLD LACE 

In all Countries, from the XVIth to the Early XIXth Centuries By Alfred 
VON flE-NNEBERG. 'kith an [iittoduction bv Wri.HEi vt Pinder. Con¬ 
taining a full original account of the Development of Siyle and an Analysis 
of Technique and I e-.-ture. Illustrated by 190 full-page plates, 8 in colour, 
giving 60 specimens from scale diagrams and 250 of the finest pieces of Old 
Lace. Large qto, cloth, gilt. £3 3s. net. 
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FURNITURE FOR SMALL HOUSES 

By Percy A. \X’et : s. Conrainmg 56 Plates of Designs reproduced from 
Photoeraphs and \v orking Drawings b\ the Author, together with Illustra¬ 
tions in the Nt Cheaper reissue. Small 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF HOME MAKING 

By howARD \\'. Gregory. Containing Practical Hints and Information on 
such subject'' as Taking a House—Wallpapers—Furnishing \'arious Rooms 
—Pictures—Kitchen—Heating—Carpets—Curtains—Things that Get Out 
of Order, c:c. C(-*nraining 224 pages, with g Plates in lull colour of decor¬ 
ative schemes, numerous Photographs of Interiors, and many Sketches, 
PLins and Diagrams. Second Edition revised. Square Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MODERN DECORATIVE ART 

A Series of 200 examples of Interior Decoration, Furniture, Lighting, 
Fitimgs, and other Ornamental Features. By Maurice S. R. Adams, The 
bf-M^k IS arranged m sections, taking in turn each C}pe oi room, and giving 
Its complete furnishing. Illustrated by lao phor(»graphic plates and line 
drawings, with descriptive text. Demy 4to, art canva'«, gdt. Ss. 6d. net. 

DESIGN IN WOODWORK 

By Percy A. Wells, author of “Modern Cabinetwork,” etc. Illustrated 
by 25 full-page drawings comprising 150 diagrams and 4^ plates from 
photographs of Mirrors, Stools, Clocks, Cabinets, Tables, Bookcases, etc. 
Demy bvo, cloth. 6s. net. 

HAKDCR^\FT IN WOOD AND METAL 

A Handbook for the use of Teachers, Students, Craftsmen, and others. 
By John Hooper and Alfred J. Shirley. With over 300 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Large Svo, cloth, los. 6d. net. 

CRAFTWORK IN METAL 

A Practical Elementary Textbook for Teachers, Students, and Workers. 
Bv Alfred J. Shirley, Comprising a series of progressive Lessons and 
Exercises, illustrated bv numerous full-page Plates from the Author’s 
Drawings, each accomp.anied by detailed working directions, including 
also Practical Notes, Tables, etc. Medium 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

BOOKCRAFTS AND BOOKBINDING. A Practical Course. 

By John Mason, Teacher at Leicester College of Arts and Crafts, etc., 
Containing sections on Historical Developments, various Binding Pr^icesses, 
Lettering, Leather, Paper, etc., uith some 300 ilUistrarions from diagrams 
and photographs of operations and finished designs. Large Svo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 

WOODCRAFT: DESIGN AND PRACTICE 

By Rodney Hooper. A practical manual which gives a variety of up-to-date 
and origmal treatments for the design and construction of domestic furni¬ 
ture and woodwork. There are lOo pages of text, more than ico sketches 
and diagrams bv the Auth<»r, comprising hundreds ot practical drawings, 
and 40 phot<igraphs ot furniture designed by the most eminent firms and 
individuals. Super roy.tl Svo, cloth, izs. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL CRAFTWORK DESIGN 

A Series of progres'jive Lessons and F.x^mpirs in Lf.vtherwork 
Glove-making, Raffia, and Feltwork. By Winifred Clarke, Teacher 
of Needlework and Leather at Loughb<ifough College. With numerous 
plates in colour, half-tone and hue trom the author's designs, and from 
photographs of finished objects. Royal 8vo. Half-cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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COLOUR: A Manual of its Study and Practice 

By H. Barrett Carpenter, late Headmaster of the Schcx)l of Art, Roch- 
d^e. A Series of i6 concise but very practical chapters, based on the 
Author’s experiments, on Harmony—Contrast—Discord—Keynotes— 
Intermingling—HtTect of Lighting—Dirty Colour—BUck-and-W hire, etc. 
Illustrated by 24. Places (some double size), printed m colour; giving 40 
Examples of Colour Combinations, Grading, Toning, etc., including some 
new examples in colour of applicarion in Hiscc'ric Design. New and Re\ iscd 
Impression, 8\ o, cloth, gilt. 9s. net. 

A COLOUR CHART 

Issued in connection with the above book. Consisting of a circle 17 inches 
in diameter, printed in Graded Colour, showing 14 shades. Combinations 
and Contrasts. W ith explanatory letterpress. Folio, stout paper, is. 6d. net. 

ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW 

With 224 complete Alphabets, series of Numerals, many Ancient Dares, 
etc. Selected and Arranged by Lewis F. Day. W ith a short account of 
the Development of the Alphabet. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

PEN PRACTICE 

By W’.ALTER Higgins. Chapters on Tools, Broad-pen Practice, Spacing, 
Italics, Uncials and Half-uncials, Setting our, A Cur«;\e Hand, etc. With 
27 Plates specially drawn by the Author, giving some hundreds of Letters, 
Ornaments and Exercises, and 6 from selected Histr-rical Examples. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, paper covers, rs. 6d. tlc: or boards 2S. 6 d. net. 

THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

A large-sized Reproduction of the Alphabet of the Traian Column. By 
Allen W. Seaby. A Series of large Plates, printed from the wood blocks, 
and including n^ical examples of Renai>sance, Gothic, and Modem Alpha¬ 
bets and Types. W ith Introductim and descriptive Notes. Medium 410 
half-bound, or in portfoho. 4s. 6d. net. 

loi THINGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS TO DO 

By A. C. Hortk, Editor of ‘ Educational Handcraft,” Examiner to the 
Board of Education, and author of numerous crafrwork manuals. Contain¬ 
ing sections on paper folding, cutting and making, and making many 
amusing and usefu' objects, painting, etc. W ith 90 full page practici 
diagrams by the author and a special series of 51 plates frorn designs in 
colour. An unfailing source of entertainment and instruction for young 
children ot both sexes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

loi THINGS FOR GIRLS TO DO 

By A. C. Horth, Editor c-f “Educational Handwork,'’ etc. With practical 
sections on Snrcheiy% the making ot decoratne Household /Vrticles in 
felt, leather, gesso, raffia. Hints on Mending, Cleaning, First-Aid, etc. 
Illustrated by numerous Line Diagrams, Photographs of tmished objects, 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

loi THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE 

By A. C. Horth. With Notes on Workshop Practice and Processes, Tools, 
Joints, and full reliable directions for making Wctrking Models. Illus¬ 
trated by numerous full-page and smaller practical Diagrams and Sketches 
specially prepared. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo 
cloth. 5S. net 

loi THINGS FOR THE HANDYMAN TO DO 

By A. C. Horth. This highly useful volume has been designed for the 
use of the man who likes to do the odd lobs ab<iut the house. Like the 
other books in the scries it is lavishly illustrated by hundreds of photo¬ 
graphs, sketches and diagrams. Crotvn 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ART IN DAILY LIFE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

By D. D. SwvHR, late An Lecrurer at the Diocesan College, Brighton. 
A comnaniun and complement to the following work with a Foreword 
by P. H. Jow ETT, A.R.C.A. A comprehensvse coarse Uir Teachers. Students 
and Art Lovers; treating of the Place of Drawing, Plants and their Use, 
Figure Drawing and Drapery, ^Animal Drawing, MoUciling Shapes and 
Figures, Casting, Clay Alodcllmg, Object Drawing, Notes on Crafts, 
Comptjsition, Design, applied and graphic. W ith to plates in colour and 200 
illustrations in line and half-tone. Aledium b\o, cl<jth. tos. 6d. net. 

EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL AND HOME 

By D. D. Sawer. Vith an appreciative Foreword by Sir Michael Sadler, 
C.B., Oxt(;rd. A Practical Course based on the new Board of Fducation 
“Suggestions to Teachers/’ and adaptable to Dalton Methods, containing 
graduated lessons on Design, Flower-painting, etc., with sections on 
Architccrural Drawing, Lettering, Stained Gla-sS, Leatherw ork, and ocher 
Crafts. With 64 Plates m half-tone, from the Auth<»f's Drawings, numerous 
tull-page and smaller Line Illustrations, and b Putes in colour. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

PERSPECTIVE IN DILA^VING 

A simple Introductory Account. By D. D. Sawer. With an Introduction 
by Professor .Alle-s W. $e.vby, late Professor of Fine .Art, University of 
Reading. With Sections on Basic Principles, the Cube, Cylinder, Shadows, 
Rejections, Aerial Perspective, Colour and Drawing. Illustrated by over 
100 Diagrams and Sketches, a Frontispiece in colour, and reproductions 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SKETCHING AND PAINTING FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

An Elementary Practical Manual. By D. D. Sawer, with a Foreword by 
Lord Bade.n-Powell, With chapters on: Ungathered \X eaJth, a Day Out, 
Materials, Practice, the First Sketch Out of Doors, Composition, .Mounting 
and Framing. Illustrated by a coloured Frontispiece, 8 places in'line and 
half-tone, and 31 text illustrations from the author's sketches, diagrams, etc. 
Crown 8vo, stiff covers, is. 6d. net; or quarter-cloth, 2s. net. 

LAUGHS AND SMILES and How to Draw Them. By A. A. 
Braun, author of “Figures, Faces and Folds” and other works. 
Containing 45 Plates, printed in tints, of numerous constructional sketches, 
building up in successive stages humorous likenesses of well-known person¬ 
ages. Comprising about 300 sketches, with concise text and anatomical 
diagrams. Oblong 410, decorative boards, cloth back. 3s. 6d. net. 

HGURES, FACES AND FOLDS 

For Fashion Artists, Dress Designers, and Art Smdents. By Adolphe 
Armand Braltn. Containing 112 comparative Plates, giving over 300 Illus¬ 
trations of Costume and Drapery. Including a special series of nude and 
draped studies from models specially posed for fashion work. NX ith 
practical text, Dress diagrams. Figure details. Anatomy analssis, etc. Cheaper 
reissue. Demy 4to, stiff paper covers, los. 6d. net; cloth, gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE CHILD IN ART AND NATURE 

By A. A. Braun. Containing chapters on Anatomy, Development, and 
Expression, and over 300 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
of child poses, expressions, the Child Figure in Art. Second Edition. 
4to, in stiff covers, los. 6d. net; or cloth, gilt, I2s. 6d. net. 
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A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT 

Being an Acctmnr of the Development of Architccmre and the Historic 
Arts, f('r the use of Students and Craftsmen. H\ Ku h^rd Glazier, 
A.R.l.B A Fifth i diiion, revised and enlarged. ( (-ntaining foo Illustra¬ 
tions, chieh\ tr«>m the Author's Pen OrawingN incIudinL' nunv new to this 
EditK)ri tn)m various sf«urces, and a special series of coloured and Photo¬ 
graphic Plates ot Ornament of the Orient and the Renaissance. Large Svo. 
cloth. I2S. 6d net. 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT 

By Professor F Sales Meyer. \(ith 3,000 UJuscrati )ns of the hlements and 
the Applicamm of Decoration to Objects, e.g ^ a^es, Frets, Diapers, 
Consoles, Frames, Jewellery, Heraldrv, etc,, grouped on o\er 30c Plates, 
reprcKluced from the .Author's specially prepared Drawings. With de- 
scripti\e text to each subject. Large 8vo, cloth 15s. net. 

THE STYLES OF ORNAMENT 

From Prehistoric Times to the Middle of the XIXth Centurv. A Scries of 
3,500 Examples .Arranged in Historical Order, with dc^enprive text. By 
Alex.ander Speltz. Revised and Edited by R Phen^. Spiers, F.S.A., 
F.R.l.B.A. Containing 560 pages, with 40c full-patrc Plates exhibiting 
upwards of 3,500 separate IlJustracions. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 15s. net. 

ABSTRACT DESIGN 

A Practical Manual on the Making of Pattern. By Amor Fexn, late Head 
of the An Section, Goldsmith’s CoUege, New Cross ,A series of careful, 
intormacive sections on Conditions, Elements, ere. Illustrated by about 
180 full-page Designs from the Author’s specially-prepared Drawings. 
Svo, cloth, I2S. 6d. net. 

PATTERN DESIGN 

For Students, treating in a practical way the Anatomy, Planning, and Evo¬ 
lution of Repeated Ornament. By Lewis F. Day Containing about 300 
pages, and 500 practical Illustrations from speciaiK prepared Drawings 
Photographs of the Principles of Repeat resign, the “Drop,” the 
Spot Geometrical Ornament, etc. New eduj'>n, revnsed and enlarged 
by Amor Fen.\, with many fresh Illustrations, including a senes in colour. 
Demy Svo, cloth, gilt. los. 6d. net. 

NATURE AND ORNAMENT 

By Lewis F Da^. Nature the Raw Material of Design, treating 
chiefly of the decoranve possibilities of Plant Form, us growth, features, 
and detail. With 350 Illustrations, chiefly grouped conipararively under 
Flowers, Seed V csscls. Fruits, Bernes, etc., specially drawn by Miss J. 
Foord. New and cheaper Edition, revised, with a Chapter by AIart 
Hogarth, Demv 8vo, cloth. 3s, net. 

DRAWING, DESIGN AND CRAFTWORK 

For Teachers, ^Muilenrs, and Designers. By Fhpdk |, Glass. Containing 
262 pages, w'irh some 2,000 Illustrations on 156 l>Lres, from Drawings by 
the Author and others, and Histone Designs’ f hiiicse, Persian, lapanesc, 
1 ledieyal, ere Third Edition revised and enlarged uirh many new Plates, 
including a special senes in colour of Historic and M.dern Designs. Demy 
8vo, cloth. I 2s net 
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APPLIED ART 

A Course of brudy in Dniwing, Painring, Design and Handicraft, arranged 
for the scll'irisrnicn- )n of Teachers, Parents and Smoenrs. By P J. Lemos, 
Editor of '{t'e Art^ WnoariKe, C<mtainintr 400 pages la', ishly illustrated 

by 57 Plates in colour and 246 in line, pencil, wash and halt-tone, trorn 
specuIK-prepared drawings and photographs, comprising a total of over 
3,00c illustrations. Large Svo, cloth, gilt. aSs. net. 


THE ART TEACHER 

By P. J. Lemos, Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Leland Stanford 
Junior Unnersity, and Editor of The School Arts Siu^ZAZJnt. A compre¬ 
hensive compendium of Art Teaching Ideas, Suggestions and Methods 
based upon tne practice ot leading schools and colleges in the United States 
and other countries. Containing 50c pages, profusely illustrated by 68 
Plates in colour and about i,coo illustrations in line, pencil and wash from 
the author’s speciallv-prepared drawings, together with photographs. 
Large Svo, cloth, i 2 net. 

MUSIC THROUGH THE DANCE 

By Evelyn Porter, L.R.A.M., M.R.S.T. A handbook for teachers and 
students, show mg how musical growth has been mduenced by the dance 
throughout the ages. Illustrated by 22 half-tone plates and by numerous 
quotations m music. Dance Examples by M\R!Oki£ Woolnoth and a 
Greek Dance by Rlby are also included. Medium 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MODELLING 

By F. J. Glass. Containing Chapters on Figure Modelling; Relief Work; 
Composition; Casting, Gelatine Moulding; etc. ^irh a section on History 
and Ornament. Illustrated by about 50 Plates of stages and processes, 
35 Plates of Sculpture and many Line Illustrations. Royal Svo, cloth, gilt. 
15s. net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF LINO CUTTING AND PRINTING 

By Cl.-^ude Flight, author of “Tinker, Tailor,’* etc. ^’ith a Foreword by 
J. E. Barton. Treating of Desigmng, Cutting, Printing, Alterations, etc. 
With 77 Illustrations, largely fuU-page, including 5 in full colour, by the 
author and others, and also diagrams and prints in various stages. Tall 
Svo, decorative boards. 3s. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL WOODCARVING 

By Eleanor Rowe. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in Two Parts; 
I. Elementary 'X ooocarving, embodying “Hints on VC oodcarving.” 
With numerous Illustrations, many full-page, from Drawings and Photo¬ 
graphs ot carving operations, examples and details 11. Advanced Vvood- 
CARViNG \X ith numerous Illustrations, many full-page from Drawings and 
Photographs of hisu>ric and modem carvings. Demy Svo, limp cloth, 
lettered, 5s. net each; or tw’o parts in one volume, cloth, gilt, los. net. 

SAMPLERS AND STITCHES 

A Handbook of the Embroiderer’s Art. By Mrs. Archibald Christie. 
Containing 4.0 fuU-page Reproductions from Photographs, a Frontispiece 
in colour, and 289 Text Drawings. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 4to, boards, canvas back. 25s. net. 
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MODERN DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY 

By Rebecca Crompton, Examiner and Occasional Inspector in ^X’omcn’s 
Crafts to the Hoard of Education. Edited bv Uavide C. Minii-r. .A novel 
approach to the craft on modern lines. With chapters on Creative Lm- 
broiderv. the \ alue of Line, Fillings, Tone \ aluc, C olour, etc Illustrated 
by 4 Plates in ct>lour, •74 Photographs c»t hnished samplers, all specially 
designed and vrorked by the author, and 112 practical Line Diagrams in 
the text. Large 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

STITCH PATTERNS AND DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

By Anne Br.andon-)ones. Containing 48 pages with 45 phi >tographic 
examples on 12 Plates ot simple and eriectitc cmbroidcrc Motives, a 
Froniiipiecc in colour and numerous Text Illustrations ut Stitches and 
Methods. Crown 410, papier wrappiers, 3s, net; or in cloth, 4s. net. 

CANVAS EMBROIDERY 

A Manual for Students and Amateurs by Louisa F. Pesel. Containing 
48 pages ot text, a coloured Frontispiece, and 14 speci.iU\ prepared Places 
showing Stitches and methods. Medium oblong 4tu, paper wrappers, 
3s. net; or bound in cloth, 4s. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY, 1 . DOUBLE-RUNNING, or 
BACK-STITCH 

By Louisa F Pesel. With coloured Frontispiece, 10 specially drawn 
Plates of 45 Working Designs, and 8 Plates from Ph<'»tofe:raphs of 10 English 
and Coptic Samplers, comprising numerous Patterns aiiJ Motnes. With 
PracticaJ Text and a Preface by Etta Campbell, Embroidery Teacher, 
Winchester Sch<»ol of Arts. Lruform with “Canvas hn''broidcry.’^ Large 
oblong 4to, pap>er wrappers, 5s. net; or boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. IL CROSS-STITCH 

By Louisa F. Pesel. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 10 specially drawn 
Places of 32 Working Designs, etc., and 8 Plucs from Photographs of 
15 r\’pical F.nglish Samplers and Objects. Comprisirik> 43 subjects, giving 
hundreds of Patterns and Motives. With Practical Text and a Preface by 
Protessor R. Gleadovve, late blade Protessor of Fine ^rts, Oxford Lniver- 
siw. Large oblong 410, paper wrappers, 3s. net; or boards, clotli back, 4s. net. 

ILLUSTRATED STITCHERY DECORATIONS 

By W INIFHED M Clarke. Containing 19 Plates from the Author’s specially 
prepared Drawings, giving S(»me 120 useful original Motives: Borders, 
Rosettes, Floral Elements, Patterns, Lettering and Worked Objects, such as 
Bags, Blotters, etc. Including a coloured Frontispiece, Intrcjductory Text 
and full descriptive Notes on the Plates. Crown 4tu, stitf paper wrappers, 
3s. net, boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK 

A Book aboli Embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and M\ry Buckle. Fourth 
Edition, revised by M\ky HtiOARTH. Including a specially worked Series 
of Stitch-Samplers, numerous supplementary Diagrams and many Plates 
ot Hist(jric Embrf)idery—Chinese, Medieval, Italian, French and Mexiern 
English. With additinnaJ Examples ot Alodern Work by Dunc.wn Gr.unt, 
Mrs. Newall, Mrs. Stoll, D. Hager, and others. Containing 2S0 pages, 
80 tuU-page Plates, reproduced from Photographs, and 50 Illustrations in 
the text. Crown 8vo, cloth, ys. 6d. net. 



THE ‘‘PRACTICAL DRAWING” SERIES 


COMPOSITION 

An Analysis of rhe Principles of Pictorial Design. By Cyril C. Pearce, 
R.H.A. \\'uh chapters on Tone, Distribution, Gradanc'jn, Scale, Perspec¬ 
tive, Rhythm, Harmony and Balance of Colour, Discords. Illustrated by 
130 sketches and diagrams, 6 plates in colour, and 28 full-page illustrations 
from great masters. Med. 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

ANIMAL ANATOMY AND DRAWING 

Bv Hdwin Noble. Illustrated by a senes of Plates in facsimile of the 
Author’s Drawings of Horses, Cattle, Dogs, Birds and ild Animals, 
representing also Features, Details, etc. Including alsc> numerous full-page 
and smaller line drawings of Muscles, Bones, etc. Med. 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

PEN DRAWING 

A Pracncal Manual on Materials, Technique, Style, Texture, etc. By G. 
M. Lllwood. Containing sections on History—Technique-Materials — 
Figures, F<tccs and Hands—Style and Methods—Landscape and Archi¬ 
tecture—Modem 'X’ork—Alagazine Illustration—Humorous Drawing 
Advertisements—Fashion. 'X’ith ico pages of illustrations by the chief 
pen draughtsmen of present and recent times. Med. 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SKETCHING 

A Comprehensive Treatise on the Practice of Sketching by every method. 
By Jasper Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. The Author deals successively with various 
media—Pen, Pencil, Water-colour, Oil, 'X'ash, Crayon, Chalk, etc., and 
gives a complete account of the Technique of each. Illustrated by 64 
plates of half-tone illustration and 6 plates in colour, from the work of 
great arnsts. Med. 8vo. ics. 6d. net. 

THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL 

By Jasper Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. A Practical Manual dealing with Materials, 
Technique, Notes and Sketching, Building up, Form and Srv'le, Process 
Reproduction, etc. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Containing 
232 pages with 122 reproductions of selected pencil drawings of Land 
and Seascapes, Figure-Studies, Book-Illustrations, etc. Med. 8vo. los. 6d. 
net. 

SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL 

By JASPER Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. An Introduction to the same author’s “Art 
of Drawing in Lead Pencil,”’ but dealing entirely with sketching as diiTercn- 
tiated from the making of finished Drawings. A practical manual for the 
Architect, Student and Artist. Containing iii pages and 56 Illustrations, 
by well-known artists in the medium, and by the author. 7s. 6d. net. 

SKETCHING FROM NATURE 

A Practical Treatise on the Principles of Pictorial Composition. By F. J. 
Glass. Contents: Choice of Subject and Planning of Sketch—Tones — 
Exercise in Composition—Examples from the Old Masters. \\' ith 6 Plates 
in colour, numerous compositions from the .Author's Drawings, and ?. 
series by past masters of Landscape Painting. Med. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND ILLUSTRATORS 

By Allen . bEABY. Containing 220 pages, with 133 Illustrations printed 
in Sepia, mostly full-page Plates, from Drawings by Old and Modem 
Artists. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net. 
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ART AND UNDERSTANDING 

By Margaret H. Biliet (M. H. Armitagc). Lecturer and Examiner on 
Art, author of “■Xrt aid Counterfeit,” etc. A cumpararne survey of the 
ideas underlying art, old and modern, pictorial and decorative, true and 
false, contrasting achievements and failures, dec. With 20 chapters on (/n/er 
aha) Psycht)l<»gv, Technique, Function, Form, etc ; lull comments on 
the Illustrations, and a miniature anthoit>gy of striking qut)tarions, prose 
and verse. Including 275 Illustrations of paintings, drawings, architecrure, 
decorative ob|ects, etc., from the work of primitive races, children, and 
masters old and new. Large 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 

FASHION DRAVCING AND DESIGN 

By Louie E. Chadwick.. Illustrated by numerous examples of Historic 
Fashion Plates, Explanatory Stcetches by the Author, Figure Snidies, and 
a series of about 80 full-page and double Plates of Contemporary Fashion 
Drawings by well-known artists. Large Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

LIVING SCULPTURE 

A Record of Expression in the Human Figure. By Bertram Park and 
VvoNTs’E Gregory W ith an historical and descriptive Intnriuction by G. 
Montague Hllvvood. Comprising a Series of 4"^ full-pa^re Studies of 
Selected Male and Female Figures with descriptive Notes. Small 410, cloth, 
gilt. I2S. 6d. net. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 

A Regionjil Treatment. By Rachel M. Fle.ming. 16 Tales from Iceland, 
Mexico, Africa, Australia, etc., told in a fresh, easy srvle. 'X'ith 17 illus¬ 
trations from drawings and photographs. &vo, boards as. net; cloth, 5s. net. 

DINNER BUILDING 

A Book of entertaining and practical instruction in the Noble Arts of 
Cooking and Earing. Written by W. Teigs’molth Shore With an 
Introduction by Gilbert Frankau. A series of 42 bright, stimulating but 
practical Talks on such subjects as The Perfect Dinner, Sandwichery, 
Remnant Days, Cabbages and Things, incorporating hundreds of fresh 
recipes of all kinds. Cheaper reissue. F'cap Svo, cloth, lettered. 2S. net. 


THE ^^SHELL^* GUIDES TO THE COUXTIES OF 
EXGLAXD 

Each containing from sc ti 67 pages, illu-^rratcd mainly by phoroeraphs, 
with map. 4to, in flexible binding, cs. 6d, net each. 

\'olumes reidy I'u-'ruzi: 

Cornwall; Derbyshire; Devon, Dorset; Klc-t; Somepset; \X ilishire; 
BucKiNOHAMbHiRE, It vMPSHi'^ e; Northlmblrlv.m> and Dl.iham (in one 
volume;. 


BATSFORD’S PICTORIAL GUIDES TO EUROPEAN 

CITIES 

1. STOCKHOLM. II. COPENHAGEN, m. AMSTERDAM. IV. 
H.A.MBI.'RG. 

Their Layout, Hn^buavs, Byrr-avs and Waterways, Distinctive Buildings, 
Life, Work and Play, presented in a series of some loo attractive modern 
photographs, specially taken by Gcotfrey Gilbert. W iih Tourist inf< umation 
and full informative captions. Square Svo, m stiff covers, as. 6d. net per 
volume. 
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BATSFORD^S COLLECTORS’ LIBRARY 


A Series of Handbooks written by experts, providing information 
practical value to Connoisseurs, Collectors, Designers, and Students. Each 
volume forms an ideal introduction to its subject, and is fully illustrated 
by Reproductions in Colour and from Photographs. The following volumes 
are still available. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 6s. net each. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. Fen-n and B. Wyllte. With 
94 Illustrations. i\V»/ Impression. 

OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. With io6 Illustrations. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By Bertie Wyllie. With 121 Illustrations. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. By Andre Saglio. With 59 Ulustrarions. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By P. Knowles. With 54 
Illustrations. 

PORCELAIN. By W'illiam Burton. With 50 full-page Plates illustrating 
87 examples from various Countries and Periods. 


ENGLISH QUILTING, OLD AND NEW 

A Concise Revie^a by Elizabeth Hake. W ith an Historical Account 
and Practical Directions for working. Illustrated from numerous Diagrams 
of Patterns and Tools, and some 50 photographs of selected examples 
from Devon and Somerset, Wales, Durham, and abroad, and of present- 
day working. 410 boards, 5s. 6d. net; cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW INTERIOR DECORATION 

By Dorothy Todd and Raymond Mortimer. With over 200 Illustrations 
on 96 Plates of Interiors of every sort. Furniture, Carpets, Textiles, Light¬ 
ing, Wall Painting, etc., of the new school by such \rchirecrs and Artists 
as Le Corbusier, Mallet-Stevens, Gropius, Oud, Duncan Grant, Lescaze, 
etc. W ith descripci\c text. Demy 4to, art canvas. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE R.M.S, QUEEN MARY 

A Picture Record of the great Steamship, 1950-1956. From Photographs 
by Stewart Bale and others. With Introduction and descriptive notes by 
George Blake, author of “The Shipbuilders,*’ etc. W irh one views of 
construction, trials, machinery, saloons, cabins, httings, etc. Square 8vo, 
4to doth, pictorial sides, 2s. 6d. net; or full leather gilt, 5s. net. 

THE BOOK OF SPEED 

With 165 superb Illustrations in photogravure. Including: The Quest of 
Speed by Stephen Klng-Hall; The Dawn of Flight by Col. Etherton; 
Speed in the Air by G. De Havtl.^nd; “400 Miles an Hour!" by Flight-Lt. 
G. H. Stalnforth; Motor Record Breaking by G. E. T. Eysion; “Wliat 
It Feels Likel” by Sir Malcom Campbell; Speed-Boats by H. Scott- 
Paine; Motor-Cycle Racing by J.ames Guthrie, Speed by Rail by Cecil 
J. Allen The Ocean Routes by Sir A. Rostron, Speed in Warfare by 
Maj.-Gen. Fuller. 4to, cloth. 5s. net. 

SPEED ON SALT 

By George Eyston and W. F. Bradley. With a Foreword bv Sir Malcolm 
Campbell. A graphic hrst-hand review of their pioneer record-breaking 
motor-runs on the Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, U.S.A., including the 
world’s land speed record of 300 m.p.h., and the world’s 24-hour record. 
W’ith 132 artracrue illustrations from special photographs of machines and 
men. Frontispiece in colour and coloured jacket by Brian Cook. 410, 
cloth. 5 s. net. 
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